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Mr Beloved Pupils, 

It ia long, very long, since my duties first 
began among you, and it must be confessed that they were 
begun itt fear and trembling; for many circumstances had 
tended to render me more than diffident — I may say fearful — 
as to the result of my labours. They have been — as all 
duties begun and ended in love must be, sooner or later — 
crowned ■with success; and this not only ■with regard to the 
mere methodical lesson-giving part of the task, but with re- 
gard to the bias which it has ever been my most anxious 
desire to inculcate in you — viz., the wish for reading serious 
and useful books. 

One difficulty, however, has presented itself in the long 
course of my experience, — a difficulty applicable, it is true, 
rather to public than to private teaching, — and that is, the 
want of a general reading-book. This may sound ridiculous 
in the ears of many, the want of a reading-book in our days ; 
but wo have found it so, have wo not? In the compilation 
of a Geseeal CnnisTOiiATic, the choice of the pieces is usually 
made with a view to meet the exigencies and tastes of a nu- 
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merous class of readers, and consequently the subjects selected 
must be adapted to the wants of many. But my object has 
been to choose such pieces as should please all of you, and 
to strive to present you with such a reading-hook as should 
weary none of you. 

And this I have been induced to do from love and grati- 
tude for the manner in which you have aided me in my task, 
by your docility, your attention, and, above all, the great 
interest you have ever evinced towards me throughout the 
various changes of joy and sorrow which it has been my lot 
to encounter during my residence among you. What could 
I offer you but a Work of Love ? 

Nor have your Parents been forgotten in my ottering. On 
the contrary, it has been my study, in the selection which I 
have made, to choose only such pieeea as every one might 
read; such as to mako every mother feel perfectly secure in 
placing tho littlo book in her daughter's hand, even if she 
does not herself understand tho English language. 

With much affection, then, I present you my little volume, 
assuring you all, that during its compilation you have every 
one appeared, separately and individually, in turn before my 
mind's eye, and that it has been with a view to meet the 
wants of each that the choice of the subjects has been 
made by 

Tour truly affectionate friend, 

. MART ANN PIETZKER. 

Sr. Petebsbubo, 
May 10, 1856. 
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OOL but gently blew the wind, as, 
pretty late in the autumn of the year, 
the declining sun struggled through 
the mist which had obscured it all 
day, and looked brightly down upon 
a little Wiltshire village, within an 
easy journey of the fair old town of 
Salisbury. 

Like a sudden flash of memory or 
spirit kindling up the mind of an old man, it shed a glory 
upon the scene, in which its departed youth and freshness 
seemed to live again. The wet grass sparkled in the light, 
the scanty patches of verdure in the hedges — where a few 
green twigs yet stood together, bravely resisting to the last 
the tyranny of nipping winds and early frosts — took heart 
and brightened up ; the stream which had been dull and 
sullen all day long, broke out into a cheerful smile; the 
birds began to chirp and twitter on the naked boughs, as 
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though the hopeful creatures half believed that winter had 
gone by and spring had come already. The vane upon the 
tapering spire of the old church, glistened from its lofty 
station in sympathy with the general gladness ; and from 
the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of light shone back 
upon the glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet 
buildings were the hoarding- place of twenty summers, 
and all their ruddiness and warmth were stored within. 

Even those tokens of the season which emphatically 
whispered of the coming winter, graced the landscape, 
and for the moment tinged its liveliest features with no 
opprcsive air of sadness. The fallen leaves, with which 
the ground was strewn, gave forth a pleasant fragrance, 
and subduing all harsh sounds of distant feet and wheels, 
created a repose in gentle unison with the light scattering 
of seed hither and thither by the distant husbandman and 
with the noiseless passage of the plough as it turned up 
the rich brown earth, and wrought a graceful pattern in 
the stubhled fields. On the motionless branches of some 
trees, autumn berries hung like clusters of coral beads, as 
in those fabled orchards where the fruits were jewels; 
others stripped of all their garniture stood each the 
centre of its little heap of bright red leaves, watching 
their slow decay ; others again, still wearing theirs, bad 
them all crunched and crackled up, as though they had 
been burnt ; about the stems of some were piled, in ruddy 
moulds, the apples the}' had borne that year ; while others 
(hardy evergreens this class) showed somewhat stern and 
gloomy in their vigour, as charged by nature with the 
admonition that it is not to her more sensitive and joyous 
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favourites she grants the longest term of life. Stili 
athwart their darker boughs the sunbeams struck out paths 
of deeper gold ; and the red light, mantling in among their 
swarthy branches, used them as foils to set its brightness 
off, and aid the lustre of the dying day. 

A moment, and its glory was no more. The sun went 
down beneath the long dark lines of hill and cloud, which 
piled up in the west an airy city, wall heaped on wall and 
battlement; the light was all withdrawn ; the shining 
church turned cold and dark ; the stream forgot to smile ; 
the birds were silent, and the gloom of winter dwelt on 
every thing. 

An evening wind uprose, too, and the slighter branches 
cracked and rattled as they moved, in skeleton dances, to 
its moaning music. The withering leaves, no longer quiet, 
hurried to and fro in search of shelter from its chill 
pursuit ; the labourer unyoked his horses, and, with head 
bent down, trudged briskly home beside them ; and from 
the cottage -windows lights began to glance and wink 
upon the darkening fields. 

Then the village forge came out in all its bright 
importance: the lusty bellows roared Ila, ha! to the 
clear fire, which roared in turn and made the shining 
sparks dance gaily to the merry clinking of the hammers 
in the anvil. The gleaming iron, in its emulation, 
sparkled too, and shed its red-hot gems around profusely. 
The strong smith and his men dealt such strokes upon 
their work as made even the melancholy night rejoice, and 
brought a glow into its dark face as it hovered about the 
door and windows, peeping curiously in above the 
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shoulders of a dozen loungers. As to this idle company, 
there they stood, spell-hound by the place, and casting 
now and then a glance upon the darkness in their rear, 
settled their lazy elbows more at ease upon the sill, and 
leaned a little further in, no more disposed to tear 
themselves away than if they had been born to cluster 
round the blazing hearth like so many crickets. 

Out upon the angry wind! how from sighing, it began 
to bluster round the merry forge, banging at the wicket, 
and grumbling in the chimney, as if it bullied the jolly 
bellows for doing any thing to order. And what an 
impotent swagger it was, too, for all its noise ! for if it had 
any influence on that hoarse companion, it was hut to 
make him roar his cheerful song the louder, and conse- 
quently make the fire burn the brighter, and the sparks to 
dance more gaily yet ; at length, they whizzed so madly 
round and round, that it was too much for such a surlv 
wind to bear; so off it flew with a howl, giving the old 
sign before the ale-house door such a cuff as it went, 
that the Blue Dragon was more rampant than usual ever 
afterwards, and, indeed, before Christmas reared clear out 
of its crazy frame. 

It was small tyranny for a respectable wind to go 
wreaking its vengeance on such poor creatures as the fallen 
leaves ; but this wind, happening to come up with a great 
heap of them just after venting its humour on the insulted 
Dragon, did so disperse and scatter them, that they fled 
away, pell-mell, some here, some there, rolling over each 
other, whirling round and round upon their thin edges, 
taking frantic flights into the air, and playing all maimer 
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of extraordinary gambols in the extremity of their distress. 
Nor was this enough for its malicious fury ; for not 
content with driving them abroad, it charged small parties 
of them and hunted them into the wheelwright's saw-pit, 
and below the planks and timbers in the yard, and scatter- 
ing the saw-dust into the air, it looked for them under- 
neath, and when it did meet with any, whew, how it drove 
them on and followed at their heels ! 

The scared leaves only flew the faster for all this; and 
a giddy chase it was ; for they got into unfrequented places, 
where there was no outlet, and where their pursuer kept 
them eddying round and round at his pleasure, and they 
crept under the eaves of houses and clung tightly to the 
sides of hayricks, like hats, and tore into open chamber- 
windows, and cowered close to hedges ; and, in short, went 
anywhere for safety. But the oddest feat they achieved 
was to take advantage of the sudden opening of a front- 
door, to dash wildly into the passage, whither the wind, 
following close upon them, and finding the back-door open, 
incontinently blew out the lighted candle held by a young 
lady, and slammed the front-door against the master of the 
house, who was at that moment entering, with such violence 
that, in the twinkling of an eye, he lay on his back on the 
bottom of the steps. Being by this time weary of such 
trifling performances, the boisterous rover hurried away 
rejoicing, roaring over moor and meadow, hill and flat, 
until it got out to sea, where it met with other winds 
similarly disposed, and made a night of it. 

DICKENS. 
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" Nought snail prevail against as, or dislnrb 
Our cheerful faith, that all »b.ich we behold 

la full Of lllossiDgH.-'-WoBDBWOBTH. 

There's beauty all around our paths, if but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it 'midst familiar things, and through their lowly guise ; 
Wc may find it where a hedgerow showers it's blossoms o'er our 
way, 

Or a cottage-window sparkles forth in the last red light of day. 

We may find it where a spring shines clear beneath an aged tree, 
With the foxglove o'er the water's glass, borne downward by 
the bee ; 

Or where a swift and sunny glenm on the birchen stems is thrown, 
As a soft wind playing parts the leaves in copses green and lone. 

We may find it in the winter boughs, as they cross the cold blue 
sky, 

While soft on icy pool and stream their pencil'd shadows lie ; 
When we look upon their tracery by the fairy frostwork bound, 
Whence the flitting red-breast shakes a shower of crystals to the 
ground ; 

Yes, beauty dwells in all our paths — but sorrow too is there ; 
How oft some cloud within us dims the bright still summer air ! 
When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst the joyous things 
That through the leafy places glance on many-coloured wings. 
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■With shadows from the past we fill the happy woodland shades. 
And a mournful memory of the dead is with us in the glades ; 
And our dream-like fancies lend the wind an echo's plaintive tone, 
Of voices and of melodies, and of silvery laughter gone. 

But are we free to do even thus — to wander as we will — 
Bearing sad visions through tho grove, and o'er the hreezy hill ? 
Ko, in our daily paths lie cares, that oftimes hind us fast, 
"While from their narrow round we see the golden day go past. 

They hold us from the woodlark'a haunts, and violet's dingles 
back, 

And from all the lively sounds and gleams in tho shining river's 
track; 

They bar us from our heritage of spring- time, hope, and mirth, 
And weigh our burdened spirits down with the cumbrous things 
of earth. 

Tet should this be ? Too much, too soon, despondingly we yield ; 
A better lesson we are taught by the lilies of tho field ! 
A sweeter by the birds of heaven — which tell us in their 
flight, 

Of One that through the desert air for ever guides them right. 

Shall not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid vain conflicts 
coase? 

Aye, when they commune with themselves in holy hours of peace, 
And feel that by the lights and clouds through which our path- 
way lies, 

By the beauty and the grief alike, we aro training for the skies. 

MRS. HEMANS. 
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In the tribe of Neggedeh there was a horse whose 
fame was spread far and near, and a Bedouin of another 
tribe, by name, Daher, desired extremely to possess it. 
Having offered in vain for it his camels and his whole 
wealth, he hit at length upon the following device, by 
which he hoped to gain the object of his desire. He 
resolved to stain his face with the juice of an herb — to 
clothe himself in rags — to tie his legs and neck together, 
so as to appear like a lame beggar. Thus equipped, he 
went to wait for Nahcr, the owner of the horse, on the 
road that he knew be was to pass ; and when he saw him 
approach on his beautiful steed, he cried out, in a meek 
voice, " I am a poor stranger ; for three days 1 have been 
unable to move from this place to seek for food : help me, 
and Heaven will reward you." 

The Bedouin kindly offered to take him up on his horse, 
and cairy him home; but the rogue replied: " I cannot 
rise ; I have no strength left." Naher, touched with pity, 
dismounted, led his horse to the spot, and with great diffi- 
culty set the seeming beggar on his back. No sooner, 
however, did Daher feel himself in the saddle than he set 
spurs to the horse, and galloped oif, calling out as he did 
so : "It is I, Daher j I have got the horse, and am off with 
it I" Naher called after him to stop and listen. Certain 
of not being pursued, he turned and halted at a short 
distance from Naher, who was armed with a spear. 

" You have taken my horse," said the latter ; " since 
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Heaven has willed it, I wish you joy of it ; but I do con- 
jure you never to tell any one how you came by it," " And 
why not ?" said Daher, " Because," answered the noble 
Arab, " another man might be really ill, and men would 
fear to help him. You would thus be the cause of many re- 
fusing to perform an act of charity, for fear of being duped 
as I have been." Struck with shame at these words, Daher 
was silent for a moment, then sprang from the horse, re- 
turned it to its owner, embracing him. Naher prevailed 
upon him to accompany him to his tent, where they spent a 
few days together, and became sincere friends for life. 



&mitl fife in dEnglatrtr. 



"Ota! Menriljtotbo beat pornuin ot man. 
Friondlj to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
DornBSLfc life, in rural plenaaras F »a8'J."-C0KpEIl. 

The stranger who would form a correct opinion of the 
English character must not confine his observation to the 
metropolis. He must go forth into the country ; he must 
sojourn in villages and hamlets ; he must visit castles, villas, 
farm-houses, cottages ; he must wander through parks and 
gardens, along hedges and green lanes ; he must loiter 
about country churches ; attend wakes and fairs, and other 
rural festivals ; and cope with the people in all their condi- 
tions, and all their habits and manners. In some countries the 
large cities absorb the wealth and fashion of the nation ; 
they are the only fixed abodes of elegant and intelligent 
society, and the country is inhabited almost entirely by 
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bearish peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the metro- 
polis is a mere gathering-place, or general rendezvous of 
the polite classes, where they devote a small portion of the 
year to a hurry of gaiety and dissipation, and, having in- 
dulged in this kind of carnival, return again to the appar- 
ently more congenial habits of rural life. The various 
orders of society are therefore diffused over the whole sur- 
face of the kingdom, and the most retired neighbourhoods 
afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the rural 
feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the beauties 
of nature, and a keen relish for the pleasures and employ- 
ments of the country. The passion seems inherent in them. 
Even the inhabitants of cities, born and brought up among 
brick walls and bustling streets, enter with facility into 
rural habits, and evince a taste for rural occupations. The 
merchant has his snug retreat in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, where he often displays as much pride and zeal in 
the cultivation of his flower-garden, and the maturing of 
his fruits, as he does in the management of his business, and 
the success of a commercial enterprise. Even those less- 
fortunate individuals who are doomed to pass their lives 
in the midst of din and traffic, contrive to have something 
that shall remind them of the green aspect of nature. In 
the most dark and dingy quarters of the city, the drawing- 
room window resembles frequently a bank of flowers ; 
every spot capable of vegetation, has its grass-plot and 
flower-bed ; and every square its mimic park, laid out with 
picturesque taste, and gleaming with refreshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town, are apt 
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to form an unfavourable opinion of his social character. He 
is either absorbed in business, or distracted by the thou- 
sand engagements that dissipate time, thought, and feeling 
in this huge metropolis. He has therefore, too commonly, 
a look of hurry and abstraction. Wherever he happens to 
be, he is on the point of going somewhere else ; at the mo- 
ment he is talking on one subject, his mind is wandering 
to another ; and while paying a friendly visit, be is calcula- 
ting how he shall economise time, so as to pay the other 
visits allotted in the morning. An immense metropolis like 
London is calculated to make men selfish and uninterest- 
ing. In their casual and transient meetings, they can but 
deal briefly in commonplaces. They present but the cold 
superficies of character — its rich and genial qualities have 
no time to be warmed into a flow. It is in the country 
that the Englishman gives scope to his natural feelings- 
He breaks loose gladly from the cold formalities and nega- 
tive civilities of town ; throws off his habits of shy reserve, 
and becomes joyous and free-hearted. He manages to 
collect round him all the conveniences and elegancies of 
polite life, and to banish its restraints. His country seat 
abounds with every requisite, either for studious retirement, 
tasteful gratification, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, 
music, horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds 
are at hand. He puts no constraint either on his guests 
or himself, but, in the true spirit of hospitality, provides 
the means of enjoyment, and leaves every one to partake 
according to his inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and 
in what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They 
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have studied nature intently, and discover an exquisite 
sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. 
Those charms, which in other countries she lavishes in 
wild solitudes, are here assembled around the haunts of do- 
mestic life. They seem to have caught her coy and furtive 
graces, and spread them like witchery about their rural 
abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence 
of English park scenery : vast lawns that extend like 
sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigan- 
tic trees, heaping up rich piles of foliage, — the solemn 
pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the deer troop- 
ing in silent herds across them ; the hare, bounding away 
to the covert, or the pheasant suddenly bursting upon 
the wing — the brook, taught to wind natural inean- 
derings or expand into a glassy lake — the sequestered pool, 
reflecting the quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleep- 
ing on its bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly about 
its limpid waters; while some rustic temple or sylvan 
statue, grown green and dank with age, gives an air of 
classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery ; 
but what most delights me is the creative talent with 
which the English decorate the unostentatious abodes of 
middle life. The rudest habitation, the most unpromising 
and scanty portion of land, in the hands of an Englishman 
of taste becomes a little paradise. With a nicely dis- 
criminating eye, he seizes at once upon its capabiiities, 
and pictures in his mind the future landscape. The 
sterile spot grows into loveliness under his hand ; and yet 
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the operations of art which produce the effect are .scarcely 
to be perceived. The cherishing and training of some 
trees; the cautious pruning of others; the nice distribu- 
tion of flowers and plants of tender and graceful foliage ; 
the introduction of a green slope of velvet turf ; the partial 
opening to a peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of 
water ; — all these are managed with a delicate tact, a per- 
vading yet quiet assiduity, like the magic touchings with 
which a painter finishes up a favourite picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement in 
the country has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in 
rural economy that descends to the lowest class. The 
very labourer, with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of 
ground, attends to their embellishment. The trim hedge ; 
the grass-plot before the door; the little flower-bed bor- 
dered with snug box ; the woodbine trained up against the 
wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lattice; the pot 
of flowers in the window ; the holly, providently planted 
about the house to cheat winter of its dreariness, and to 
throw in a semblance of green summer to cheer the fire- 
side ; — all these bespeak the influence of taste, flowing 
down from high sources, and pervading the lowest levels 
of the public mind. If ever love, as poets sing, delights 
to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of an English 
peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of 
the English has had a great and salutary effect upon the 
national character. 1 do not know a finer race of men 
than the English gentlemen. Instead of the softness and 
effeminacy which characterise the men of rank in most 
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countries, they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, a 
robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, which I 
am inclined to attribute to their living so much in the 
open air, aud^iursuing so eagerly the invigorating recrea- 
tions of the country. These hardy exercises produce also 
a healthy tone of mind and spirits, and a manliness and 
simplicity of manners, which even the follies and dissipa- 
tions of the town cannot easily pervert, and can never 
entirely destroy. In the country, too, the different orders 
of society seem to approach more freely, to be more dis- 
posed to blend and operate favourably upon each other — 
the distinctions between them do not appear to be so 
marked and impassable as in the cities. The manner in 
which property has been distributed into small estates and 
farms has established a regular gradation from the noble- 
man through the classes of gentry, small landed proprietors, 
and substantial farmers, down to the labouring peasantry ; 
and while it has tbus banded the extremes of society 
together, has infused into each intermediate rank a spirit 
of independence. This, it must bo confessed, is not so 
universally the ease as it was formerly ; the larger estates 
having, in late years of distress, absorbed the smaller, and, 
in some parts of the country, almost annihilated the sturdy 
race of small farmers. These, however, I believe, are hut 
casual breaks in the general system I have mentioned. 

In rural occupations there is nothing mean and debasing. 
It leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beauty; it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, 
operated upon by the purest and most elevating of external 
influences. Such a man may be simple and rough, but lie 
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cannot be vulgar. The man of refinement, therefore, finds 
nothing revolting in an intercourse with the lower orders 
in rural life, as he does when he casually mingles with the 
lower orders of cities. He lays aside his distance and 
reserve, and is glad to wave the distinctions of rank, and to 
enter into the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of common 
life. Indeed, the very amusements of the country bring 
men more and more together, and the sound of hound and 
horn blend all feelings into harmony, I believe this is 
one great reason why the nobility and gentry are more 
popular among the inferior orders in England than they 
are in any other country ; and why the latter have endured 
so many excessive pressures and difficulties without re- 
pining more generally at the unequal distribution of fortune 
and privilege. To this mingling of cultivated and rustic 
society may also be attributed the rural feeling that runs 
through British literature ; the frequent use of illustra- 
tions from rural life ; those incomparable descriptions of 
nature that abound in the British poets— that have con- 
tinued down from " the Flower and the Leaf' of Chaucer, 
and have brought into our closets all the freshness and 
fragrance of the dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of 
other countries appear a3 if they had paid nature an occa- 
sional visit, and become acquainted with her general 
charms ; but the British poets have lived and revelled with 
her — they have wooed her in her most secret haunts — they 
have watched her minutest caprices. A spray could not 
tremble in the breeze— a leaf could not rustle to the 
ground — a diamond-drop could not patter in the stream— a 
fragrance could not exhale from the humble violet, nor a 
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daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morning, but it has 
been noticed by these delicate and impassioned observers, 
and wrought up into some beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural 
occupation has been wonderful on the face of the country, 
A great part of the island is rather level, and would be 
monotonous, were it not for the charms of culture ; but 
it is studded and gemmed, as it were, with castles and 
palaces, and embroidered with parks and gardens. It does 
not abound in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in 
little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. 
Every antique farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a 
picture ; and as the roads are continually winding, and the 
view is shut in by groves and hedges, the cyo is delighted 
by a continual succession of small landscapes of captivating 
loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in 
the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well-estab- 
lished principles, of hoary usage and reverend custom ; 
everything seems to be the growth of ages of regular and 
peaceful existence. The old church of remote architecture, 
with its low massive portal, its gothic tower, its windows 
rich with tracery and painted glass, in scrupulous preserva- 
tion, — its stately monuments of warriors and worthies of 
the olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the soil ; 
its tombstones, recording successive generations of sturdy 
yeomanry, whose progeny still plough the same fields and 
kneel at the same altar. The parsonage, a quaint and 
irregular pile, partly antiquated, but repaired and altered 
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in the tastes of various ages and occupants. The stile and 
footpath, leading from the churchyard across pleasant 
fields and along shady hedgerows, according to an im- 
memorial right of way. The neighbouring village, with 
its venerable cottages, its public green, sheltered by trees, 
under which the forefathers of the present race have 
sported. The antique family mansion, standing apart in 
some little rural domain, but looking down with a protect- 
ing air on the surrounding scene : all these, common 
features of English landscape, evince a calm and settled 
security, and hereditary transmission of homebred virtues 
and local attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly 
for the moral character of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight of a Sunday morning, when the 
bell is sending its sober melody across the quiet fields, to 
behold the peasantry in their best finery, with ruddy faces 
and modest cheerfulness, thronging tranquilly along the 
green lanes to church ; but it is still more pleasing to see 
them in the evenings, gathering about their cottage- doors, 
and appearing to exult in the humble comforts and embel- 
lishments which their own hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled repose of 
affection in the domestic scene, that is, after all, the 
parent of the steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments ; and 
I cannot conclude these desultory remarks better than by 
quoting the words of a modern English poet, who has 
depicted it with remarkable felicity : 

" Through each gradation, from the enBtled hall, 
The city dome, fhc villa, crown' d with shade, 



But chief from modest mansions numberless, 

In town or hamlet, sheltering middle life, 

Down to tho cottage vale, and straw-roofd shed, — 

This western isle hath long been famed for scenes 

"Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling place ; 

Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 

(Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 

Can centre in a little quiet nest 

All that desire would fly for through the earth ; 

That can, the world eluding, be itself 

A world enjoyed : that wants no witnesses 

But its own sharers and approving Heaven ; 

That, like a flower deep hid in rocky cleft, 

Smiles, though 'tis looking only at the sky." 1 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 



Web, modest, crimson -tipped flower, 
Thou'st met mo in an evil hour ; 
For I maun 1 crush, among the stoure 1 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnic gem. 

1 From a poem " On tie Death of the Princess Charlotte," ' 
Kev. Kauri Kennedy, A.M. 

3 must. s dust. 
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Alas, it's no thy neebor 1 sweet, 
The bonuie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' spreckled breast, 
"Whon upward springing, blythe to greet 

The purpling cast. 
Cauld blew the bitter, biting north 
Upon thy early bumble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce reared above tho parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random beild 

0' clad or stane 
Adorns the histie stibble field, 

Unseen, alanc. 

There, in thy scantie mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share upturns thy bed 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil'd is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

1 neighbour. 
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Such 13 fie fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless Btarr'd ! 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
'Till billowB rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink, 
Till wrench'd of every stay but Heaven, 

He ruin'd sink ! 

Even thou who mourn' 6 1 the Daisy's fate, 
That fete is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem ruin's ploughshare drives elate 

Full on thy bloom, 
'Till crush' d beneath the furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom ! 

BUBNS. 



fta a Straw, 

OS TURNING HER. UP IN HEH NEST WITH THE PLOUGH. 



Wee, sleekit, cow'rin' tim'rons bcastie, 
O, what a panic's in thy breogtie ! 
Thou need not ctart awa sae hasty, 

TV? bickering brattle ! 
I would be laith to rin and chase thee, 

"Wi' murd'ring pattle ! 
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I'm truly sony man's dominion. 
Has broken nature's social union, 
An' justifies that ill opinion 

"Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion 

An' fellow mortal ! 
I doubt na' whylcs but thou may thieve ; 
"What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live ; 
A daimcn-icker in a thrave 

'b a sma' request: 
I'll get a blcssin' wi' the lave, 

Thy ■wee bit housie, too, in ruin ; 
Its silly wa's the win's are strcwin' ! 
An' nacthiug now, to big a new ane, 

0' foggage green ! 
An' bleak December's winds ensuin', 

Baith smell and keen 1 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste, 
An' weary winter comin' fast, 
An' cozio here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
'Till crash the cruel coulter past 

Out thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' atibble, 
Hast cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turned out, for a' thy trouble, 

But house or hald, 
To thole the winter's sleety dribble 

An' cranrcuch cauld ! 
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But Mbusie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best- laid schemes o' mice an' men 

Gang aft a-glcy, 
An' Ica'e us nought but grief an' pain, 

For promis'd joy. 

Still thou art bless' d, compared wi' me ! 
The present only touchcth thec ; 
But, Och ! I backward cast my e'e, 

On prospects drear ! 
And forward, tho' I canna see, 

I guess an' fear. 

BURNS. 

[This beautiful poem was imagined while the poet was holding the 
plough on the farm of Moss. The field is still pointed out ; the man who 
killed the mouse was called Kane ; ho was gadsman to the bard at the 
time, and he chased the mouse with the plough pettle, for which he was 
rebuked by his young master, who inquired what harm the poor mouse 
had done him. In the night that followed, Burns awoke his gadsman, 
who was in the same bed with him, recited the poem as it now stands, 
and said: — " What think you of our mouse now >" 

Robert Burns, the chief of the peasant poets of Scotland, was born in 
a little mud cottage on the banks of the Doon, in Ayrshire, on the 
29lh January, 1759. He was the son of a gardener, and it was while 
following the plough himself that the genius of poetry revealed itself to 
his uncultivated mind.] 



A sincere return towards religion consoles and elevates the 
soul. 
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% ^raator is but a l&m. 



The light of a cheerful fire shone on the rug and carpet 
of a cosy parlour, and glittered on the sides of the tea-cups 
and well-brightened tea-pot, as Senator Bird was drawing 
off his boots, preparatory to inserting his foot in a pair of 
new handsome slippers which his wife had been working 
for him while away on his senatorial tour. Mrs. Bird, 
looking the very picture of delight, was superintending the 
arrangements of the table, ever and anon mingling admoni- 
tory remarks to a number of frolicsome juveniles, who were 
effervescing in ail those modes of untold gambol and mis- 
chief that have astonished mothers ever since the fiood. 

" Tom, let the door-knob alone, there's a man ! — Mary ! 
Mary; don't pull the cat's tail — poor pussy! — Jim, you 
mustn't cling on that table — no, no !— You don't know, my 
dear, what a surprise it is to us all to see you here to- 
night!" said she at last, when she found space to say 
something to her husband. 

"Yes, yes, I thought I would just make a run down, 
spend the night, and have a little comfort at home. I am 
tired to death, and my head aches !" 

Mrs. Bird cast a look at a camphor bottle, which stood 
in a half-open closet, and appeared to meditate an approach 
to it, but her husband interposed. 

" No, no, Mary, no doctoring ! a cup of your good 
hot tea, and some of our good home living, is what I want. 
It is tiresome business, this legislating !" 
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And the senator smiled, as if he rather liked the idea 
of considering himself a sacrifice to his country. 

" Well !" said his wife, after the business of the tea- 
table was getting rather slack, " and what have they been 
doing in the senate V'~~ Now it was a very unusual thing for 
gentle little Mrs. Bird ever to trouble her head with what 
was going on in the house of the state, very wisely con- 
sidering that she had enough to do to mind her own. Mr- 
Bird therefore opened his eyes in surprise, and said : 

" Not very much of importance." 

" Well ; but is it true that they have been passing a law 
forbidding people to give meat and drink to those poor 
coloured folks that come along ? I heard they were 
talking of some such law, but I did not think any Chris- 
tian legislature would pass it." 

" AVhy, Mary, you are getting to be a politician all at 

" No, nonsense ; I would not give any attention to all 
your politics generally ; but I think this is something 
downright cruel and unchristian. I hope, my dear, no 
such law has been passed." 

" There has been a law passed forbidding people to 
help off the slaves that come over from Kentucky, my dear ; 
so much of that thing has been done by these reckless 
Abolitionists, that our brethren in Kentucky are very 
strongly excited, and it seems necessary, and no more than 
Christian and kind, that something should be done by our 
state to quiet the excitement." 

" And what is the law ? It does not forbid us to shelter 
these poor creatures a night, does it? and give them some- 
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thing comfortable to eat, and a few old clothes, and send 
them quietly about their business V 

"Why, yes, my dear, that would he aiding and abet- 
ting, you know." 

Mrs. Bird was a timid, dashing little woman, of about 
four feet in height, with mild blue eyes, and a peach- 
blow complexion, and the gentlest, sweetest voice in the 
world. As for courage, a moderate-sized turkey-cock 
had been known to put her to rout at the very gobble ; 
and a stout house-dog of moderate capacity would bring 
her into subjection merely by a show of his teeth. Her 
husband and children were her entire world, and in these 
she ruled more by entreaty and persuasion, than by 
command or argument. There was only one thing that 
was capable of arousing her, and that provocation came on 
the side of her unusually gentle and sympathetic nature ; 
any thing in the shape of cruelty would throw her into a 
passion, which was the more alarming and inexplicable 
in proportion to the general softness of her nature. 
Generally the most indulgent and easy to be intreated of 
all mothers, still her boys had a very reverent remembrance 
of a most vehement chastisement she once bestowed on 
them, because she found them leagued with several grace- 
less boys of the neighbourhood, stoning a defenceless 
kitten. 

" I'll tell you what," Master Bill used to say ; " I was 
scared that time: mother came at me so that I thought she 
was crazy ; and I was whipped, and tumbled off to bed 
without any supper, before I could get over wondering 
what had come about; and after that, I heard mother 
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crying outside the door, which made me feel worse than 
all the rest. I'll tell you what," he would say ; " we boys 
never stoned another kitten." 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Bird rose quickly, with 
very red cheeks, which quite improved lier general appear- 
ance, walked up to her husband with a resolute air, 
and said, in a determined tone — 

" Now, John, I want to know if you think such a law 
as that is right and Christian 1" 

" You will not shoot me, Mary, if I say I do ?" 

" I never could have thought it of you, John t You 
did not vote for it ? " 

" Even so, my fair politician." 

" Yon ought to be ashamed, John ! — poor homeless, 
houseless creatures ! It is a shameful, wicked, abominable 
law! and I will break it, for one, the first time I get a 
chance ; and I hope I shall have a chance — I do ! Things 
have got to a pretty pass, if a woman cannot give a warm 
supper and a bed to poor starving creatures, just because 
they are slaves, and have been abused and oppressed all 
their lives, poor things !" 

" But, Mary, just listen to me. Your feelings are all 
quite right, dear, and interesting, and I love you for 
them ; but then, dear, we must not suffer our feelings to 
run away with our judgment. You must consider it is not 
a matter of private feelings : there are great public interests 
involved; there is such a state of public agitation arising, 
that we must put aside our private feelings." 

" Now, John, I don't know anything about politics, 
but I can read my Bible; and there I see that I must 
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feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and comfort the deso- 
late ; and that Bible I mean to follow." 

" But in cases where your doing so would involve a 
great public evil ? " 

" Obeying God never brings on public evils. I know 
it cannot. It is always safest to do exactly as He tells 
us," 

" Now, listen to me, Mary, and I can state to you a very 
clear argument to show — " 

" Oh ! nonsense, John ! you can talk all night, but you 
would not do it. I put it to you, John ; would you now 
turn away a poor, shivering, hungry creature from your 
door because he was a runaway ? Would you now ? " 

Now, if the truth must be told, our senator had the 
misfortune to be a man who had a particularly humane and 
accessible nature, and turning anybody away that was in 
trouble had never been his forte; and what was worse for him, 
at this particular point of the argument, was that his wife 
knew it, and, of course, was making an assault on rather an 
indefensible point. She had recourse to the usual means 
of gaining time, for such cases made and provided. He 
said "ahem!" and coughed several times; took out his 
pocket-handkerchief, and began to wipe his glasses. Mrs. 
Bird, seeing the defenceless condition of the enemy's terri- 
tory, had no more conscience than to push her advantage. 

" I should like to see you doing that, John, — I really 
should ! Turning a woman out of doors in a snow-storm, 
for instance, or may be you would take her up and put her 
in jail, would you not ? You would make a great hand of 
that, would you not?" 
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" Of course it would be a very painful duty—" began 
Mr. Bird. 

" Duty, John! don't use that word ! You know it is 
not a duty — it cannot bea duty ! If folks want to keep their 
slaves from running away, let them treat thein well — that 
is my doctrine. If I bad slaves (as I hope I never shall 
have), I would risk their wanting to run away from me, or 
you either, John. I tell you, folks don't run away when 
they are happy ; and when they do run, poor creatures ! 
they suffer enough with cold, and hunger, and fear, with- 
out everybody's turning against them ; and, law or no law, 
I never will, so help me God!" 

" Mary, Mary, my dear, let me reason with you." 

" I hate reasoning, John — especially reasoning on such 
subjects. That is a way you political folks have of coming 
round a plain, right thing ; though you don't believe in it 
yourselves, when it comes to practice. I know you well 
enough, John ; you don't believe it is right any more than 
1 do ; and you would not do it any sooner than I." 

At this critical juncture, old Cudjoe, the black man-of- 
all-work, put his head in at the door, and wished " Missis 
would come into the kitchen ;" and our senator, tolerably 
relieved, looked after his little wife with a whimsical 
mixture of amusement and vexation, and seating himself 
in the arm-chair, began to read the papers. 

After a moment, his wife's voice was heard at the door, 
in a quick, earnest tone: "John! John! I do wish you 
would come here a moment." 

Ho laid down his paper, and went into the kitchen, and 
started, quite amazed at the sight which presented itself. 
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A young and. slender woman, with garments torn and 
frozen, with one shoe gone, and the stocking torn away 
from the cut and bleeding foot, was laid back in a deadly 
swoon upon two chairs. There was the impress of the 
despised race on her face, yet none could help feeling its 
mournful and pathetic beauty, while its stony sharpness, 
its cold, fixed, deathly aspect, struck a solemn chill over 
him. He drew his breath short, and stood in silence. His 
wife and their only coloured domestic, old Aunt Dinah, 
were busily engaged in restorative measures ; while old 
Cudjoe had got a boy on his knees, and was pulling off his 
shoes and stockings, and chafing his cold little feet. 

" Sure, now, if she ain't a sight to behold!" said old 
Dinah, compassionately ; "'pears like 'twas the heat that 
made her faint. She was tol'able peart when she cum in, 
and asked if she couldn't warm herself here a spell ; and I 
was just a askin' her where she cum from, and she fainted 
right down. Never done much hard work, I guess, by the 
looks of her hands." 

" Poor creature !" said Mrs. Bird, compassionately, as 
the woman slowly unclosed her large dark eyes, and looked 
vacantly at her. Suddenly an expression of agony crossed 
her face, and she sprang up, saying : " Oh, my Harry ! 
have they got him ?" 

The boy, at this, jumped from Cudjoe's knee, and 
running to her side, put up his arms. 

"Oh! he's here! he's here!" she exclaimed. "Oh, 
ma'am !" said she, wildly, to Mrs, Bird, " do protect us ; 
don't let them get him." 

" Nobody shall hurt you here, poor woman," said 
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Mrs. Bird, encouragingly. " You are safe : don't be 
afraid." 

" God bless you !" said the woman, covering her face, 
and sobbing; while the little boy, seeing her crying, tried 
to get into her lap. 

With many gentle and womanly offices, which none 
knew better how to render than Mrs. Bird, the poor 
woman was in time rendered more calm. A temporary 
bed was provided for her on the settle, near the fire ; and, 
after a short time, she fell into a heavy slumber, with the 
child, who seemed no less weary, soundly sleeping on her 
arm ; for the mother resisted with nervous anxiety the 
kindest attempts to take him from her ; and even in sleep, 
her arm encircled him with an unrelaxing clasp, as if she 
could even then he beguiled of her vigilant hold. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird had gone back to the parlour, where, strange as 
it may appear, no reference was made on either side to the 
preceding conversation ; but Mrs. Bird busied herself with 
her knitting-work, and Mr. Bird pretended to be reading 
the paper. 

" I wonder who and what she is," said Mr. Bird, at 
last, as he laid it down. 

" When she wakes up and feels a little rested, we'll 
see," said Mrs. Bird. 

" I say, wife I" said Mr. Bird, after musing in silence 
over his newspaper. 

" Well, dear !" 

" She couldn't wear one of your gowns, could she, by 
any letting down, or such matter ? She seems to be rather 
larger than you are." 
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A quiet perceptible smile glimmered on Mrs. Bird's 
face, as she answered, " We'll see." 

Another pause, and Mr. Bird again broke out — 

" I say, wife !" 

" Well, what now, dear?' 

" Why there is that old bombazine cloak that you keep 
on purpose to throw over me when I take my afternoon's 
nap ; you might as well give her that — she needs clothes." 

At this instant Dinah looked in to say that the woman 
was awake, and wanted to see Misses. 

Mr. and Mrs, Bird went into the kitchen followed by 
the two eldest boys, the smaller children having by this 
time been safely disposed of in bed. 

The woman was now sitting on the settle by the fire. 
She was looking steadily into the blaze, with a calm, heart- 
broken expression, very different from her former agitated 
wildness. 

" Did you want me ?" said Mrs. Bird, in gentle tones. 
"I hope you feel better now, poor woman." 

A long-drawn shivering sigh was the only answer; 
but she lifted her dark eyes, and fixed them on Mrs. Bird 
with so forlorn and imploring an expression, that tears 
came into the little woman's eyes. 

" You need not be afraid of any thing. We are friends 
here, poor woman. Tell me where you came from, and 
what you want." 

" I came from Kentucky," said the woman. 

"When ?" said Mr. Bird, taking up the question. 

" To-night." 

" How did you come ?" 
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" I crossed on the ice." 

" Crossed on the ice ?" said every one present. 

" Yes !" said the woman, slowly, " I did, God helping 
me, I crossed on the ice ; for they were behind me — right 
behind, and there was no other way." 

" Law, misses !" said Cudjoe, " the ice is all broken up ; 
blocks a-swinging and a-tottering up and down in the 
water !" 

" I know it was — I know it !" said she, wildly ; " but I 
did it! I would not have thought I cou)d — I did not think 
I could get over, but I did not care ! I could but die if I did 
not! The Lord helped me ; nobody knows how much the 
Lord can help them, till they try," said the woman, with a 
flashing eye. 

" Were you a slave ?" said Mr. Bird. 

" Yes, sir; I belonged to a gentleman in Kentucky." 

" Was he unkind to you ?" 

" No, sir ; he was a good master." 

" And was your mistress unkind to you V 

" No, sir — no ! my mistress was always good to me." 

" What could induce you to leave a good home, then, 
and run away and go through such danger ?" 

The woman looked up at Mrs. Bird with a keen scru- 
tinising glance, and it did not escape her that she was 
dressed in deep mourning. 

" Ma'am," said she, suddenly, "have you ever lost a 

child r 

The question was unexpected, and it was a thrust on a 
new wound ; for it was only a month since a darling 
child of the family had been laid in the grave. 
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Mr. Bird turned round and walked to the window, and 
Mrs. Bird burst into tears ; but recovering her voice, she 

" "Why do you ask that ? I have lost a little one." 

" Then you will feel for me. I have lost two ; oue 
after another — left them buried there, when I came away ; 
and I had only this one left. I never slept a night with- 
out him ; he was all I had. He was my comfort and pride 
day and night; and, ma'am, they were going to take him 
away from me — to sell him — sell him down south, ma'am, 
to go all alone, a baby that had never been away from his 
mother in his life. I could not stand it, ma'am. I knew I 
never should be good for anything if they did ; and when I 
knew the papers were signed, and he was sold, I took him 
and came off in the night; and they chased me — the man 
that bought him and some of master's folks — and they 
were coming down right behind me, and I heard them, I 
jumped right on the ice, and how I got across I don't 
know; but the first thing I knew was, a man was help- 
ing me up the bank." 

The woman did not sob nor weep. She had gone to 
a place where tears are dry ; but every one around her 
was, in some way characteristic of themselves, showing signs 
of hearty sympathy. 

The two little boys, after a desperate rummaging in 
their pockets, in search of those pocket-handkerchiefs 
which mothers know are never to be found there, had 
thrown themselves disconsolately into the skirts of their 
mother's gown, where they were sobbing and wiping their 
eyes and noses to their heart's content ; Mrs. Bird had 
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lier face fairly hidden in her pocket-handkerchief; and old 
Dinah, with tears streaming down her black, honest face, 
was ejaculating : " Lord, have mercy on us," with all the 
fervour of a camp-meeting ; while old Cudjoe, rubbing his 
eyes very hard with his cuffs, and making a most un- 
common variety of wry faces, occasionally responded in the 
same key with great fervour. Our senator was a statesman, 
and of course could not be expected to cry like other 
mortals ; and so he turned his back to the company, and 
looked out of the window, and seemed particularly busy in 
clearing his throat and wiping his spectacle-glasses, occa- 
sionally blowing his nose in a manner that was calculated 
to excite suspicion, had any one been in a state to observe 
critically. 

" How came you to tell me you had a kind master V he 
suddenly exclaimed, gulping down very resolutely some 
kind of rising in his throat, and turning suddenly round 
upon the woman. 

" Because he was a kind master — I'll say that of him, 
anyway; and my mistress was kind : but they could not 
help themselves. They were owing money ; and there 
was some way, I cannot tell how, that a man had a hold 
on them, and they were obliged to give him his will. I 
listened, and beard him telling mistress that, and she 
begging and pleading for me ; and he told her he could not 
help himself, and that the papers were all drawn ; and 
then it was I took him and left my home, and came away. 
I knew it was no use my trying to live if they did it ; for 
it appears that this child is all I have." 

" Have you no husband?" 
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" Yes, but be belongs to another man. His master is 
very cruel to him, and will hardly ever let him come to 
see me ; and he is grown harder and harder upon us, and 
he threatens to sell him down south, so it is likely I skull 
never see him again." 

The quiet tone in which the woman pronounced these 
words might have, led a superficial observer to think she 
was entirely apathetic ; but there was a calm settled depth 
of anguish in her large dark eye that spoke of something 
far otherwise. 

"And where do you mean to go, my poor woman?" 
asked Mrs. Bird. 

" To Canada, if I only knew where that was. Is it very 
far off, is Canada?" said she, looking up, with a simple 
confiding air, to Mrs, Bird's face. 

" Poor thing !" said Mr. Bird involuntarily. 

" Much further than you think, poor child !" said Mrs. 
Bird ; " but we will try to think what can be done fur you. 
Here, Dinah, make her up a bed in your own room, close 
by the kitchen, and I will think what to do for her in the 
morning. Meanwhile, never fear, poor woman; put your 
trust in God — He will protect you." 

Mrs. Bird and her husband re-entered the parlour. 
She sat down in her little rocking-chair before the fire, 
swaying thoughtfully to and fro. Mr. Bird strode up and 
down the room, grumbling to himself: "Pish! Pshaw! 
confounded awkward business !" At length, coining up to 
his wife, he said : 

" I say, wife, she will have to get away from here this 
very night. Tliat fellow will be down on the scent early 
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to-morrow morning. If it were only the woman, she could 
lie quiet till it was over ; but that little chap cannot be 
kept still by a troop of horse and foot, I'll warrant ine; 
he'll bring it all out, popping his head out of some window 
or door. A pretty kettle of fish it would he for me, too, to 
be caught with them both here just now! No, they will 
have to be got ofl.' to-night." 

" To-night ? — how is it possible X — where to ?" 

"Well! I know pretty well where to," said the sena- 
tor, beginning to put on his hoots with a reflective air ; and 
stopping when his leg was half in, lie embraced his knee 
with both hands, and scnined to go off in deep meditation. 

" It is a confounded awkward, ugly business," said he 
at last, beginning to tug at his bootstraps again, " and that 
is a fact !" After one boot was fairly on, the senator sat 
with the other in his hand, profoundly studying the figure 
of the carpet, " It will have to be done though, for aught 
1 see — hang it all 1" and he drew the other boot anxiously 
on, and looked out of the window. 

Now little Mrs. Bird was a discreet woman — a woman 
who, in all her life, never said, " I told you so !" and on the 
present occasion, though pretty well aware the shape her 
husband's meditations were taking, she very prudently for- 
bore to meddle witli them ; only sat very quietly in her 
chair, and lookedquite ready to hear her liege lord's inten- 
tions, when he should think proper to utter them. 

"You see," he said, "there is my old client, Van 
Trompe, has come over from Kentucky, and set all his 
slaves free ; and he has bought a place seven miles up the 
creek here, back in the woods, where nobody goes, unless 
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they go on purpose, as it is a place that is not found out 
in a hurry. There she would be safe enough ; but the 
plague of the thing is, nobody could drive a carriage there 
to-night but me." 

" Why not ? Cudjoe is an excellent driver." 

"Ay, ay, but here it is ! The creek has to be crossed 
twice ; and the second crossing is quite dangerous, unless 
any one knows it as well as I do. I have crossed it a hun- 
dred times on horseback, and know exactly the turns to 
take. And so, you see, there is no help for it. Cudjoe 
must put in the horses as quietly as possible, about twelve 
o'clock, and I'll take her over ; and then, to give colour to 
the matter, he must carry mc on to the next tavern, to take 
the stage for Columbus, that comes by about three or four, 
and so it will look as if I had had the carriage only for 
that; I shall get into business bright and early in the 
morning. But I am thinking I shall feel rather cheap 
there, after all that has been said and done ; but, hang it, 
I cannot help it!" 

" Your heart is better than your head in this case, John !" 
said the wife, laying her little white hand on his. " Could 
I ever have loved you, had I not known you better than 
you know yourself V and the little woman looked so hand- 
some, with the tears glistening in her eyes, tiiat the sena- 
tor thought he must he a decidedly clever fellow to get 
such a pretty creature into such a passionate admiration of 
him ; and so, what could he do, but walk off soberly, to 
see about the carriage ? At the door, however, he stopped 
a moment, and then coming back, he said, with some hesi- 
tation : " Mary, I don't know how you would feel about 
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it, but there is the drawer full of things — of — of — poor 
little Henry's." So saying, he turned quickly on his heel, 
and shu the door after him. 

H is wife opened the little bed-room door, adjoining her 
room, and, taking the candle, set it down on the top of a 
bureau there ; then from a small recess she took a key, and 
put it thoughtfully into the lock, of a drawer, and made a 
sudden pause; while two'^boys, who, boylike, had followed 
close on her heels, stood looking with silent, significant 
glances at their mother. And oh ! mother that reads this, 
has there never been in your house a drawer, or a closet, 
the opening of which has been to you like the opening 
again of a little grave ? Ah ! happy mother, that you are, 
if it has not been so ! 

Mrs. Bird slowly opened the drawer. There were 
little coats of many a form and pattern, piles of aprons, 
and rows of small stockings ; and even a pair of little 
shoes, worn and rubbed at the toes, were peeping from 
the folds of a paper. There was a toy-horse and wagon, 
— a top — a ball; — memorials gathered with many a tear 
and many a heart-break. 

She sat down by the drawer, and leaning her head on 
her hands over it, wept till the tears fell through her 
fingers into the drawer ; then suddenly raising her head, 
she began, with nervous haste, selecting the plainest and 
most substantial articles, and gathering them into a bundle. 

" Mamma !" said one of the boys, gently touching her 
arm, "are you going to give those things away ?" 

" My dear boys," she said, softly and earnestly, " if our 
dear, loving little Henry looks down from heaven, he 
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would be glad to have us do this. I could not find it in 
ray heart to give them away to any common person — to 
anybody that was happy : but I give them to a mother 
more sorrowful and heart-broken than I am ; and I hope 
God will send His blessing with them." 

There are in this world blessed souls whose sorrows 
all spring up into joys for others ; whose earthly hopes, 
laid in the grave with many tears, are the seed from which 
spiing healing flowers and balm for the desolate and 
distressed. Among such was the delicate woman who sits 
there by the lamp, dropping slow tears, while she prepares 
the memorials of her own lost one for the outcast 
wanderer. 

After awhile Mrs. Bird opened a wardrobe, and taking 
from thence a plain serviceable dress or two, she sat down 
busily to her work-table, and with needle, scissors, and 
thimble at hand, quietly commenced the " letting down" 
business which her husband had recommended, and con- 
tinued busily at it, till the old clock in the corner struck 
twelve, and she heard the low rattling of wheels at the 
door. 

"Mary," said her husband, coming in, with his 
overcoat in his hand, " you must wake her up now ; we 
must be off." 

Mrs. Bird hastily deposited the articles she had col- 
lected into a small plain trunk, and, locking it, desired 
her husband to see it into the carriage, and then proceeded 
to call the woman. Soon arrayed in a cloak, bonnet, and 
shawl that had belonged to her benefactress, she appeared 
at the door, with her child in her arms. Mr. Bird hurried 
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her into the carriage, and Mrs. Bird pressed on after her 
to the carriage-steps. Eliza leaned out of the carriage, 
and put out her hand, a hand as soft and beautiful as was 
given in return. She fixed her dark, large eyes, full of 
earnest meaning, on Mrs. Bird's face, and seemed going 
to speak ; her lips moved, she tried once or twice, but there 
was no sound ; and pointing upwards, with a look never 
to be forgotten, she fell back in the seat and covered her 
face. The door was shut, and the vehicle drove on. 

WHS. UEECHEB HTOWZ. 



Tun Slaver, in the broad lagoon, 
Lay moor'd with idle sail ; 

lie waited for the rising moon, 
And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied. 

And all her listless crew 
Watched the gay alligator glide 

Into the still bayou. 

Odours of orange-flowers and spice 
Reached them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 
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The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slaver's thumb was on the latch, 
He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, " My ship at anchor rides 

In yonder broad lagoon ; 
I only -wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of the moon." 

Before them, with her face upraised, 

In timid attitude, 
Like one half-curious, half-amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden^stood. 

Her eyes were like a falcon's, grey, 
Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore, save a kirtle gay, 
And her own long raven hair ; 

And on her lips there played a smile, 

As holy, meek, and faint, 
As lights, in some cathedral aisle, 

The features of a saint. 

" The soil is barren — the farm is old," 

The thonghtful Planter said ; 
Then looked upon the Slaver's gold, 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 

"With such accursed gains ; 
For he knew whose passions gave her life, 

Whose blood flowed in her veina. 
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But the voice of nature was too weak : 

Ho took the glittering gold ! 
Then pale as death grew the maiden's cheek, 

Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand, 
To be his slave and paramour 

In a strange and distant land. 

LONG FELLOW. 



Some years ago there dwelt a widow in a lonely 
cottage on the sea-shore. All round her the coast was 
rugged and dangerous, and many a time was her heart 
melted by the sight of wretched fishing-boats and coasting 
vessels, and the piteous cries of perishing human beings. 
One stormy night, when the howling wind was making ber 
loneliness more lonely, and ber mind was conjuring up 
what the next morning's light might disclose, a happy 
thought occurred to her. Her cottage stood on an elevated 
spot, and ber window looked out upon the sea ; might she 
not place her lamp by that window, that it might be a 
beacon-light to warn some poor mariner off the coast? 
She did so. All her 'life after, during the winter nights, 
her lamp burned at the window ; and many a poor fisher- 
man had cause to bless God for the widow's lamp ; many a 
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crew were saved from drowning. That widow woman 
" did what she could ;" and if all believers kept their light 
burning as brightly and steadily, might not many a soul be 
warned to flee from the wrath to come ? Many Christians 
have not the power to do much active service for Christ ; 
but if they would live as lights in the world, they would 
do much. If they who cannot preach to the old, or teach 
the young, would but walk worthy of Him who hath called 
them to His kingdom and glory, how much would the 
hands of ministers and teachers be strengthened ! 



William totem. 

The fifteenth century formed an era in the history of 
letters, and it is to he reckoned among those manifold 
coincidences which occur under the government of God, 
that the revival of learning and the discovery of printing 
should have taken their rise at the same time. During the 
two preceding centuries, there had not been wanting 
striking indications of some mighty change. They formed 
a period of manifold preparations, and of no common 
developments. The germs of science and of truth were 
ever and anon bursting through the incrustations and 
heavy mould of ages. Invention followed invention, and 
discovery succeeded discovery. The chemical proportion 
and admixture of a few simple elements gave that singular 
product which we know by the name of gunpowder ; and 
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the knowledge of this single agent led to the most remark- 
able change in European warfare. The value of merely 
personal prowess fell to the lowest point, and in proportion 
as physical force was depreciated, men began to seek 
distinction by mental activity and superiority. Intelligence 
started into fresher life, and society entered on a race of 
progressive fight and knowledge. On the introduction of 
the magnetic needle, expeditions were formed and voyages 
were undertaken. Islands, capes, and coasts were dis- 
covered ; new passages and mighty continents were found 
out. Though the immediate object was gold and a variety 
of wealth, yet we cannot fail to perceive how the face of 
the whole habitable globe was laid open to the eye of the 
naturalist, and to the enterprise of the merchant. Geo- 
graphy, natural history, astronomy, mathematics, and other 
sciences, gained thereby a much more enlarged field of 
vision and more appropriate destinations. Commerce, that 
had hitherto been limited almost entirely to the Mediter- 
ranean, became now extended to every part of the known 
world, and brought the most distant nations into contact 
with each other. Nor was this all. The ruling spirit and 
tone of the age proceeded mainly from the revival of tbe 
ancient literature and learning of the Greeks. On the 
siege and fall of Constantinople, the Grecian fugitives, by 
the rich and long-lost treasures of classical knowledge 
which they brought with them, created a new and brilliant 
era in letters and science — first in Italy, then in Germany, 
and lastly throughout the rest of Europe. The European 
nations turned their knowledge to the best practical account, 
by bringing it to bear on the general improvement and 
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elevation of society. Schools were established, and educa- 
tion was everywhere encouraged. A new intellectual 
epoch began, and though we cannot speak of the change 
as perfect, it was yet the blossom which ripens into fruit, 
or resembled those throes of nature which precede some 
mighty birth. 

It is to the art of printing that we owe that great 
organic change, the Protestant reformation. Humanly 
speaking, this grand religious revolution could never have 
been effected but for the facilities which the press afforded 
for the multipbcation and wider diffusion of those writings 
in which reformed doctrines were enumerated and set forth. 
These were circulated in such numbers, and with such 
rapidity, that a man might as well have attempted to arrest 
the stars in their course, or to have spoken back the flow 
of the tide, as to have checked the spread and progress of 
these writings. The popular mind was thus flooded with 
light and information ; the spirit of inquiry was awakened. 
Man refused to be any longer held in mental and moral 
thraldom. He rose, and cast his chain away. The design 
of Providence, in the establishment of the printing press, 
was clearly seen in the production of the press itself; 
either the whole Bible, or separate portions of it, were the 
first writings that were published; and just as these 
obtained a free and a wider circulation, did civilisation and 
improvement, science and literature, liberty and religion, 
all advance. The press opened a medium of communica- 
tion between the nations, and a channel for the current 
and flow of knowledge to the ends of the earth. It con- 
verted the richest and deepest stores of the human mind 
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into common property. It connected those who were 
geographically farthest removed tlie one from the other, 
and established in the world of letters a new and still closer 
brotherhood. 

The rapidity with which this wondrous art spread, and 
the improvements which it received, may be inferred from 
the fact, that within fifty years there appeared works in 
almost all the learned languages. Before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, printing had reached such a degree of 
perfection as to enable England to compete with any other 
nation ; and now her press is the wonder and the admira- 
tion of the whole civilised world. 

It matters little whether this noble art be attributed to 
Laurentius of Haarlem, or to John Faust, ihe wealthy 
goldsmith of Mayence, or to Guttenberg, his fellow citizen, 
and a man of no vulgar enterprise. It is enough that the 
discovery was made, and that in the progress of events it 
ceased to be a secret. At first the letters were cut in 
wooden blocks ; for these tablets were substituted sepa- 
rate wooden types; these again gave place to metallic 
plates, and the whole of them to cast metal types. This 
last invention was reserved for Peter Schuffer, the son-in- 
law of Faust, who succeeded in constructing a matrix or 
mould for each individual letter of the alphabet, and 
subsequently in forming an amalgam, which rendered the 
type harder and more durable. He now joined his father- 
in-law in business. They concealed the discovery, and 
administered an oath of secrecy to all whom they em- 
ployed, till, by the sacking of Mentz, in 1462, their 
establishment was broken up, their servants dispersed, and 
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the secret divulged. The first book printed with this new 
type was in 1659, The cast letters were all of one size, and 
the larger characters were cut in the metal. In all the types, 
the character employed was the old Gothic or German. 
The introduction of the Roman character is ascribed to 
Sweynheim and Pannutes ; and the italic to the celebrated 
Italian, Aldo Manuzio, who established a printing office 
in Venice in 1488, and to whom the literary world was 
then indebled for several valuable editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics. He obtained a patent for his discovery, 
the exclusive use of which he enjoyed for several years. 

From this period, printing made rapid progress in 
most of the principal towns of Europe. Its introduction 
into England has been, by almost universal consent, as- 
cribed to "William Caxton, who was born in Kent in 1410, 
and who spent twenty-three years in the Netherlands as an 
agent of the Silk Mercers* Company, where he acquired his 
knowledge of this noble invention. After a period of the 
most intense application in making himself master of the 
art — after having overcome what to some other less ardent 
spirits would have proved insurmountable difficulties, and 
after having expended a considerable portion of his own 
little property in the preliminary working of this new and 
sublime power, he came to England, set up a press in 1471 
in Westminster, under the patronage of Milling, who was 
then at the head of the Abbey ; and in 1474 or 1475, issued 
his English work, entitled " The Book of the Chess," and 
though at the outset his publications were few and far be- 
tween—amounting to no more than sixty in some seventeen 
or eighteen years — yet such was his effort to supply his 
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fellow-countrymen with the lessons of a wider intelligence 
and a purer morality, that he at once secured the support 
and patronage of the learned and the noble, of the man of 
letters and the ruler of nations. 

It was after England had been torn asunder by the 
wars of the Roses, and the blood of her children had been 
shed with prodigal profusion, that Henry the Seventh as- 
cended the throne. The character of his administration 
was such as tranquillised the nation, and raised him in 
the esteem of all Europe. The peace which followed the 
civil wars was favourable to mental culture. Availing him- 
self of this period of national tranquillity, Caxton devoted 
himself to the translation of foreign works, or to the 
obtaining of original compositions, by which he contributed 
most effectually to the literature of his country, and the 
education of the people. And, though Henry was not 
himself a man of letters, still Caxton enjoyed his favour, 
and acted under his royal protection. His spirit was on 
fire in the pursuit of his object ; and until the snows of 
about eighty winters had whitened his locks, and the frosts 
of those winters had benumbed his energies, did he con- 
tinue to employ all liis faculties and all his resources in 
forwarding his sublime art. He finished his translation of 
" The Lives of the Fathers" only on the day of his death, 
and went down to the grave as full of honour as of years. 
We are not ignorant of the fact, that it has been attempted 
to rob Caxton of the honour of first introducing the art of 
printing into his native country ; but after the most search- 
ing and sifting examination of the evidence on both sides, 
we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, that to him in 
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good faith beloDgs the honour of having given to his 
country the knowledge of an invention which has impressed 
a distinctive character on all her subsequent history, and 
having taught her how to employ the mightiest power for 
good which man had ever evoked from mere inert matter. 
Whatever may be said in support of the claims of Corsellis, 
we cannot help thinking that the weight of authority and the 
voice of tradition are both in favour of Caxton, and in saying 
this, we are but strewing another flower on that grave on 
which no Englishman can tread with light or giddy step. 

Rapid and astonishing as were the improvements in- 
troduced into the metallic composition employed in the 
type foundry, as also in the matrices or moulds in which 
the types were cast, the construction of the printing press 
was, in the first instance, a thing of no taste or elegance; 
and so it continued, with but few alterations, till the late 
Earl of Stanhope happily succeeded in constructing [one 
entirely of iron, and, by a beautiful combination of levers, 
gave such motion to the screw, as to bring down the 
platten — the level surface that gives the impression — 
with increased rapidity and force, till it reached the type, 
when a very great power was obtained. This was a posi tive 
advance on all that had gone before. Other improve- 
ments followed, but nothing fully commensurate with 
the wants of this age of wondrous development — an age 
of steam, and locomotion, and telegraph — till the hand- 
press gave place to the automatic printing machine. The 
multiplied facilities which our railways opened up for 
communication between one locality and another, and 
especially between the metropolis and the most distant 
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hamlet of our land, demanded that every item of intelli- 
gence — whether political or commercial, whether affecting 
our own nation or other nations, should be supplied with 
the least possible delay. It would no longer suffice to 
throw off a public journal at the rate of two or three thou- 
sand copies per day ; one single hour was too much to devote 
to so limited a result. The substitution of cylindrical 
machinery for the screw-press was first suggested by Nichol- 
son, the editor of the " Philosophical Journal ;" and its ap- 
plication in the form of working machines is due to Konig, 
a native of Saxony, who spent several years, in England, 
in bringing these machines to something approaching per- 
fection. On November the 24th, 1814, the reader of the 
" Times" was assured that he held in his hand a paper printed 
by machinery worked by the power of steam ! This ma- 
chinery produced eleven or twelve hundred impressions per 
hour. Subsequent improvements raised the impressions to 
eighteen hundred. It then occurred to Konig that by 
conveying it from oue paper cylinder, he eould, without 
removing the sheet, print it on both sides. This he effected 
in 1815; but the inventions of Konig were ere long su- 
perseded by the ingenious and combined efforts of Apple- 
gath and Cowper, who constructed a machine in which the 
types passed under four printing cylinders, fed with sheets 
of paper by four boys ; and four thousand impressions on 
one side were obtained in one hour. Since then, Apple- 
gath has constructed a machine with eight cylinders, so 
that from eight to ten thousand impressions of the " Times" 
paper can be secured within sixty minutes of time; while 
by the aid of locomotive power, this public journal is 
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not only conveyed to the Land's End, or to John-o'- 
Groat's, within twenty-four hours from the time of pub- 
lication, but is to be found the same day on the table 
of the Bourse in Paris, just as the sun has passed the 
meridian. This is an achievement of which neither Faust 
nor Caxton ever dreamed. They had no prophetic eye 
to see so far into the future. It was enough that they 
opened to their own age, and to all succeeding ages, that 
path of improvement which is now open to all to follow. 

At the period of Caxton's death there were five indi- 
viduals, including Wynkin de Worde, actively engaged in 
prosecuting this grand art, four of whom were foreigners, 
brought over, in all probability, by our countryman as 
assistants. And now there is scarcely a village of any note 
or consequence which has not its printing establishment ; 
and not a city but has its literati, and its press teeming 
with publications of every class and character. Nor can 
we say that the aTt of printing is yet perfected. Many 
improvements yet doubtless remain. 

The history of this useful art is inseparably connected 
with the progress of mankind. If the productions of the 
press have, more or less, taken the impress of the national 
mind, it is equally certain that the press itself has acted 
with a reflex power on the national intellect, quickening it 
into a higher activity, and breathing into it nobler aspira- 
tions. The press, with all its faults, has been one of the 
world's great teachers, and has given its lessons with a 
freshness, a fulness, and a force, not otherwise to be in- 
sured. It has often espoused the cause of the oppressed 
and the down-trodden. It has frowned upon ignorance, 
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and encouraged education. It has been the advocate of good 
government and social virtue. Nor is it among the least 
conspicuous signs of the times, that a press which pro- 
fessedly aimed at the corruption of the public morals 
would not be suffered to exist in our midst. The cha- 
racter of our literaturej in spite of many defects, is such 
as may fairly challenge comparison with that of any other 
nation. Not only has it more vitality, variety, and power, 
hut its tendencies are purer and more salutary. We are 
here speaking of the press, not in its isolation and separate 
working, but in its combined operation and influence. We 
can call to mind the time when some of our first and lead- 
ing publications seemed to be in direct antagonism to the 
sublime disclosures of the Christian revelation ; and though 
their tone is now lowered and altered, still we dare not 
conceal the fact that there is a great deal of writing in 
every department of English literature, the tendency of 
which is to corrupt the deep fountain of human thought 
and feeling. If "intellect embodied in written language 
be an essential characteristic of literature," the play of 
that intellect may be like that of the lightning, which on 
leaving its dark-bosomed cloud comes forth only to scathe, 
to scorch, and to destroy, or like the arrow of death, 
which kills wherever it touches. But the press of Eng- 
land must not he confounded with this, its corrupter 
portion. The spread of education, and the fact that edu- 
cation is daily rising in its character and its quality, render 
certain a corresponding improvement and elevation in the 
public taste ; and henceforth authors will be compelled to 
write in conformity with the spirit of the age, 

"LEISURE hour. ■ 
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WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAS SAID TO THE PSALMIST. 



Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things arc not wliat they seem. 

Life is real ! life is earnest !" 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust rcturnest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way, 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art is long and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and bravi', 
Still, like muffled drums, aTe heating 

Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle — 

Be a hero in the strife ! 
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Trust no future, howe'er pleasant; 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 
Act — act in tho living Present, 

Heart within, and God o'erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 

"We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Loam to labour and to wait. 

LONGFELLOW. 



gutthte of Xotlj ipm. 



When Sir Robert Peel and Byron were at Harrow 
together, the latter, who was then a lad about fourteen, 
gave testimony of a moat noble and generous feeling. A 
bigger boy was little minded enough to take advantage of 
the youth and weakness of the poor little Robert, who was 
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his fag, to oblige him to perform for him in that capacity 
offices which the child looked upon as derogatory to his 
dignity, and against which lie consequently protested, and 
which he persisted in refusing to do, although his tyrant 
had recourse to harsh treatment in order to enforce obedi- 
ence. On one occasion the unprincipled and miserable 
wretch determined to beat his victim into submission, and 
that he might for the future be convinced that resistance 
on the part uf one so weak as himself would be quite use- 
less, he inflicted a kind of bastinado upon the inner fleshy 
part of the poor little fellow's arm, twisting the limb, as he 
did so, in such a manner as to torture the child severely. 
By the sufferer's side stood Byron, tears in his eyes, and an 
indignant blush of shame upon his cheek, and trembling 
with rage that he was not strong enough to fight the pitiful 
and mean tyrant. At last he asked him how many more 
stripes he intended to inflict on him. " What is that to 
you, young rascal?" said the brute. "Because, if it be 
all the same to you," answered the courageous lad, " I 
will take the rest instead of him." 

Another noble soul in the world, the unhappy victim of 
early mismanagement ! What a contrast in the after-life 
of the suffering child and his champion ! 
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Sit f jUStip; 

OB, A DAY OF DI8TBESS. 



It was a glorious June morning, and I got up gay and 
bright, as the Americans say, to breakfast in the pretty 
summer room overlooking the garden, which, built partly 
for my accommodation and partly for that of my geraniums, 
who make it their winter residence, is as regularly called 
the greenhouse as if I and my several properties, sofas, 
chairs, tables, cheffouieres, and ottomans, did not inhabit it 
during the whole of the fine season, and as if it were not 
in its own person a well-proportioned and spacious apart- 
ment, no otherwise to be distinguished from common draw- 
ing-rooms than by being nearly fronted with glass, about 
which, out-of-door myrtles, passion-flowers, clematis, and 
the Persian honeysuckle, form a most graceful and varied 
framework, not unlike the festoons of flowers and foliage, 
which one sees round some of the scarce and high-priced 
tradesmen's cards and ridotto tickets of Hogarth and 
Bartolozzi. Large glass folding-doors open into the little 
garden, almost surrounded by old buildings of the most 
picturesque form— the buildings themselves partly hidden 
by clustering vines, and my superb berry-tree, its shining 
leaves garlanded to the very top with an English honey- 
suckle in full flower, breaks the horizontal line of the low 
cottage-roof on the other ; the very pear-tree being, in its 
own turn, half concealed by a splendid pyramid of geraniums 
erected under its shade. Such geraniums ! It does not 
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become us poor "mortals to be vain — but really my gera- 
niums ! There is certainly nothing but the garden into 
which Aladdin found his way, and where the fruit was 
composed of gems, that can compare with them. This 
pyramid is undoubtedly the great object from the green- 
house ; but the common flower-beds which surround it, 
filled with roses of all sorts, and lilies of all colours, and 
pinks of all patterns, and campanulas of all shapes, to say 
nothing of the innumerable tribes of annuals, of all the out- 
landish names that ever were invented, are not to be 
despised, even beside the gorgeous exotics, which, arranged 
with the nicest attention to colour and form, so as to com- 
bine the mingled charms of harmony and contrast, seem to 
look down proudly on their humble compeers. 

No pleasanter place for a summer breakfast — always a 
pretty thing with its cherries and strawberries, its affluence 
of nosegays and posies — no pleasanter place for a summer 
breakfast-table than my greenhouse ! And no pleasanter 
companion, with whom to enjoy it, than the fair friend, as 
bright as a rose-bud, and as gay as a lark — the saucy, 
merry, charming Kate, who was waiting to partake our 
country fare. The birds were singing in the branches ; 
bees, butterflies, and myriads of gay, happy insects were 
flitting about in the flower-beds; the haymakers were 
crowding to their light and lively labour in a neighbouring 
meadow ; whilst the pleasant smell of the newly-mown grass 
was blended with that of a bean-field in full blossom still 
nearer, and with the thousand odours of the garden,— so 
that sight, and sound, and smell were a rare compound of 
all that is delightful to the sense and feeling. 
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Nor were higher pleasures wanting. My pretty friend, 
witli all her vivacity, had a keen relish for what is finest in 
literature and poetry. An old folio edition of that volume 
of Dryden, called his " Fables," which contains the glorious 
rifacimenti of parts of Chaucer and the hest of his original 
poems, happened to he on the table; the fine description 
of spring in the opening of the " Flower and the Leaf," led to 
the picture of Eden in the " Paradise Lost," and that again 
to " Comus," and " Comus " to Fletcher's " Faithful 
Shepherdess," and Fletcher's "Faithful Shepherdess" to 
Shakespeare and " As You Like It." The bees and the 
butterflies, culling for pleasure or for thrift the sweets of 
my geraniums, were but types of Kate Leslie and myself 
roving amidst the poets. This does not sound much like 
a day of distress ; but the evil is to come. A gentle sorrow 
did arrive, all too soon, in the shape of Kate Leslie's pony 
phaeton, which whisked off that charming person as fast as 
her two long-tailed Arabians could put their feet to the 
ground. This evil had, however, substantial consolation in 
the promise of another visit very soon ; and I resumed, in 
peace and quietness, the usual round of idle occupation 
which forms the morning employment of a country gentle- 
woman of small fortune ; ordered dinner — minced veal, cold 
ham, a currant pudding, and a salad, if any body happens 
to be curious on the score of my housekeeping ; renewed 
my beaupots ; watered such of my plants as wanted it most, 
mended my gloves; patted Dash; looked at the "Times," and 
was just sitting down to work, when I was most pleasantly 
interrupted by the arrival of some morning visitors — friends 
from a distance — for whom, after a hearty welcome and 
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some cordial chat, I ordered luncheon, with which order 
my miseries began. 

" The keys, if you please, ma'am, for the wine and the 
Kennet <de," said Anne, my female factotum, who rules as 
regent, not only the cook and the under-maid, and the boy, 
but the whole family, myself included, and is an actual 
housekeeper in every respect except that of keeping the 
keys, " The keys, ma'am, if you please,'' said Anne ; and 
then I found that my keys were not in my right hand 
pocket, where they ought to have been, nor in my left hand 
pocket, where they might have been, nor in either of my 
apron pockets, nor in my work-basket, nor in my reticule — 
in short, that my keys were lost 1 

Now these keys were only two in number, and small 
enough in dimensions ; but the one opened that important 
part of me, my writing-desk ; and the other contained 
within itself the specific power over every lock in the 
house — being no other than the key of the key-drawer — 
and no chance of picking them ; for alas ! alas ! the locks 
were Bramah's, So, after a few exclamations, such as, 
"What can have become of my keys? Has any one seen 
my keys I Somebody must have run away with my key3 V 
I recollected that, however consolatory to myself such 
lamentations might be, they would by no means tend to 
quench the thirst of my guests. I applied myself vigorously 
to remedy the evil ail I could, by applications to my nearest 
neighbours (for time was pressing, and our horse and his 
master out for the day) to supply, as well as might be, my 
deficiency. Accordingly, I sent to the public-house for 
their best beer,. which, not being Kennet ale, would not go 
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down ; and to the good-humoured wives of the shoemaker 
and the baker for their best wine. Fancy to yourselves a 
decanter of damson wine arriving from one quarter, and a 
jug of parsnip wine, fresh from the wood, tapped on pur- 
pose, from the other! And this for drinkers of Burgundy 
and Champagne ! Luckily the water was good, and my 
visitors were good-natured, and comforted me in my afflic- 
tion, and made a jest of the matter. Really they are a 
nice family, the Summers, especially the two young men, 
to whom I have, they say, taught the taste of spring-water ! 
This trouble passed over lightly enough ; but scarcely were 
they gone before the tax-gatherer came for money — locked 
up in my desk ! What will the collector say ? And the 
justice's clerk, for warrants left under my care hy the 
chairman of the bench, and also safely lodged in the same 
safe repository ! What will their worships say to this 
delinquency ? It will be fortunate if they do not issue a 
warrant against me in my own person ! My very purse 
was left hy accident in that unlucky writing-desk; and 
when our kind neighbours, the Wrights, sent a melon, and 
I was forced to borrow a shilling to give the messenger, I 
could hear my loss no longer, and determined to institute a 
strict search on the instant. 

But before the search could begin, in came the pretty 
iittle rolly-polly Sydneys and Murrays, brats from seven 
downwards, with their whole train of nurses, and nursery- 
maids, and nursery-governesses, by invitation, to eat straw- 
berries; and the strawberries were locked up in a cupboard, 
the key of which was in the unopenable drawer ! And 
good farmer Brooks ; he, too, called, sent .by His Honour 
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for a bottle of Hollands — the right Schiedam : and the 
Schiedam was in the cellar ; and the key of the cellar was 
in the Bramah-locked drawer ! And the worthy farmer, 
who behaved charmingly for a man deprived of his gin, 
was fain to be content with excuses, like a voter after an 
election; and the poor children were obliged to put up 
with promises, like a voter before one ; to be sure, they 
had a few pinks and roses to sweeten their disappoint- 
ment; but the strawberries were as un-come-at-able as the 
Schiedam. 

At last they were gone ; and then began the search in 
good earnest. Every drawer not locked, every room that 
could be entered, every box that could be opened, was 
ransacked over and over again for the intolerable keys. 
All my goods and chattels were flung together in heaps, 
and then picked over, (a process which would make even 
new things seem disjointed and shabby,) and the quantities 
of trumpery thereby disclosed, especially in the shape of 
thimbles, needle-cases, pincushions, and scissors, from the 
different work-baskets, work-boxes, and work-bags (your 
idle person always abounds in working materials) were 
astounding. I think there were seventeen pincushions of 
different patterns — beginning with an old boot and ending 
with a new guitar. But what was there not ? It seemed 
to me that there were pocketable commodities enough to 
furnish a second-band bazaar ! Everything was there 
except my keys. 

For four hours did I and my luckless companions — my 
maidens — perambulate the house, whilst John, the boy, 
examined the garden, until we were all so tired that we 
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were forced to sit down from mere weariness. Saving always 
the first night of one of my tragedies, when, though I pique 
myself on being composed, I can never manage to sit still ; 
except on such an occasion, I do not think I ever walked so 
much at one time in my life. At last I flung myself on a 
sofa in the greenhouse, and began to revolve the possibility 
of their being still in the place where I had first missed 
them. A jingle in my apron pocket afforded some hope, but 
it turned out to be only the clinking of a pair of garden 
scissors against his old companion, a silver pencil-case — and 
that prospect faded away. A slight opening in Dryden's 
heavily-bound volume gave another glimmer of sunshine, 
but it proved to be occasioned by a sprig of myrtle in 
Palamon and Areite, Kate Leslie's elegant mark. 

This circumstance recalled the recollection of my pretty 
friend. Could she have been the culprit ? And I began 
to ponder over all the instances of unconscious key-stealing 
that I had heard of among my acquaintance : how my old 
friend, Aunt Martha, had been so well known for that pro- 
pensity as to be regularly sought after whenever keys were 
missing; and my young friend, Edward Harley, from the 
habit of twisting something round his fingers during his 
eloquent talk, (people used to provide another eloquent 
talker, Madame de Stael, with a willow-twig for the pur- 
pose,) had once caught up and carried away a key, also 
a Bramah, belonging to a lawyer's bureau, thereby, as the 
lawyer affirmed, causing the loss of divers lawsuits to him- 
self and his clients. Neither Aunt Martha nor Edward 
had been near the place ; but Kate Leslie might be equally- 
subject to absent fits, and might, in a paroxysm, have ab- 
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stracted my keys : at all events it was worth trying ; so I 
wrote her a note to go by post in the evening, (for I grieve 
to say Kate lives about twenty miles off,) and determined 
to wait her reply, and think no more of my calamity, 

A wise resolution ! but, like many other wise resolves, 
more easily made than kept. Even if I could have for- 
gotten my loss, my own household would not have let rae. 

The cook, with professional callousness, came to de- 
mand sugar for the currant-pudding — and the sugar was 
in the store-room — and the store-room was locked ; and 
scarcely had I recovered from this shock, before Anne came 
to inform me that there was no oil in the cruet, and that the 
flask was in the cellar, snugly reposing, I suppose, by the 
side of the Schiedam ; so that if for weariness 1 could have 
eaten, there was no dinner to eat — for without the salad, 
who might take the meat ? 

However, I being alone, this signified little ; much less 
than a circumstance of which I was reminded by my note 
to Kate Leslie, namely, that in my desk were two important 
letters, one triple and franked for that very night, as well 
as a corrected proof-sheet, for which the press was waiting ; 
and that all these despatches were to be sent off by post 
that evening. 

Roused by this extremity, I carried my troubles and my 
writing desk to my good friend the blacksmith — a civil, in- 
telligent man, who sympathised with my distress, sighed, 
shook his head, and uttered the word " Bramah ;" and I 
thought my perplexity was nearly at its height, when, as 1 
was wending slowly homeward, my sorrows were brought to 
a climax by my being overtaken by one of the friends whom 
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I admire and honour most in the world — a person whom all 
the world admires — who told me, in her prettiest way, that 
she was glad to see me so near to my own gate, for that she 
was coming to drink tea with me. 

Here was a calamity ! The Lady Mary H., a professed 
tea-drinker, a green-tea drinker, one (it was a point of sym- 
pathy between us) who took nothing but tea and water, 
and therefore required that gentle and lady-like stimulant 
in full perfection. Lady Mary come to drink tea with 
me ; and I with nothing better to offer her than tea 
from the shop—the village shop — bohea, or souchong, 
or whatever they might call the vile mixture ! Tea from 
the shop for Lady Mary ! Ill luck could go no further ; 
it was the very extremity of small distress. Her lady- 
ship is, however, as kind as she is charming, and bore 
our mutual misfortune with great fortitude ; admired my 
garden, praised my geraniums, and tried to make me 
forget my calamity. Her kindness was thrown away. 
I could not even laugh at myself, or find beauty in my 
flowers, or be pleased with her for nattering them. I 
tried, however, to do the honours by my plants ; and, 
in placing a large night-scented stock, which was just 
beginning to emit its odour, upon the table, I struck against 
the edge, and found something hard under my belt. 

" My keys ! my keys !" cried I, untying the riband, 
and half laughing with delight, as I heard a most pleasant 
jingle on the floor, and the lost keys, sure enough, they 
were ; deposited there, of course, by my own hand ; unfelt, 
unseen, and unsuspected, during our long and weary 
search '. Since the adventure of my dear friend, Mrs. S., 
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who hunted a whole morning for her spectacles whilst 
they were comfortably perched upon her nose, I have 
met with nothing so silly and so perplexing. 

But my troubles were over — my afflictions were at 
an end. 

The strawberries were sent to the dear little girls, 
and the Schiedam to the good farmer, and the warrants 
to the clerk. The tax-gatherer called for his money ; 
letters and proof sheets went to the post, and never in 
my life did 1 enjoy a cup of Twining's green tea so much 
as the one which Lady Mary and I took together after 
my day of distress. 

MISS MIT FORD. 



What is Christianity ? — 'Worship of God devoid of all super- 
stition ; brotherly love ; a perpetual aspiration after virtue ; 
humility without baseness; dignity without pride; to follow 
the example of the God-Man, 



Situation. 

We took our work, and went, you see, 
To take an early cup of tea. 
We did so now and then, to pay 
The friendly debt, and so did they. 
Not that our friendship burned so brigbt 
That all the world could see the light; 
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'Twas of the ordinary genua, 
And little love was lost between us : 
We loved, I think, about as true 
As such near neighbours mostly do. 

At first we all were somewhat dry; 
Mamma felt cold, and so did I : 
Indeed, that room, sit where you will, 
Has draught enough to turn a mill, 
" I hope you're warm ?" says Mrs. G. 
" Oh, quite so," says mamma ; says she, 
" I'll take my shawl off by and by." 
" This room is always warm," said I. 

At last the tea came up, and so, 

"With that our tongues began to go. 

Now, in that house you're sure of knowing 

The smallest wrap of now? (hat's going ; 

Wo find it there the wisest way 

To take some care of what we say. 

— Says she : " There's dreadful doings still 

In that affair about the will ; 

Tor now the folks in Brewer Street 

Don't speak to James's when they meet. 

Poor Mrs. Sam sits all alone, 

And frets herself to skin and bone ; 

For months she settled, she declares, 
All the old gentleman's affairs, 
And always let him have his way, 
And never left him night nor day ; 
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Waited and watched his every look, 
And gave him every drop he took. 
Dear Mrs. Sam ! it was too bad ! 
He might have left Iter all he had." 

" Pray, ma'am," said I, " baa poor Miss A. 
Been left as handsome as they say?" 
" My dear," said she, "'tis no such thing — 
" She'd nothing but a mourning ring : 

To wear that rusty bombazeen?" 

" She had," said I, " the very same 

Three years ago, for — what's his name ? 

The Duke of Brunswick." "Very true, 

And has not bought a thread of new, 

I'm positive," said Mrs. G. 

So then we laughed, and drank our tea. 

" So," said mamma, " I find it's true 
What Captain P. intends to do ; 
To hire that house, or else to buy" — 
" Cluse to the tan-yard, ma'am ?" said I. 
" Upon my word, it's very strange ! 
I wish they may'nt repent the ehanire I" 
" My dear," said she, " 'tis very well, 
You know, if they can bear the smell." 

" Miss F,.," said I, " is said to be 
A siveet young woman, is not she ?" 
" Oh, excellent, I hear," she cried ; 
" Oh, truly so !" mamma replied. 
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" How old should you suppose her, pray ? 
She's older than she looks, they say." 
" Eeally," suid I, she seems to me 
Not more than twenty-two or three." 
" Oh, there you're wrong," said Mrs. G ; 
" Their upper servant told our Jane 
She'll not see twenty-nine again." 
" Indeed, so old ? I wonder why 
She does not marry, then," said I ; 
" So many thousands to bestow, 
And such a beauty, too, you know." 
" A beauty ! Oh, my dear Miss B., 
Ton must be joking now," said she ; 
"Her figure's rather pretty." — "Ah ! 
That's what I say," replied mamma. 

" Miss F.," said I, " I've understood, 
Spends all her time in doing good; 
The people say her coming down 
Is quite a blessing to the town." 
At that our hostess fetched a sigh, 
And shook her head ; and so, said I, 
" It's very kind of her, I'm sure. 
To he so generous to the poor." 
" No doubt," said she, " 'tis very true ; 
Perhaps there may be reasons too : — 
You know some people like to pass 
For patrons with the lower class." 

And hero I break my story's thread, 
Just to remark, that what she said, 
Although I took the other part, 
"Went like a cordial to my heart. 
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Some inuendocs more had passed, 

When out the scandal came at last, 

" Oh, then, I'll tell you something more," 

Said she : " Eliza, shut the door. — 

I would not trust a creature here, 

For all the world, but you, my dear. 

Perhaps it's false — I wish it may, 

But let it go no further, pray !" 

" Oh," said mamma, " you need not fear ; 

We never mention what we hear." 

And so we drew our chairs tho nearer, 

And whispering, lest the child should hear her, 

She told a tale — but much too long 

To be repeated in a song ; 

We panting every breath between, 

With curiosity and spleen. 

And how we did enjoy the sport ! 

And echo every faint report; 

And answer every candid doubt, 

And turn her motives inside out, 

And holes in all her virtues pick, 

Till we were sated, almost sick. 

Thus having brought it to a cloBe, 
In great good humour we arose ; 
Indeed, 'twas more than time to go, 
Our boy had been an hour below; 
So, warmly pressing Mrs. G. 
To fix a day to come to tea, 
We muffled up in cloak and plaid, 
And trotted home behind the lad. 

JANE TAILOR. 
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" Vatero atiEH Mill lie pnlmone ravelin. "— Pkbb. Sat., p. 9!. 

" I rum the old wumau from Lb; trembling heart" 



At my coming to London it was some time before ] 
could settle myself in a house to my liking. I was forced 
to quit my first lodgings, by reason of an officious land- 
lady, that would be asking me every morning bow I had slept. 
I then fell into an honest family, and lived very happily 
for above a week, when my landlord, who was a jolly, 
good-natuTed man, took it into his head that I wanted 
company, and therefore would frequently come into my 
chamber, to keep me from being alone. This I bore for 
two or three days ; but telling me one day that he was 
afraid I was melancholy, I thought it was high time 
for me to be gone, and accordingly took new lodgings 
that very night. About a week after, I found my jolly 
landlord, who, as I said before, was an honest, hearty man, 
had put me into an advertisement in the " Daily Courant," 
in the following words : " Whereas a melancholy man 
leit his lodgings on Thursday last, in the afternoon, and 
was afterwards seen going towards Islington: if any one 
can give notice of him to K. B., fishmonger, in the Strand, 
he shall be very well rewarded for his pains." As I am 
the best man in the world to keep my own counsel, and 
my landlord, the fishmonger, not knowing my name, this 
accident of my life was never discovered to this very 
day. 

I am now settled with a widow woman, who has a 
great many children, and complies with my humour in 
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every thing. I do not remember that we have exchanged 
a word together these five years. My coffee conies into 
my chamber every morning without asking for if. If I 
want fire, I point to my chimney ; if water, to my bason ; 
upon which my landlady nods, as much as to say, she 
takes my meaning, and immediately obeys my signals. 
She has likewise modelled her family so well, that when 
her little boy offers to pull me hy the coat, or prattle in 
my face, his eldest sister immediately calls him off, and 
bids him not disturb the gentleman. On my first enter- 
ing into the family, I was troubled with the civility of 
their rising every time I came into the room; but my 
landlady observing that on these occasions I always cried 
" Pish !" and went out again, has forbidden any such cere- 
mony to be used in the bouse ; so that at present I walk 
into the kitchen or parlour, without being taken notice 
of, or giving any interruption to the business or discourse 
of the family. The maid will ask her mistress (though 
I aui by) whether the gentleman is ready to go to dinner ? 
as the mistress (who is indeed an excellent housewife) 
scolds at the servant as heartily before my face as behind 
my back. In short, I move up and down the house, and 
enter into all companies, with the same liberty as a cat, 
or any other domestic animal, and am as little suspected 
of telling anything that I see or hear. 

I remember last winter there were several young 
girls of the neighbourhood sitting about the fire with my 
landlady's daughters, and telling stories of spirits and 
apparitions. Upon my opening the door, the young 
women broke off their discourse, but my landlady's daugb- 
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ters telling them it was nobody but the gentleman (for 
that is the name which I go by in the neighbourhood, as 
well as in the family) they went on without minding me. 
I seated myself by a candle that stood on a table at one 
end of the room ; and pretending to read a book that I 
took out of my pocket, heard several dreadful stories of 
ghosts, as pale as ashes, that had stood at the foot of a 
bed, or walked over a churchyard by moonlight, and of 
others that had been conjured into the Red Sea for dis- 
turbing people's rest, and drawing their curtains at mid- 
night, with many other old woman's fables of the like 
nature. As one spirit raised another, I observed that at the 
end of every story the whole company closed their ranks, 
and crowded about the fire. I took notice, in particular, 
of a little boy who was so attentive to every story, that 
I am mistaken if he ventures to go to bed by himself 
this twelvemonth. Indeed, they talked so long, that the 
imaginations of the whole assembly were manifestly crazed, 
and, I am sure, will be the worse for it as long as they 
live. I heard one of the girls, that had looked upon me 
over her shoulder, asking the company how long I had 
been in the room, and whether I did not look paler than 
I used to do. This put me under some apprehensions 
that I should be forced to explain myself, if I did not 
retire ; for which reason I took the candle into my hand, 
and went up into my chamber, not without wondering at 
this unaccountable weakness in reasonable creatures, that 
they should love to astonish and terrify one another. 
Were I a father, I should take particular care to preserve 
my children from those little horrors of imagination, 
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which £hey are apt to contract when they are young, and 
are not able to shake off when they are in years. I have 
known a soldier that has entered a breach affrighted 
at his own shadow, and look pale at a little scratching 
at his door, who the day before had marched up against 
a battery of cannon. There are instances of persons 
who have been terrified even to distraction at the 
figure of a tree, or the shaking of a bulrush. The 
truth of it is, I look upon a sound imagination as the 
greatest blessing of life, next to a clear judgment and 
a good conscience. In the mean time, since there are 
very few whose minds are not more or less subject to 
these dreadful thoughts and apprehensions, we ought 
to arm ourselves against them by the dictates of reason 
and religion — " to pull the old woman out of our heart," 
(as Persius expresses it in the motto of my paper), and 
extinguish those impertinent notions which we imbibed at 
a time when we were not able to judge of their absurdity. 
Or, if we believe, as many wise and good men have done, 
that there are such phantoms and apparitions as those I 
have been speaking of, let us endeavour to establish to our- 
selves an interest in Him who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in His hands, and moderates them after such a 
manner that it is impossible for one being to break loose 
upon another without His knowledge and permission. 

For my own part, I am apt to join in the opinion of 
those who believe that all the regions of nature swarm 
with spirits, and that we have multitudes of spectators 
on all our actions when we think ourselves most alone; 
but, instead of terrifying myself with such a notion, I am 
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wonderfully pleased to think that I am always engaged 
with such a numerable society in searching out the won- 
ders of the creation, and joining in the same concert of 
praise and adoration. 

Milton has finely described this mixed communion of 
men and spirits in Paradise, and had doubtless his eye 
upon a verse in old Hesiod, which is almost word for word 
the same with his third line in the following passage of the 
" Puradise Lost:" 

"Xor think, though men were none, 
That heaven would waul spectators, (jud want praise : 
Millions of upiriiutil civ:! In res walk the earth 
Unseen, hoth when wo woke and when we sleep ; 
All these with ceaseless praise His works behold 
Both dny and night. How often from the sleep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Solo, or responsive each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator ! Oft in hands, 
"While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
"With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 
la full harmonic number joined their songs, 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven." 

Sr-ECTATOB. 



" True dignity consists ia being ashamed only of bad uctious !" 
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The hostelrie of the " Flying Stag," at Strasbourg, 
was, like every inn in the empire at the period, conducted 
much with the same discourteous inattention to the wants 
and accommodation of the guests, as that of Joint Mengs. 
But the youth and good looks of Arthur Pliilipson — 
circumstances which seldom or ever fail to produce an 
effect where the fair are concerned — prevailed upon a 
short, plump, dimpled, blue-eyed, fair-skinned young frau, 
the daughter of the landlord of the " Flying Stag" (him- 
self a fat old man, pinned to the oaken chair in the stube), 
to carry herself to the young Englishman with a degree of 
condescension which, in the privileged race to which she 
belonged, was little short of degradation. She not only 
put her light buskins and her pretty ancles in danger of 
being soiled by tripping across the yard to point out an 
unoccupied stable, but, on Arthur's inquiry alter his father, 
condescended to recollect that such a guest as he described 
had lodged in the house last night, and had said that he 
expected to meet there a young person his fellow-traveller. 

" i will send him out to you, fair sir," said the little 
young frau, with a smile, which, if things of the kind are 
to be valued by their rare occurrence, must have been 
reckoned inestimable. 

She was as good as her word. In a few instants, the 
elder 1'hilipson entered tho stable, and folded his son iu 
Lis arms. 

" My son — my dear son !" said the Englishman, his 
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usual stoicism broken down, and melted by natural feel- 
ing and parental tenderness : " welcome to me at all 
times, — welcome in a period of doubt and danger, — and 
most welcome of all in a moment which forms the very 
crisis of our fate. In a few hours I shall know what we 
shall expect from the Duke of Burgundy. — -Hast thou 
the token ?" 

Arthur's hand first sought that which was nearest to 
his heart, both in the literal and allegorical sense — the 
small parcel, namely, which Anne had^iven him at part- 
ing. But he recollected himself in the instant, and pre- 
sented to his father the packet which had been so strangely 
lost and recovered at La Ferrette. 

" It bath run its own risk since you saw it," he ob- 
served to his father, " and so have I mine. I received 
hospitality at the castle last night, and, behold, a body 
of lanz-knechts in the neighbourhood began in the morn- 
ing to mutiny for their pay. The inhabitants fled from 
the castle to escape their violence ; and as we passed their 
leaguer in the grey of the morning, a drunken Baaren- 
Hauter shot my poor horse, and I was forced, in the way 
of exchange, to take up with his heavy Flemish animal, 
with its steel saddle and its clumsy chafron." 

" Our road is beset with perils," said his father. " I, 
too, have had my share, having been in great danger — (he 
told not its precise nature) — at an inn where I rested last 
night ; but I left it in the morning, and proceeded hither 
in safety. I have at length, however, obtained a safe 
escort to conduct me to the Duke's camp near Dijon, 
and I trust to have an audience of him this evening. 
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Then, if our last hope should fail, we will seek the sea- 
port of Marseilles, hoist sail for Candia or for Rhodes, 
and spend our lives in defence of Christendom, since we 
may no longer fight for England." 

Arthur heard these ominous words without reply, but 
they did not the less sink upon his heart, deadly as the 
doom of the judge, which secludes the criminal from 
society and all its joys, and condemns him to an eternal 
prison-house. The bells from the cathedral began to 
toll at this instant, and reminded the elder Philipson of 
the duty of hearing mass, which was said at all hours in 
some one or other of the separate chapels which are con- 
tained in that magnificent pile. On approaching the 
access to this superb cathedral, the travellers found it 
obstructed, as is usual in Catholic countries, by the 
number of mendicants of both sexes who crowded round 
the entrance, to give the worshippers an opportunity of 
discharging the duty of alms-giving, so positively enjoined 
as a chief observance of their church. The Englishmen 
extricated themselves from their importunity by bestow- 
ing, as is usual on such occasions, a donation of small 
coin upon those who appeared most needy or most de- 
serving of their charity. One tall woman stood on the 
steps close to the door, and extended her hand to the 
elder Philipson, who, struck with her appearance, ex- 
changed for a piece of silver the copper coins which he 
had been distributing amongst the others. 

" A marvel !" she said, in the English language, but 
in a tone calculated to be heard only by him, although 
his son also caught the sound and sense of what she said : 
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" Ay, a miracle ! — an Engl i slim an still possesses a silver 
piece, and can afford to bestow it upon the poor I" 

Arthur was sensible that his father started somewhat at 
the voice or words, which bore, even in his ear, something 
of deeper import than the observation of an ordinary 
mendicant. But after a glance at the female who thus 
addressed him, his father passed onwards into the body of 
the church, and was soon engaged in attending to the solemn 
ceremony of the mass, as it was performed by a priest at 
the altar of a chapel divided from the main body of the 
splendid edifice, and dedicated, as it appeared from the 
image over the altar, to St. George ; that military saint, 
whose real history is so obscure, though his popular legend 
rendered him an object of peculiar veneration during the 
feudal ages. The ceremony was begun and finished with 
all customary forms. The officiating priest, with his at- 
tendants, withdrew ; and though some of the few worship- 
pers who had assisted at the solemnity remained telling 
their beads, and occupied with the performance of their 
private devotions, far the greater part left the chapel, to 
visit other shrines, or to return to the prosecution of their 
secular affairs. But Arthur Philipson remarked, that whilst 
they dropped off, one after another, the tall woman who 
had received his father's alms continued to kneel near the 
altar, and he was yet more surprised to see that his father 
himself, who, he had many reasons to know, was desirous 
to spend in the church no more time than the duties of de- 
votion absolutely churned, remained also on his knees, with 
his eyes resting on the form of the veiled devotee (such she 
seemed from her dress), as if his own motions were to be 
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guided by hers. By no idea which occurred to him was 
Arthur able to form the least conjecture as to his father's 
motives ; he only knew that he was engaged in a critical and 
dangerous negotiation, liable to influence or interruption 
from various quarters; and that political suspicion was so 
generally awake in France, Italy, and Flanders, that the 
most important agents were often obliged to assume the 
most impenetrable disguises, in order to insinuate diem- 
selves without suspicion into the countries where their ser- 
vices were required. Louis the Eleventh, in particular, 
whose singular policy seemed in some degree to give a 
character to the age in which he lived, was well known to 
have disguised his principal emissaries and envoys in the 
fictitious garbs of mendicant monks, minstrels, gipsies, and 
other privileged wanderers of the meanest description. 

Arthur concluded, therefore, that it was not impro- 
bable that this female might, like themselves, be something 
more than her dress imported, and be resolved to observe 
his father's deportment towards her, and regulate his 
own actions accordingly. A bell at last announced that 
mass, upon a more splendid scale, was about to he cele- 
brated before the high altar of the cathedral itself, and its 
sound withdrew from the sequestered chapel of St. George 
the few who had remained at the shrine of the military 
saint, excepting the father and the son, and the female 
penitent, who kneeled opposite to them. When the last 
.of the worshippers had retired, the female arose and ad- 
vanced towards the elder Philipson, who, folding his arms 
on his bosom, and stooping his head in an attitude of 
obeisance, which his son had never before seen him assume, 
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appeared rather to wait what she had to say than to 
purpose addressing her. 

There was a pause. Four lamps, lighted before the 
shrine of the saint, cast a dim radiance on his armour and 
steed, represented, as he was, in the act of transfixing 
with his lance the prostrate dragon, whose outstretched 
wings and writhing neck were in part touched by their 
beams. The rest of the chapel was dimly illuminated by 
the autumnal sun, which could scarce find its way through 
the stained panes of the small lanceolated window, which 
was its only aperture to the open air. The light fell 
doubtful and gloomy, tinged with the various hues through 
which it passed, upon the stately, yet somewhat broken 
and dejected form of the female, and on those of the 
melancholy man and his son, who, with all the eager in- 
terest of youth, suspected and anticipated extraordinary 
consequences from so singular an interview. 

At length the female approached to the same side of the 
shrine with Arthur and his father, as if to be more dis- 
tinctly beard, without being obliged to raise the low, solemn 
voice in which she had spoken. 

" Do you here worship," she said, " the St. George of 
Burgundy, or the St. George of merry England, the flower 
of chivalry ?" 

" I serve," said Philipson, folding his hands humbly on 
his bosom, " the saint to whom this chapel is dedicated, 
and the Deity with whom I hope for his holy intercession, 
whether here or in my native country." 

" Ay, — you," said the female, " even you can forget— 
you — even you, who have been numbered among the 
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mirror of knighthood — can forget that you have worshipped 
in the royal fane of Windsor — -that you have there bent a 
gartered knee, where kings and princes kneeled around you ; 
— you can forget this, and make your orisons at a foreign 
shrine, with a heart undisturbed with the thoughts of what 
you have been — praying, like some poor peasant, for bread 
and life during the day that passes over you 1" 

" Lady !" replied Philipson, " in my proudest hours I 
was, before the Being to whom I preferred, but as a worm 
in the dust. In His eyes I am now neither less nor more, 
degraded as I may be in the opinion of my fellow reptiles." 

" How canst thou think thus V said the devotee ; 
" and yet it is well with thee that thou canst. But what 
have thy losses been compared with mine ?" She put her 
hand to her brow, and seemed for a moment overpowered 
with agonising recollections. 

Arthur pressed to his father's side, and inquired, in a 
tone of interest which would not be repressed : " Father, 
who is this lady ? Is it my mother ?" 

" No, my son," answered Philipson ; " peace, for the 
sake of all you hold dear or holy !" 

The singular female, however, heard both the question 
and answer, though expressed in a whisper. 

" Yes !" she said, " young man, I am, I should be, I 
was — your mother ; the mother, the protectress of all that 
was most noble in England. I am Margaret of Anjou !" 

Arthur sank on his knees before the dauntless widow of 
Henry the Sixth, who so long, and under such desperate 
circumstances, upheld, by unyielding courage and deep 
policy, the sinking cause of her feeble husband, and who, 
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if she occasionally abused victory by cruelty and revenge, 
had made some atonement by the indomitable resolution 
with which she had supported the fiercest storms of adver- 
sity. Arthur hod been bred in devoted adherence to the 
now dethroned line of Lancaster, of which his father was 
one of the most distinguished supporters ; and his earliest 
deeds of arms, which, though unfortunate, were neither 
obscure nor ignoble, had been done in their cause. With 
an enthusiasm belonging to his age and education, he in the 
same instant flung his bonnet on the pavement, and knelt 
at the feet of his ill-fated sovereign, 

Margaret threw back the veil which concealed those 
noble and majestic features, which even yet — though rivers 
of tears had furrowed her cheek— though care, disappoint- 
ment, domestic grief, and humbled pride, had quenched 
the fire of her eye, and wasted the smooth dignity of her 
forehead— even yet showed the remains of that beauty 
which once was held unequalled in Europe. The apathy 
with which a succession of misfortunes and disappointed 
hopes had chilled the feelings of the unfortunate prin- 
cess, was for a moment melted at the sight of the fair 
youth's enthusiasm. She abandoned one hand to him, 
which he covered with tears and kisses, and with the other 
she stroked witli maternal tenderness his curled locks, as 
she endeavoured to raise him from the posture he had 
assumed. His father, in the meanwhile, shut the door of 
the chapel, and placed his back against it, withdrawing 
himself thus from the group, as if for the purpose of pre- 
venting any stranger from entering during a scene so 
extraordinary. 
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" And thou, then," said Margaret, in a voice in which 
female tenderness combated strangely with her natural 
pride of rank, and with the calm stoical iudifference in- 
duced by the intensity of her personal misfortunes ; " thou, 
fair youth, art the last scion of the noble stem, so many 
fair boughs of which have fallen in our hapless cause. 
Alas, alas ! what can I do for thee ? Margaret lias not 
even a blessing to bestow ; so wayward is her fate, that 
her benedictions are curses, and she has but to look on 
you and wish you well, to ensure your speedy and utter 
ruin. I have been the fatal poison-tree whose influence 
has blighted and destroyed all the fair plants that rose 
beside and around mc, and brought death upon every one, 
j et am myself unable to find it." 

" Noble and royal mistress," said the elder Philipson, 
"let not your princely courage, which has borne such 
extremities, be dismayed, now that they are passed over, 
and that a chance at least of happier times is approaching 
to you and to England." 

" To England ?— to me, noble Oxford V said the for- 
lorn and widowed queen ; if to-morrow's sun could place 
me once more on the throne of England, could it give back 
to me what I have lost ? I speak not of wealth or power — 
they are as nothing in the balance ; I speak not of the 
hosts of noble friends wno have fallen in defence of me 
and mine, — Somersets, Percys, Staffords, Cliffords, — they 
have found their place in fame, in the annals of their 
country; 1 speak not of my husband,— he has exchanged 
the state of a suffering saint upon earth for that of a 
glorified saint in heaven. But, O Oxford ! my sou — my 
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Edward! — is it possible for me to look upon this youth, 
and not remember that thy countess and I on the same 
night gave birth to two fair boys ? how oft we endeavoured 
to prophesy their future fortunes, and to persuade our- 
selves that the same constellation which shone on their 
birth would influence their succeeding life, and hold a 
friendly and equal bias, till they reached some destined goal 
of happiness and honour ! Alas ! thy Arthur lives ; but my 
Edward, born under the same auspices, fills a bloody 
grave !" 

She wrapped her head in her mantle, as if to stifle the 
complaints and groans which maternal affection poured 
forth at these cruel recollections. Philipson, or the exiled 
Earl of Oxford, as we may now term him, distinguished in 
those changeful times by the steadiness with which he had 
always maintained his loyalty to the line of Lancaster, saw 
the imprudence of indulging his sovereign in her weak- 
ness. 

" Royal mistress," he said, " life's journey is that of a 
brief winter's day, and its course will run on, whether we 
avail ourselves of its progress or not. My sovereign is, I 
trust, too much mistress of herself to suffer lamentation 
for what is past to deprive her of the power of usiug the 
present time. I am here in obedience to your command ; 
I am to see Burgundy forthwith, and if I find him pliant 
to the purpose to which we would turn him, events may 
follow which will change into gladness our present mourn- 
ing. But we must use our opportunity with speed as well 
as zeal. Let me know, then, madam, for what reason your 
majesty hath come hither, disguised and in danger t Surely 
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it was not merely to weep over this young man, that the 
high-minded Queen Margaret left her father's court, dis- 
guised herself in mean attire, and came from a place of 
safety to one of doubt, at least, if not of danger ?" 

"You mock ine, Oxford," said the unfortunate queen, 
" or you deceive yourself, if you think you still serve that 
Margaret whose word was never spoken without a reason, 
and whose slightest action was mi influenced by a motive. 
Alas! I am no longer the same prim and rational being. 
The feverish character of grief, while it makes one place 
hateful to me, drives me to another in very impotence and 
impatience of spirit. My father's residence, thou sayest, 
is safe ; but is it tolerable for such a soul as mine ? Can 
one who has been deprived of the noblest and richest king- 
dom in Europe — one who has lost hosts of noble friends — 
one who is a widowed consort, a childless mother — one 
upon whose head Heaven hath poured forth its last vial 
of unmitigated wrath, — can she stoop to be the companion 
of a weak old man, who, in sonnets and in music, in mum- 
mery and folly, in harping and rhyming, finds a comfort 
for all that poverty has that is distressing, and, what is 
still worse, for all that is ridiculous and contemptible ?" 

"Nay, with your leave, madam," said her counsellor, 
"blame not the good king Rene, because, persecuted by 
fortune, he has been able to find out for himself humbler 
sources of solace, which your prouder spirit is disposed to 
disdain. A contention among his minstrels has for him 
the animation of a kingly combat ; and a crown of Bowers, 
twined by his troubadours, and graced by their sonnets, 
he accounts a valuable compensation for the diadems of 
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Jerusalem, of Naples, and of both Sicilies, of which he 
possesses only the empty titles." 

" Speak not to me of the pitiable old man," said 
Margaret," sunk below even the hatred of his worst enemies, 
and never thought worthy of any tiling more than contempt ! 
I tell thee, noble Oxford, I have been driven nearly mad 
with my forced residence at Aix, in the paltry circle which 
he culls my court. My ears, tuned as they now are only to 
sounds of affliction, are not so weary of the eternal tink- 
ling of harps and squeaking of rebecks, and snapping of 
castanets, — my eyes are not so tired of the beggarly 
affectation of court ceremonial, which is only respectable 
when it implies wealth and expresses power, — as my very 
soul is sick of the paltry ambition which can find pleasure 
in spangles, tassels and trumpery, when the reality of all 
that is great and noble hath passed away. No, Oxford ; if 
I am doomed to lose the last cast which fickle Fortune seems 
to offer me, I will retreat into the meanest convent in the 
Pyrennean hills, and at least escape the insult of the idiot 
gaiety of my father. Let him pass from our memory, as 
from the page of history, in which his name will never be 
recorded. I have much of more importance both to hear 
and to tell. And now, my Oxford, what news from Italy ? 
Will the Duke of Milan afford us assistance with his 
counsels, or with his treasures V 

" With his counsels willingly, madam ; but how you 
will relish them I know not, since he recommends us to 
submission to our hapless fate, and resignation to the will 
of Providence." 

"The wily Italian! Will not, then, Galeasso advance 
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any part of his hoards, or assist a friend to whom he hath in 
his time full often sworn faith ?" 

" Not even the diamonds, which I offered to deposit in 
his hand," answered the Earl, "could make him unlock his 
treasury to supply us with ducats for our enterprise ; yet he 
said, If Charles of Burgundy should think seriously of an 
exertion in our favour, such was his regard for that great 
prince, and his deep sense of your majesty's misfortunes, 
that he would consider what the state of his exchequer, 
though much exhausted, and the condition of his subjects, 
though impoverished by taxes and talliages, would permit 
him to advance in your behalf." 

"The double-faced hypocrite!" said Margaret. "If 
the assistance of the princely Burgundy lends us a chance 
of regaining what is our own, then he will give us some 
paltry parcel of crowns, that our restored prosperity may 
forget his indifference to our adversity. — But what of 
Burgundy ? I have ventured hither to tell you what I 
have learned, and to hear report of your proceedings ; — a 
trusty watch provides for the secrecy of our interview. 
My impatience to see you brought me hither in this mean 
disguise. I have a small retinue at a convent a mile be- 
yond the town. I have had your arrival watched by the 
faithful Lambert ; and now I come to know your hopes or 
your fears, and to tell you my own." 

" Royal lady," said the Earl, " I have not seen the 
Duke ; you know his temper to be wilful, sudden, haughty, 
and unpersuadable. If he can adopt the calm and sus- 
tained policy which the times require, I little doubt his 
obtaining full amends of Louis, his sworn enemy, and even 
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of Edward, his ambitious brother-in-law ; but if be yields to 
extravagant fits of passion, with or without provocation, he 
may hurry into a quarrel with the poor but hardy Helve- 
tians, and is likely to engage in a perilous contest in which 
he cannot be expected to gain anything, while he under- 
goes a chance of the most serious losses." 

" Surely," replied the Queen, "he will not trust the 
usurper Edward, even in the very moment when he is 
giving the greatest proof of treachery to his alliance." 

"In what respect, madam?" replied Oxford. "The 
news you allude to has not reached me." 

"How, my lord? Am I, then, the first to tell you 
that Edward of York has crossed the sea with such an 
army as scarce even the renowned Henry the Fifth, my 
father-in-law, ever transported from France to Italy ?" 

" So much, I have indeed heard, was expected," said 
Oxford, "and I anticipated the efFect as fatal to our 
cause." 

" Edward is arrived," said Margaret, " and the traitor 
and usurper hath sent defiance to Louis of France, and de- 
manded of him the crown of that kingdom, as his own 
right — that crown which was placed on the head of my 
unhappy husband, when he was yet a child in the 
cradle," 

" It is, then, decided — the English are in France 1" 
answered Oxford, in a tone of the deepest anxiety. " And 
whom brings Edward with him on this expedition V 

" All — all the bitterest enemies of our house and cause 
— the false, the traitorous, the dishonoured George, whom 
he calls Duke of Clarence— the blood-drinker, Richard — 
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the licentious Hastings — Howard — Stanley — in a word, 
the leaders of all those traitors whom I would not name, 
unless, by doing so, my curses would sweep them from the 
face of the earth." 

" And — I tremble to ask," said the Earl, " does Bur- 
gundy prepare to join them as a brother of the war, and 
make common cause with his Yorkist host against King 
Louis of France V 

" By my advices," replied the Queen—" and they are 
both private and sure, besides that they are confirmed 
by the bruit of common fame — no, my good Oxford; 
no!" 

" For that may the saints be praised !" answered Oxford. 
" Edward of York — I will not malign even an enemy- 
is a bold and fearless leader. But he is neither Edward 
the Third, nor the heroic Black Prince. Nor is he that 
fifth Henry of Lancaster, under whom I won my spurs, 
and to whose lineage the thoughts of his glorious me- 
mory would have made me faithful had my plighted vows of 
allegiance ever permitted me to entertain a thought of vary- 
ing or of defection. Let Edward engage in war with Louis 
without the aid of Burgundy, on which he has reckoned. 
Louis is indeed no hero, but he is a cautious and skilful 
general, more to be dreaded perhaps, in tiiese politic days, 
than if Charlemagne could again raise the oriflamme, sur- 
rounded by Roland and all his paladins. Louis will not 
hazard such fields as those of Creasy and Poictiers, or of 
Agincoort With a thousand lances from Hainault, and 
twenty thousand crowns from Burgundy, Edward shall risk 
the loss of England, while he is engaged in a protracted 
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struggle for the recovery of Normandy and Guienne. But 
what are the movements of Burgundy V 

"He has menaced Germany," said Margaret, " and his 
troops are now employed in overrunning Lorraine, of which 
he has seized the principal towns and castles." 

" Where is Ferrard de Vaudemont ? — a youth, it is said, 
of courage and enterprise, and claiming Lorraine in right 
of his mother, Yolande of Anjou, the sister of your 
grace ?" 

" Fled," replied the Queen, "into Germany or Hel- 
vetia." 

"Let Burgundy beware of him," said the experienced 
Earl ; " for should the disinherited youth obtain confeder- 
ates in Germany, and allies among the hardy Swiss, 
Charles of Burgundy may find him a much more formidable 
enemy than he expects. We are strong for the present 
only in the Duke's strength, and if it be wasted in idle and 
desultory efforts, our hopes, alas ! vanish with his power, 
even if he should be found to have the decided will to assist 
us. My friends in England are resolute not to stir without 
men and money from Burgundy." 

" It is a fear," said Margaret, " but not our worst fear. I 
dread more the policy of Louis, who unless my espials have 
grossly deceived me, has even already proposed a secret 
peace to Edward, offering with large sums of money to pur- 
chase England to the Yorkists, and a truce of seven years." 

" It cannot be," said Oxford ; " no Englishman, com- 
manding such an army as Edward must now lead, dares, for 
very shame, to retire from France without a manly attempt 
to recover his lost provinces." 
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" Such would have been the thoughts of a rightful 
prince," said Margaret, " who left behind him an obe- 
dient and faithful kingdom. Such may not be the 
thoughts of this Edward, misnamed Plantagenet, base 
perhaps in mind as in blood ; such will not be his 
thoughts. Every breeze that blows from England will 
bring with it apprehensions of defection amongst those 
over whom he has usurped authority. He will not 
sleep in peace till he returns to England with those cut- 
throats whom be relies upon for the defence of his stolen 
crown. He will engage in no war with Louis, for Louis 
will not hesitate to soothe his pride by humiliation— 
to gorge his avarice, and pamper his voluptuous prodi- 
gality, by sums of gold; and I fear much we shall soon 
hear of the English army retiring from France with the 
idle boast that they have displayed their banners once 
more, for a week or two, in the provinces which were 
formerly their own." 

" It the more becomes us to be speedy in moving Bui- 
gundy to decision," replied Oxford, " and for that purpose 
I post to Dijon. Such an army as Edward's cannot be 
transported over the narrow seas but in several weeks. 
The probability is that they must winter in France, even 
if they should have truce with King Louis. With a 
thousand Hainault lances from the eastern part of Flanders, 
I can be soon in the north, where we have many friends, 
besides the assurance of help from Scotland, The faithful 
West will rise at a signal — a Clifford can be found, though 
the mountain mists have hid him from Richard's researches 
— the Welsh will assemble at the rallying word of Tudor 
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— the Red Rose raises his head once more — and so God 
save King Henry !" 

" Alas !" said the Queen ; " but no husband — no friend 
of mine — the son but of my mother-in-law, by a Welsh 
chieftain — cold, they say, and crafty. But be it so — let me 
only see Lancaster triumph, and obtain revenge upon 
York, and I will die contented." 

" It is, then, your pleasure that I should make the 
proffers expressed by your grace's former mandates, to in- 
duce Burgundy to stir himself in our cause ? If he learns 
the proposal of a truce betwixt France and England, it 
will sting sharper than aught I can say." 

" Promise all, however," said the Queen. " I know 
his inmost soul — it is set upon extending the dominions of 
his house in every direction. For this he has seized 
Guelders — for this he now overruns and occupies Lorraine 
— for this he covets such poor remnants of province as my 
father still callshisown. With such augmented territories, 
he proposes to exchange his ducal diadem for an arched 
crown of independent sovereignty. Tell the Duke, Mar- 
garet can assist his views ; tell him that my father, Rene, 
shall disown the opposition made to the Duke's seizure of 
Lorraine. He shall do more — he shall declare Charles his 
heir in Provence, with my ample consent ; tell him the old 
man shall cede his dominions to him upon the instant that 
his Hainaulters embark for England, some small pension 
deducted, to maintain a concert of fiddlers, and a troop of 
morrice -dancers. These are Rene's only earthly wants. 
Mine are still fewer, — revenge upon York, and a speedy 
grave ! For the paltry gold which we may need, thou hast 
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jewels to pledge. For the other conditions, security if 

For these, madam, I can pledge my knightly word, in 
addition to your royal faith ; and if more is required, my 
son shall be a hostage with Burgundy." 

" Oh, no — no !" exclaimed the dethroned Queen, 
touched by perhaps the only tender feeling which repeated 
and extraordinary misfortunes had not chilled into insensi- 
bility. " Hazard not the life of the noble youth — he 
that is the last of the loyal and faithful house of Vere — 
he that should have been the brother in arms of my beloved 
Edward — he that had so nearly been his companion in a 
bloody and untimely grave! Do not involve this poor 
child in these fatal intrigues, which have been so baneful 
to his family. Let him go with me. Him, at least, I will 
shelter from danger whilst I live, and provide for when I 
am no more." 

" Forgive me, madam," said Oxford, with the firmness 
that distinguished him ; " my son, as you deign to recol- 
lect, is a De Vere, destined perhaps to be the last of his 
name. Fall he may, but it must not be without honour. 
To whatever dangers his duties and allegiance call him, be 
it from sword or lance, axe or gibbet, to these he must 
expose himself frankly, when his doing so can mark his 
allegiance. His ancestors have shown him how to brave 
them all." 

" True, true," said the unfortunate Queen, raising her 
arms wildly ; " all must perish — all that have honoured 
Lancaster — all that have loved Margaret, or whom she has 
loved ! The destruction must be universal ! — the young 
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must fall with the old !— not a lamb of the scattered flock 
shall escape !" 

" For God's sake, gracious madam," said Oxford, 
" compose yourself! — I hear them knock at the chapel- 
door." 

" It is the signal of parting," said the exiled Queen, 
collecting herself. " Do not fear, noble Oxford — I am not 
often thus ; but how seldom do I see those friends whose 
faces and voices can disturb the composure of my despair. 
Let me tie this relic about thy neck, good youth ; aud fear 
not its evil influence, though you receive it from an ill- 
omened hand. It was my husband's, blessed by many a 
prayer, and sanctified by many a holy tear; even my 
unhappy hands cannot pollute it. I should have bound 
it on my Edward's bosom on the dreadful morning of 
Tewkesbury fight ; but he armed early — went to the 
field without seeing me — and all my purpose was 
vain." 

She passed a golden chain round Arthur's neck as she 
spoke, which contained a small gold crucifix of rich but 
barbarous manufacture. It had belonged, said tradition, to 
Edward the Confessor. The knock at the door of the 
chapel was repeated. 

" We must not tarry," said Margaret; " let us part 
here — you for Dijon, 1 to Aix, my abode of unrest in 
Provence. Farewell ! — we may meet in a better hour ; 
yet how can I hope it ? This I said on the morning before 
the fight of St. Albans — thus on the dawning of Towton — 
thus on the yet more bloody field of Tewkesbury— and 
what was the event ? Yet hope is a plant that cannot be 
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rooted out of a noble breast till the last heart-string crack 
as it is pulled away." 

So saying, she passed through the chapel-door, and 
mingled in the miscellaneous assemblage of personages who 
■worshipped or indulged their curiosity amongst the aisles of 
the cathedral. 

Philipson and his son, both deeply impressed with the 
singular interview which had just taken place, returned to 
their inn, where they found a pursuivant with the Duke of 
Burgundy's badge and livery, who informed them, that if 
they were the English merchants, who were carrying wares 
of value to the court of the Duke, he had orders to afford 
them the countenance of his escort and inviolable cha- 
racter. Under his protection they set out from Strasburg ; 
but such was the uncertainty of the Duke of Burgundy's 
movements, and such the numerous obstacles which oc- 
curred to interrupt their journey, in a country disturbed 
by the constant passage of troops and preparation for war, 
that it was evening on the second day ere they readied the 
plain near Dijon, on which the whole, or great part of his 
power, lay encamped. 

Slit WALTER SCOTT. 
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One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listened to the springs 

Of life within, lite music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 

Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e'er have lost that glorious place ! 

" How happy," exclaimed this child of air, 
" Are the holy spirits that wander there, 

'Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ! 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One blossom of heaven outblooms them all! 

Though sunny the lake of cool Cashmere, 
"With its palm-tree isle reflected clear,' 

And sweetly the founts of that valley fall ; 
Though bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 1 
And the golden floods that thitherward stray, 
Tet oh ! 'tis only the blest can say 

How the waters of heaven outshine them all ! 



1 "Numerous email islands emerge from the Lake of Cashmere. One 
is called Char- Chenaur, from the plane -trees upon it." — Fostee. 

* "The Alton-Koh, or golden river of Tibet, which runs into thelakes 
of Sing-sn-hay, has abundance of gold in its sands, which employs the 
inhabitants all the summer in gathering it."— Description of Tibet in 
Pinkerton. 
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"Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall : 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres 
And multiply each through endless years, 

One minute of heaven is woith them all !" 



The glorious angel, who was keeping 
The gates of life, beheld her weeping ; 
And as he nearer drew and listened 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glistened 
Within his eyelids, like the spray 

From Eden's fountains, when it lies 
On the hlue flower, which, Bramins say. 

Blooms nowhere but in Paradise. 1 

" Hymph of a fair hut erring line !" 
Gently ho Baid, " one hope is thine: 
'Tis written in the Book of Fate, 

1 The Peri yet may he forgleen, 
Who brings to this eternal gate 

The gift that is most dear to Heaven :' 
Go seek it, and redeem thy sin,— 
'Tis sweet to let the Pardoned in." 



i The Bramins of this province insist that the blue oampau flowers 
only in Paradise.— Si R.W. Jokes. 

It appears however, from a curious letter of the Sultan Menangcabaw, 
given by Marsden, that one place on earth may lay claim to the possess ion 
of it. "This is the Sultan, who keeps the flower champaka, (hat is blue, 
and to be found in no other country but his, being yellow elsewhere."— 
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Rapidly as comets nut 

To the embraces of the sun ; 

Fleeter than the starry brands 

Hung at night from angel bands' 

At those dark and daring sprites 

Who would climb th' empyreal heights, — 

Down the bluo vault the Peri flies, 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 
That just then broke from morning's eyes, 

Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse. 

But whither shall the spirit go 
To find this gift for Heaven ? — " I know" 
The wealth," she cries, "of every urn. 
In which unnumbered rubies bum. 
Beneath the pillars of Chilminar; 1 
I know where the Isles of Perfume are, 
Many a fathom down in the sea, 
To the south of sun-bright Araby ; 3 



1 The Mohammedans suppose that falling stars are the firebrands with, 
which the good angels drive mvjv Ihr lmd, "hen they Approach too near 
the empyrean, or verge of the heavens.— Fhteii. 

2 The forty pillars ; so the Persians call the ruins of Persqjolis. It is 
imagined by them that this )i;i]:ne n; Hniln-i was built by genii for the 
purpose of hiding, in their sub terraneous caverns, immense treasures, 
which still remain there.— D'Hebbblot, Yolmbt. 

3 Diodorus mentions the Isle .if l'iin:ie] to the south of Arabia. 
Felix, where there was a temple oi Jupiter. This island, or rather cluster 
of isles, has disappeared, " sunk (says Grandpre) in tho abyss made 
by the fire beneath their foundations." — "Vovaoe to the Indian 
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I know, too, where the genii hid * 
The jsweU'd cup of thoir king Jamahid, 1 
With life's elisir sparkling high ; 
Put gifts like these are not for the sky. 
"Where was there ever a gem that Bhono 
Like the steps of Allah's wonderful throne ? 
And the drops of life— oh ! what would they be 
In the boundless deep of Eternity ?" 

While thus she mused, her pinions fanned 
The air of that sweet Indian land, 
Whose air is balm, whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral rooks and amber beds 
Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 
Whoso rivulets are like rich brides, 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides ; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Peri's paradise ! 



1 The cup of Jamshid, discovered, they say, when digging for the 
foundations of Persepolis.-RicnARDSOH. 

> It is not like the sea of India, whose bottom is rich with 
pearls and ambergris, whose mountains of the const are stored with 
gold and precious stones, whoso gulfs breed creatures that yield 
ivory, and among the plants of whose shores are ebony, red wood, 
and the wood of llair/;in; nines, camphor, cloves, sandal-wood, and 
all other spices and aromatics ; where parrots and peacocks are birds 
of the forests, and musk and civet are collected upon the lands. — 
"Travels of two Mohammedans." 
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• But crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood ; the smell of death 

Came recking from those spicy howers. 

And man, tho sacrifice of man, 
Mingled his taint with every breath 

"Wafted from the innocent flowers. 

Land of tho Sun ! what foot invades 
Thy pagods and thy pillar'd shades, 1 
Thy cavern shrines and idol stones, 
Thy monarchs and their thousand thrones f ! 

#'Tis he of Gazna 3 — fierce in wrath 
He comes, and India's diadems 
Lie ecatter'd ia his minoua path. 

His bloodhounds he adorns with gems, 
Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved Sultana,' 
Maidens within their pure Zenana ; 
Priests in the very fane he slaughters. 
And chokes up, with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines, the sacred waters! 



1 For a particular des uriiitiosi uf I'm li:!uy:ni tree, see "Gardiner's 
Ceylon." 

* With this immense treasure Mahmoud returned to Ghizui, and in 
the year 400 prepared :i ma.irniiiceivi l'fstival, where he displayed to the 
people his wealth in golden thrones and in oilier ornament*, in a great 
plain without the city of Ghizni — Fekisuta. 

3 Mahmoud of Gazna, or Ghizni, who conquered India in the beginning 
of the 11th century. See his history ui Jinn- and Sir J. Malcolm. 

' It is reported that the hunting equipage of Mahmoud was somagniB- 
ciont, that he kept four lumilrcil gn ■yliunruls and bloodhounds, each of 
which wore a collar set with jewels, and a covering edged with gold and 
pearls.—" Univf.ksai. Uistohv," vol. iii. 
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Downward the Peri turns her gaze, 
And, through the war-field's bloody haze, 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his native river, 
The red blade broken in his hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 
"Live," said the conqueror, "live to share 
The trophies and tho crowns I bear !" 
Silent that youthful warrior stood, 
Silent he pointed to tho flood, 
All erimson'd with his country's blood; 
Then sent his last remaining dart, 
Tor answer, to the invader's heart. 

Palsc flew the shaft, though pointed well : 
The tyrant lived, the hero fell ! 
Yet mark'd the Peri where he lay, 

And when the rush of war was past, 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the lust — 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 
Before his free-born spirit fled. 

" Be tliis," she cried, as she winged her flight, 
" My welcome at the gates of light. 
Though foul are the drops that oft distil 

On the field of warfare, blood like this, 

For Liberty shed, bo holy is, 
It would not stain the purest rill 

That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss ! 
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Oil ! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

'Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause !" 

"Sweet," said the Angel, as she gave 

The gift into his radiant hand, 
" Sweet is our welcome of the brave 

"Who die thus for their native land. 
But see — alas! — the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than even this drop the boon must be 
That opes the gates of heaven for thee!" 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 
Now among Afric's lunar mountains,' 

Far to the South, the Peri lighted; 

And sleek'd her plumage at the fountains 

Of that Egyptian tide, whose birth 

Is hidden from the sons of earth, 

Deep in those solitary woods, 

■Where oft the Genii of the Floods 

Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 

And hail the new-born Giants' smile, 1 



1 The mountains of the moon, or the ilantea Luna of antiquity, at the 
foot of which the Nile is supposed to rise.— Bedcb. ■' Sometimes called," 
says Jackson, " Jibble-kumrie, or the white or lunar-coloured; as the 
white horse is called by the Arabians a moon-coloured herte, 

3 The Kile, which the Abyssiniims know by the names of Abey and 
Alawy, or the giant.—" Asiatic Researches," toL i., page 387. 
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Thence over Egypt's palmy groves, . 

Her grots and sepulchres of kings,' 
The exU'd spirit sighing roves; 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta's vale, 2 — now loves 

To watch the moonlight on tho wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The azure calm of Mcaris' Lake. 3 
'Twos a fair scene — a land more bright 

Never did mortal eye behold ! 
Who could have thought, that saw this night 

Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking hi Heaven's sereneat light ; 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 

Languidly their leaf-crown'd heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 

Warns them to their silken hods ;* 
Those virgin lilies all the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright, 

When their beloved Sun's awake; 
Those ruhVd shrines and towers that seem 
The relies of a splendid dream ; 



i See Perry's " View of the Levant," for an account of the sepulchres in 
Upper Thebes, and the numberleBS grots, covered all over with hierogly- 
phics, in the mountains of Upper Egypt. 

a The orchards of llosetta are Med with, turtle-doves. 

a Savary mentions tho pelicans upon Lake Mseris. 

* The superb date-tree, whose head languidly reclines, like that of a 
beautiful woman overcome with sleep.— DiFira> el Hadad. 
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Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's cry is heard, 
Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 
Fast from the moon unsheath its gleam) 
Some purple -wing'd Sultana sitting 1 

Upon a column motionlcs3 
And glittering like an idol bird! 
Who could havo thought that there, even there, 
Amid those scenes so still and Mr, 
The Demon of the Plague hath cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast 
More mortal far than ever came 
From the red desert's sands of flame ! 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape touch'd by his wing, 
Like plants, where the Simoom hath past, 
At once falls black and withering. 

The sun went down on many a brow, 
Which, full of bloom and freshness then, 

Is rankling in the pest-house now, 
And ne'er will fuel that sun again ! 

And oh ! to see the unburied heaps 

On which the lonely moonlight sleeps ! 

The very vultures turn away, 

And sicken at so foul & prey ! 



i That beautiful bird with plumage of the finest shining bine, with 
purple beak and legs, the natural and living ornament of the temples and 
palaces of the Greeks and Romans, which, from the stateliness of its 
port, as well as the brilliancy of its colours, has obtained the title of 
Sultana. 
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Only the fierce hyama stalks 1 
Throughout the city's desolate walks 1 
At midnight, and his carnage plies : 

Woo to the half-dead wrotch who meets 
The glaring of those dark blue eyes' 

Amid the darkness of the streets ! 

" poor race of men!" said the pitying spirit, 

" Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
Some flow'rets of Eden ye still inherit. 

But the trail of the serpent is over them all !" 
She wept — the air grew pure and clear 

Around her, as the bright drops ran ; 
For there's a magic in each tear 

Such kindly spirits weep for man ! 

Just then, beneath some orange-trees, 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together, free, 
Like age at play with infancy, — 



1 Jackson, speaking of the plague that oceurre Jin WestBarbary, when 
he was there, says : " The birds of the air fled away from the abodes of 
men ; the hyamas, on the contrary, visited the cemeteries." 

2 Gondar was full of hyamas, from the time it turned dark, till the 
dawn of day, seeking the different pieces of slaughtered carcasses, which 
this cruel and unclean people expose in the streets without burial, and 
who firmly believe that these animals are Falashta from the neighbouring 
mountains, transformed by magic, and come down t ceat human flesh in 
the dark in safety. — Bbuce. 

3 Ibid. 
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Beneath that fresh and springing bower, 

Close by the lake, she heard the moan 
Of one who, at this silent hour, 

Had hither stolen to die alone, — 
One who, in life, where'er he moved, 

Drew after him the hearts of many; 
Tet now, as though he ne'er were loved, 

Dies here unseen, unwept by any ! 
None to watch near him — none to slake 

The fire that in his bosom lies, 
With even a sprinkling from that lake, 

"Which shines so cool before his eyes, — 
No Toice, well known through many a day, 

To speak the last, the parting word, 
"Which, when all other sounds decay, 

Is still like distant music heard; 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, when ail is o'er, 
"Which cheers the spirit, ere its hark 
Puts off into the unknown dark. 

Deserted youth ! one thought alone 

Shed joy around his soul in death — 
That she, whom he for years had known, 
And loved, and might have called his own, 

Was safe from this foul midnight's breath, — 
Safe in her father's princely halls, 
Whore the cool air from fountains falls, 
Freshly perfumed hy many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India's laud, 
"Were pure as she whose brow they fann'd. 



But soo, who yonder comes by stealth, 

This melancholy bower to seek, 
Like a young envoy sent by Health, 

With rosy gifts upon her cheek ? 
"Tis she — far off, through moonlight dim, 

He know his own betrothed bride, 
Sho who would rather die with him, 

Than live to gain the world beside ! 
Her arms are round her lover now, 

His livid cheek to here she presses, 
And dips, to bind his burning brow, 

In the cool lake her loosen'd tresses. 
Ah ! once how little did he think 
An hour would come when he should shrink 

With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle arms that were to him 

Holy as is the cradling place 
Of Eden's infant cherubim ! 
And now he yields — now turns away, 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All in those proffered lips alone— 
Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 
Never until that instant came 
Near his unasked, or without shame. 
" Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

The blessed air, that's breathed by thee, 
And whether on its wings it bear 

Healing or death, 'tis sweet to me ! 
There — drink my tears, while yet they fall — 

"Would that my bosom's blood were balm ! 
And well thou know'st I'd shed it all, 

To give thy brow one minute's calm. 
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Kay, turn not from me that dear face ; 




Am I not thine — thy own lov'd bride, 




The one — the chosen one, whose place 




In life or death is by thy Hide ? 




Think'st thou that she, whoso only light 




In this dim world from thee hath shone, 




Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 




That must be hers when thou art gone ? 




That I can live and let thee go, 




Who art my life itself ?— Ko, no : 




When the stem dies, the leaf thut grew 




Out of its heart must perish too ! 




Then turn to me, my own love, turn, 




Before, like thee, I fade and burn ; 




Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 




The last pure life that lingers there !" 




She fails ; she sinks, as dies the lamp 




In charael airs, or cavern damp, 




So quickly do bis baleful sighs 




Quench all the sweet light of ber eyes. 




One straggle, mid his pain is past. 




Her lever is uo longer living ! 




One kiss the maiden gives, — one last, 




ong ss, which she expires in giving. 




" Sleep," said the Peri, as softly she stole 




The farewell sigh of tbat vanishing soul, 




As true as e'er warmed a woman's hreastj — 




" Sleep on, in visions of odour rest, 




In balmier airs than ever yet stin'd 




The enchanted pile of that lonely bird, 
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Who sings at the last his own death- lay,' 
And in music and perfume dies away !" 

Thus saying, from her lips she spread 

Unearthly breathings through the place, 
And shook licr sparkling wreath, and shed 

Such lustre o'er each paly face, 
That like two lovely saints they seem'd 

Upon tho evo of doom's-day taken 
From their dim graves in odour sleeping ; 

While that benevolent Peri beam'd 
Like their good angel, calmly keeping 

Watch o'er them till their souls would waken. 

But morn is blushing in the sky; 

Again tho Peri saars above, 
Bearing to heaven that precious sigh 

Of pure, self-sacrificing love. 
High throbb'd her heart, with hope elate, 
Th' Elysian palm she soon, should win, 
For the bright spirit at the gate 

Smiled as she gave that offering in ; 
And she already hoars tho trees 

Of liden, with their crystal bells. 
Hinging in that ambrosial breeze 

That from the throno of Allah swells ; 



1 In the East, they suppose the phecnis to have fifty orifices in his 
bill, which arc continued to his tail ; and that, after living one thousand 
years, he builds himself a funeral pile, sings a melodious air of different 
harmonies through his fifty org in-pipes, flaps his wings with a Telocity 
which sets fire to the wood, and consumes himself.— Kicuabds ok. 
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And she can sec the starry bowls 
That lie around that lucid lake, 

Upon whose banks admitted souls 

Their first sweet draught of glory take !' 

But ah! even Peri's hopes are vain — 

Again the fates forbade — again 

The immorfal barrier closed — " Not yet !" 

The Angel said, as with regret 

He shut from her that glimpse of glory — 

" True was the maiden, and her. story, 

Written in light o'er Allah's head, 

By seraphs' eyes shall long be read. 

But, Peri, see — the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not — holier far 

Than oven this sigh the boon must be 

That opes the gates of heaven for thee !" 

Now upon Syria's land of roses 5 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 



1 " On the shores of a quadrangular lake stand a thousand goblets 
ma do of stars, out of which souls predestined to enjoy felicity drink the 
crystal wave."— Cuateaubbi and. 

! Richardson thinks that Syria had its name from Surj, a beautiful 
and delicate species of rose, for which tliat country has always been 
famous ; hence Suristan, the Land of Hoses. 
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Whoso head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 

■While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who looked from upper air 
O'er all the enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must hare been the glow, 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, 
ilore golden where the sun-light falls ; 
Gay lizards, glittering on the walls' 
Of ruined shrines, busy "and bright 
As they were all alive with light; 
And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 
With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of tho warm "West, — as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
The uucloudcd skies of Pcristan ; 
And then the mingling sounds that come, 
Of shepherd's ancient reed, ! with hum 



i The number of lizards I saw one day in the great court of the 
Temple of the Sun, atlialliec, amounted to many thousands : the ground, 
the walls, and stones of the mined buildings were covered with them. 
— BnucE. 

1 The Syrim, or Tan's pipe, is still 6 pastoral instrumsnt in Syria. 
— Russell. 
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Of the wild bees of Palestine, 1 

Banqueting through the flowery vales ; 
And Jurdiiii ! those sweet bunks of thine, 

And woods bo full of nightingales. 1 

But nought can charm tho luckless Peri ; 
Her soul is sad — her wings are weary ; 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great temple, once his own,' 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 

Flinging their shadows from on high. 
Like dials, which the wizard, Time, 

Had raised to count his ages by. 
Yet hnply there may lie concealed, 

Beneath those chambers of the sun, 
Some amulet of gems anneal' d 
In upper tires, some tablet seal'd 

With the great name of Solomon, 

Which, sptll'd by her illumin'd eyes, 
May teach her whore, beneath the moon, 
In earth or ocean lies tho boon, 
The charm that can restore so soon 

An erring spirit to the skies. 



' Wild bees, frequent in Palestine, in hollow trunks or branches of 
trees, or the clefts of rocks — " huncy out of the stony cock " (Psalm 
txxxi). — Bunnr.u's " Oriental Customs." 

5 The river Jordan is on both sides beset with little thick and 
pleasant woods, among which thousands of nightingales warble all 
togei her. — Thevenot . 

* The Temple of the Sun at Balbec. 
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Cheered by this hope, she beads her thither; 

Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 

If or have the golden bowers of Edon 
In the rich West begun to wither; 
"When o'er the vale of Balbcc winging 

Slowly, she sees a child at play, 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes, 
The beautiful blue damsel- fiies, 1 
That fluttered round the jessmine stems, 
Like winged flowers or flying gems ; 
And, near the boy, who, tired with play, 
Now nestling 'mid the roses lay, 
She saw a wcaiied man dismount 

From liis hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret's rustic fount* 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swift his haggard brow he turned 

To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though never yet had day-beam burned 

Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce, — a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-clouds of gloom and fire; 
In which the I'eri's eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; 



i You behold there a considerable number of a remarkable species 
of beautiful iusecls, the elegance of wliose appearance and their attire 
procured for them the name of Damsels. — SoNNim. 

1 Inmret, "hospice oil on logo et nourit, gratis, lea pelerine pendant 
trois jours." 
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The mined maid — the shrine profaned — 
Oaths broken — and the threshold stained 
"With blood of guests !— there written, all, 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing angel's pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again. 

Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Softened his spirit) look'd and lay, 
"Watching the rosy infant's play : 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chanco 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded joyous gaze, 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 

Encounter morning's glorious rays. 

But hark ! the vesper call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of daylight seta, 
Arising sweetly on the air, 

From Syria's thousand minarets ! 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels,i with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping the eternal name of God 

From Purity's own cherub mouth, 



1 Such Turks as, at the common hours of prayer, are on the road, 
or so employed as not til find convenience to attend the mosques, are 
till ohliscd to perform that duty ; nor are they ever known to fail, what- 
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And looking, while hia hands and eyes 

Are lifted to the glowing skies, 

Like a stray babe of Paradise, 

Just lighted on that flowery plain, 

And seeking for its homo again. 

Oh ! 'twas a sight — that heaven — that child — 

A scene which might have well beguil'd 

Even haughty Eblis of a sigh 

For glories lost and peace gone by ! 

And how felt he, the^ wretched man 

Reclining there — while memory ran 

O'er many a year of guilt and strife, — 

Flew o'er the dark flood of his life, 

Nor found one suuny resting-place, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace ? 

" There was a time," he said, in mild. 

Heart-humbled tones — '' thou blessed ehild ! 

"When, young and haply pure as thou, 

I looked and pray'd like thec — but now — :" 



ever business they ore then about, in that very place they chance to 
stand on ; insomuch, that when a janissary, whom you have to guard 
you up and down the city, hears the notice which is given him from the 
steeples, ho will turn about, stand still, and beckon with hia hand, to tell 
his charge he must have patience for awhile ; when, taking out his 
handkerchief, he spreads it on the ground, sits cross-legged thereupon, 
and says his prayers, though in the open market, which having ended, 
he leaps briskly up, salutes the person whom he undertook to convey, anil 
renews his journey with the mild expression of ' Ghell, gohnnuin ghell,' 
or, 1 Come, dear, follow me.' — Aahon Hill's Traceli, 
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He hung his head — each nobler aim, 

And hope, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood's hour, that instant came 

Fresh o'er him, and he wept — he wept ! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence- ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 
"There's a drop," said the Peri, " that down from the moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Egypt's land, 1 of bo healing a power, 
So balmy a virtue, that e'en in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health re-animates earth and skies ! 
Oh ! is it not thus, thou man of sin, 

The precious tears of repentance fall? 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within, 

One heavenly drop hath dispell' d them oil !" 

And now behold him kneeling there 
By the child's side, in humble prayer, 
"While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
And hymns of joy proclaim through heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven. 



1 The Nucta, or Miraculous Drop, which falls in Egypt precisely on 
St. John's day in June, and is supposed to have the effect of stopping the 
plague. 
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'Twas when the golden orb had set. 




While on their knees they lingered yet. 




There fell a light more lovely far 




Than ever came from sun or star, 




Upon the tear, that, warm and meek, 




Dew'd that repentant sinner's cheek. 




To mortal eye this light might seem 




A northern flash or meteor heam ; 




But well the enraptured Peri knew 




'Twas a bright smile the angel threw 




From heaven's gate, to hail that tear, 




Her harbinger of glory near ! 




" Joy, joy for ever ! my teak is done, — 




The gates are passed, and heaven is won ! 




Oh ! am I not happy ? I am, I am ! 




To thee, sweet Eden 1 how dark and Bad 




Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam, 1 




And the fragrant flowers of Amberabad ! 




" Farewell, ye odours of earth, that die-, 




Passing away like a lover's sigh ; 




My feast is now of the Tooha Tree, 1 




Whose scent is the breath of eternity ! 




1 The country of delight— the name of a province in the kingdom of 
Jannistan, or Fairy Land, the capital of which in called the City of 
Jewels. Amberabad is another of the cities of Jannistan. 

■ The tree Tooha, that stands in Paradise, in the palace of Mahomet. 
Tooha signifies beatitude or eternal happiness. 
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"Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 

In my fairy wreath so blight and brief. 
Oh ! what are the brightest that e'er have blown, 
To the lote-tree, springing by Allah's throne, 1 

"Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf? 
Joy, joy for ever, — my task is done, 
The gates are passed, and heaven is won!" 

MOORE. 



%mMt of fort para. 



Southey relates the following interesting anecdote of 
Nelson at the Battle of the Nile 

The first two ships of the French line had been dismasted 
within a quarter of an hour after the commencement of the 
action ; and the others had in that time so severely suffered 
that victory was already certain. The third, fourth, and 
fifth were taken possession of at half-past eight. Meantime, 
Nelson received a severe wound on the head from a piece of 
langridge shot. Captain Berry caught him in his arms as 
he was falling. The great effusion of blood occasioned an 
apprehension that the wound was mortal. Nelson himself 



1 Mohammed is described in the 53rd chapter of the Koran as having 
seen the angel Gabriel " by the lote-treo, beyond which there is no pass- 
ing; near it is the Garden of Eternal Abode." This tree, say the commen- 
tators, stands in the seventh heaven, on the right hand of the throne of 
God. 
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thought so ; a large flap of the skin of the forehead, cut 
from the bone, had fallen over one eye ; and the other being 
blind, he was in total darkness. When he was carried down, 
the surgeon, — in the midst of a scene scarcely to be con- 
ceived by those who have never seen a cockpit in time of 
action, and the heroism which is displayed amid its horrors, 
— with a natural and pardonable eagerness, quitted the poor 
fellow then under his hands, that he might instantly attend 
the Admiral. " No !" said Nelson, " I will take my turn 
with my brave fellows." Nor would he suffer his own 
wound to be examined till every man who had been pre- 
viously wounded was properly attended to. Fully believ- 
ing that the wound was mortal, and that he was about to 
die, as he had ever desired, in battle and in victory, he 
called the chaplain, and desired him to deliver what he 
supposed to be his dying remembrance to Lady Neison ; he 
then sent for Captain Louis on hoard from the " Minotaur," 
that he might thank him personally for the great assistance 
which he had rendered to the " Vanguard;" and ever mindful 
of those who deserved to be his friends, appointed Captain 
Hardy from the brig to the command of his own ship ; 
Captain Berry having to go home with the news of the 
victory. When the surgeon came in due time to examine 
his wound, the most anxious silence prevailed; and the 
joy of the wounded men and of the whole crew, when 
they heard that the hurt was merely superficial, gave 
Nelson deeper pleasure than the unexpected assurance that 
his life was in no danger. The surgeon requested, and, as 
far as he could, ordered, that he should remain quiet ; but 
Nelson could not rest. He called for his secretary, Mr. 
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Campbell, to write the despatches. Campbell had himself 
been wounded ; and was so affected at the blind and suffer- 
ing state of the Admiral, that he was unable to write. The 
chaplain was then sent for ; but, before he came, Nelson, 
with his characteristic eagerness, took the pen, and con- 
trived to trace a few words, marking his devout sense of the 
success which he had already obtained. He was now left 
alone, when suddenly a cry was heard on the deck that the 
" Orient" was on fire. In the confusion he found his way up, 
unassisted and unnoticed ; and, to the astonishment of every 
one, appeared on the quarter deck, where he immediately 
gave orders that the boats should be sent to the relief of the 
enemy. 

SOUTHEVS LIFE OF KELSON. 



Eeqtflae folks wear oat the patience of their best friends, 
when they set up their etifF fashions for idols, and make others 
bow down to them. And there is selfishness, and wilfulness, and ' 
disobedience too in us, when we will follow our own laws because 
we havo made them ourselves, and set aside those which God 
gives us by the orderings of His providence. Make your plans, 
but make them of leather, not of stone ; and especially don't think 
it is a sin to break through them if there is a call to do so ; nor 
consider it a cardinal virtue to keep them if you are allowed 
' to do it. Plans and rules are good things, but an earnest heart 
is better than all. 
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%\t Settwt. 

' Wbbvs we the woof,— the thread la span; 
The web ia woto,— tha work ia do n o . " — G Bar. 



The hostile armies that lay in the wilds of the 
Horicon passed the night of the ninth of August 1757 
much in the manner that would have prevailed, had they 
encountered on the fairest field of Europe. While the 
conquered were still, sullen and dejected, the victors tri- 
umphed. But there are limits alike to grief and joy ; and 
long before the dead watch of the morning came, the still- 
ness of those boundless woods was only broken by a gay 
call from the exulting young Frenchman of the advanced 
piquets, or a menacing challenge from the fort, which 
sternly forbade the approach of any hostile footsteps before 
the stipulated moment should arrive. Even these oc- 
casional threatening sounds ceased to he heard in that dull 
hour which precedes the day, at which period a listener 
might have sought in vain anj evidence of the presence of 
those armed powers that then slumbered on the shores of 
the "holy lake." 

It was during those moments of deep silence that the 
canvas which concealed the entrance to a spacious marquee, 
in the French encampment, was shoved aside, and a man 
issued from beneath the drapery into the open air. He 
was enveloped in a cloak that might have been intended as 
a protection from the chilling damps of the wood, but 
which served equally well, as a mantle, to conceal his person. 
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He was permitted to pass the grenadier, who watched over 
the slumbers of the French commander, without interrup- 
tion, the man making the usual salute, which betokens 
military deference, as the other passed swiftly through the 
little city of tenia, in the direction of William Henry. 
Whenever this unknown individual encountered one of the 
numberless sentinels who crossed his path, his answer was 
prompt and, as it appeared, satisfactory; for he was 
uniformly allowed to proceed, without further interroga- 

With the exception of such repeated, but brief inter- 
ruptions, he had moved silently from the centre of the 
camp to its most advanced outposts, when he drew nigh 
the soldier who held his watch nearest to the works of the 
enemy. As he approached, he received the usual chal- 
lenge. 

" Qui vive V 

" France !" was the reply. 
" Le mot d'ordre V 

" La victoire !" said the other, drawing so nigh as to bo 
heard in a loud whisper. 

"C'est bien," returned the sentinel, throwing hia 
musket from the charge to his shoulder ; " vous vous 
promenez bien matin, Monsieur !" 

" II est necessaire d'etre bien vigilant, mon enfant," the 
other observed, dropping a fold of his cloak, and looking 
the soldier close in the face, as he passed him, still continu- 
ing his way towards the British fortifications. The man 
started, his arms rattled heavily as he threw them forward 
in the lowest and most respectful salute ; and when he had 
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again recovered his piece, lie turned to walk his post, mut- 
tering between his teeth : — 

" II faut etre vigilant, en vcrite ; je crois que nous avons 
la un caporal qui ne dort jamais !" 

The officer proceeded without affecting to hear the 
words which escaped the sentinel in bis surprise, nor did he 
again pause until he had reached the low strand, and in a 
somewhat dangerous vicinity to the western water bastion 
of the fort. The light of an obscured moon was just suffi- 
cient to render objects, though dim, perceptible in their 
outlines. He therefore took the precaution to place him- 
self against the trunk of a tree, where he leaned for many 
minutes, and seemed to contemplate the dark and silent 
mounds of the English works in profound attention. His 
gaze at the ramparts was not that of a curious or an idle 
spectator, but his looks wandered from point to point, 
denoting his knowledge of military usages, and betraying 
that his search was not unaccompanied by distrust. At 
length he appeared satisfied ; and having cast his eyes im- 
patiently upward towards the summit of the eastern 
mountain, as if anticipating the approach of morning, he 
was in the act of turning on his footsteps, when a light 
sound on the nearest angle of the bastion caught his ear, 
and induced him to remain. 

Just then, a figure was seen to approach the edge of 
the rampart, where it stood, apparently contemplating in 
its turn the distant tents of the French encampment. Its 
head was then turned towards the east, as though equally 
anxious for the appearance of light, when the form leaned 
against the mound, and seemed to gaze upon the glassy 
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expanse of the waters, which, like a submarine firmament, 
glittered with its thousand mimic stars. The melancholy 
air, the hour, together with the vast frame of the man 
who thus leaned in musing against the English ramparts, 
left no doubt as to his person in the mind of the observant 
spectator. Delicacy, no less than prudence, now urged 
him to retire, and he had moved cautiously round the body 
of the tree for that purpose, when another sound drew his 
attention, and once more arrested his footsteps. It was a 
low and almost inaudible movement of the water, and was 
succeeded by a grating of pebbles one against the other. 
In a moment he saw a dark form rise, as it were, out of 
the lake, and steal without further noise to the land, within 
a few feet of the place where he himself stood. A rifle 
next slowly rose between his eyes and the watery mirror, 
but before it could be discharged, his own hand was on the 
lock. 

" Hugh !" exclaimed the savage, whose treacherous 
aim was so singularly and so unexpectedly interrupted. 

Without making any reply, the French oflicer laid his 
hand on the shoulder of the Indian, and led him in pro- 
found silence to a distance from the spot, where their sub- 
sequent dialogue might have proved dangerous, and where 
it seemed that one of them at least sought a victim. Then 
throwing open his cloak, so as to expose his uniform and 
the cross of St. Louis which was suspended to his breast, 
Montcalm sternly demanded — " What means this ? Doe* 
not my son know that the hatchet is buried between the 
English and his Canadian father V 

" What can the Hurons do ?" returned the savage, 
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speaking also, though imperfectly, in the French language. 
" Not a warrior has a scalp, and the pale faces make 

" Ha! le Renard Subtil? Mcthinks this is excessive 
zeal for a friend, who was so late an enemy! How many 
suns have set since le Renard struck the war-post of the 
English V 

" Where is that sun?" demanded the sullen savage. 
" Behind the hill — and it is dark and cold ; but when he 
comes again, it will be bright and warm. Le Subtil is the 
sun of bis tribe. There have been clouds and many moun- 
tains between him and his nation ; but now be shines, and 
it is a clear sky." 

" That the Renard has power with bis people, I well 
know," said Montcalm ; " for yesterday he hunted for 
their scalps, and to-day they hear him at the council fire." 

" Magna is a great chief." 

" Let him prove it, by teaching his nation how to con- 
duct themselves towards our new friends." 

" Why did the chief of the Canadas bring his young 
men into the woods, and fire his cannon at yonder earthen 
house ?" demanded the subtle Indian. 

" To subdue it. My master owns the land, and your 
father was ordered to drive off these English squatters. 
They have consented to go, and now he calls them enemies 
no longer." 

" 'Tis well. Magna took the hatchet to colour it with 
blood. It is now bright; when it is red, it shall be 
buried." 

" But Magna is pledged not to sully the lilies of France. 
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The enemies of the great king across the salt lake are his 
enemies; his friends, the friends of the Hurons." 

" Friends ?" repeated the Huron in bitter scorn ; " let 
his father give Magna a hand." 

Montcalm, who felt that his influence over the warlike 
tribes he had gathered was to be obtained by concession 
rather than by p o we r,"com plied reluctantly with the other's 
request. The savage placed the finger of the French com- 
mander on a deep scar in his bosom, and then exultingly 
demanded — 

" Does my father know that ?" 

" What warrior does not ? 'tis where the leaden bullet 
has cut," 

" And this !" continued the Indian, who had turned his 
naked back to the other, his body being without its usual 
calico mantle, 

" This ? my son has been deeply injured here ! who has 
done this I" 

" Magna slept hard in the English wigwams, and the 
sticks have left their marks," returned the savage with a 
hollow laugh, which did not, nor could not, however, conceal 
the fierce temper that nearly choked him. Then recollect- 
ing himself, with sudden and native dignity, he added— 
" Go ; teach your young men, it is peace ! Le Renard 
Subtil knows how to speak to a Huron warrior!" 

Without deigning to bestow further words, or to wait 
for any answer, the savage cast his rifle into the hollow of 
bis arm, and moved silently through the encampment to- 
wards the woods, where his own tribe was known to lie. 
Every few yards, as he proceeded, he was challenged by 
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the sentinels ; but he stalked onward sullenly, utterly dis- 
regarding the summons of the soldiers, who only spared his 
life because they knew the air and tread, no less than the 
obstinate daring of an Indian. 

Montcalm lingered long and melancholy on the strand, 
where he had been left by his companion, brooding deeply 
on the temper which his ungovernable ally had just dis- 
covered. Already had his fair fame been tarnished by one 
horrible scene, and in circumstances fearfully resembling 
those under which he now found himself. As he mused, 
he became keenly sensible of the deep responsibility they 
assume who disregard the moans to attain their end, and 
of all the danger of setting in motion an engine which it 
exceeds human power to control. Then shaking off a train 
of reflections, that ho accounted a weakness hi such a 
moment of triumph, he retraced his steps towards his tent, 
giving the order as he passed to make the signal that should 
call the army from its slumbers. 

The first tap of the French drums was echoed from the 
bosom of the fort ; and presently the valley was filled with 
the strains of the martial music, rising long, thrilling, and 
lively, above the rattling accompaniment. The horns of 
the victors sounded merry and cheerful flourishes, until 
the last laggard of the camp was at his post ; but the instant 
the British fifes had blown their shrill signal, they became 
mute. In the meantime the day had dawned, and when 
the line of the French army was ready to receive its general, 
the rays of a brilliant sun were glancing along its glittering 
array. Then that success which was already so well known 
was officially announced; the favoured band, who were 
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selected to guard the gates of the fort, were detailed, and 
defiled before their chief ; the signal of their approach was 
given, and all the usual preparations for a change of masters 
were ordered and executed directly under the guns of the 
contested works. 

A very different scene presented itself within the lines 
of the Anglo-American army. As soon as the warning 
signal was given, it exhibited all the signs of a hurried and 
forced departure. The sullen soldiers shouldered their 
empty tubes, and fell into their places, like men whose 
blood had been heated by the past contest, and who only 
desired the opportunity to revenge an indignity, which was 
still wounding to their pride, concealed as it was under all 
the observances of military etiquette. Women and child- 
ren ran from place to place, some bearing the scanty 
remnants of their baggage, and others searching in the 
ranks for those countenances they looked up to for pro- 
tection. 

Mutiro appeared among his silent troops, firm, but de- 
jected. It was evident that the unexpected blow had 
struck deep into his heart, though he struggled to sustain 
his misfortune with the part of a man. 

Duncan was touched at the quiet and impressive 
exhibition of his grief. He had discharged his own duty, 
and he now pressed to the side of the old man, to know in 
what particular he might serve him. 

" My daughters !" was the brief but impressive reply. 

" Good Heavens ! are not arrangements already made 
for their convenience ?" 

"To-day I am only a soldier, Major Hey wood," said 
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tlie veteran; " all that you see here claim alike to be iny 
children," 

Duuean had heard enough. Without losing one of 
those moments which had now become so precious, he flew 
towards the quarters of Munro, in quest of the sisters. 
He found them on the threshold of the low edifice, already 
prepared to depart, and surrounded by a clamorous and 
weeping assemblage of their own sex, that had gathered 
about the place, with a sort of instinctive consciousness 
that it was the point most likely to be protected. Though 
the cheeks of Cora were pale, and her countenance anxious, 
she had lost none of her firmness; but the eyes of Alice 
were inflamed, and betrayod how long and bitterly she had 
wept. They both, however, received the young man with 
undisguised pleasure; the former, for a novelty, being the 
first to speak. 

"The fort is lost," she said, with a melancholy smile, 
" though our good name, I trust, remains." 

" 'Tis brighter than ever ! But, dearest Miss Munro, it 
is time to think less of others, and to make some provision 
for yourself. Military usage — pride — that pride on which 
you so much value yourself — demands that your father and 
I should for a little while continue with the troops. Then 
where to seek a proper protector for you, against the con- 
fusion and chance of such a scene ?" 

"None is necessary," returned Cora ; " who will dare 
to injure or insult the daughters of such a father at a time 
like this ?" 

" I would not leave you alone," continued the youth, 
looking about him in a hurried manner, " for the command 
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of the best regiment in the pay of the king ! Remember 
our Alice is not gifted with all your firmness, and God only 
knows the terror she might endure !" 

"You may be right," Cora replied, smiling again, but 
far more sadly than before. " Listen ; chance has already 
sent us a friend, when he is most needed !" 

Duncan did listen, and on the instant comprehended 
her meaning. The low and serious sounds of the sacred 
music, so well known to the eastern provinces, caught his 
ear, and instantly drew him to an apartment in an adjacent 
building, which had already been deserted by its customary 
tenants. There he found David, pouring out his pious 
feelings, through the only medium in which he ever in- 
dulged. Duncan waited until, by the cessation of the move- 
ment of the hand, he believed the strain was ended, when, 
by touching his shoulder, he drew the attention of the 
other to himself, and in a few words explained his wishes, 

" Even so," replied the single-minded disciple of the king 
of Israel, when the young man had ended j " 1 have found 
much that is comely and melodious in the maidens, and it 
is fitting that we, who have consorted in so much peril, 
should abide together in peace. I will attend them, when 
I have completed my morning praise, to which nothing is 
now wanting but the doxology. Will you bear a part, 
friend 1 the metre is common, and the tune known as 
' Southwell.' " 

Then extending the little volume, and giving the pitch 
of the air anew with considerate attention, David recom- 
menced and finished his strains, with a fixedness of manner 
that it was not easy to interrupt. Ilevward was fain to 
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wait until the verse was ended j when, seeing David reliev- 
ing himself from the spectacles, and replacing the hook, he 
continued : 

" It will he your duty to see that none dare to approach 
the ladies with any rude intentions, or to offer insult or 
taunt at the misfortunes of their hrave father. In this task 
you will be seconded by the domestics of their household." 

" Even so 1" 

" It is possible that the Indians and stragglers of the 
enemy may intrude, in which case you will remind them 
of the terms of the capitulation, and threaten to report their 
conduct to Montcalm. A word will suffice." 

" If not, I have that here which shall," returned David, 
exhibiting his book, with an air in which meekness and 
confidence were singularly blended. " Here are words, which 
uttered, or rather thundered, with proper emphasis, and in 
measured time, shall quiet the most unruly temper. 
" ' Why mgt the heathen furiously !' " 

"Enough!" said Hey ward, interrupting the burst of 
his musical invocation, "we understand each other; it is 
time that we should now resume our respective duties." 

Gamut cheerfully assented, and together they immedi- 
ately sought the maidens. Cora received her new and 
somewhat extraordinary protector courteously at least ; 
and even the pallid features of Alice lighted again with 
some of their native archness, as she thanked Hey ward for 
his care. 

Duncan took occasion to assure them he had done the 
best that circumstances had permitted, and, as lie believed, 
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quite enough lor the security of their feelings ; of danger 
there was none, lie then spoke gladly of his intention to 
rejoin them the moment he had led the advance a few 
miles towards the Hudson, and immediately took his leave. 

By this time the signal of departure had been given, 
and the head of the English column was in motion. The 
sisters started at the sound, and glancing their eyes around, 
they saw the white uniforms of the French grenadiers, 
who had already taken possession of the gates of the fort. 
At that moment an enormous cloud seemed to pass suddenly 
above their heads, and looking upward, they discovered that 
they stood beneath the white folds of the spotless standard 
of France. 

" Let us go," said Cora ; " this is no longer a fit place 
for the children of an English officer!" 

Alice clung to the arm of her sister, and together they 
left the parade, accompanied by the moving throng that 
still surrounded them. 

As they passed the gates, the French officers, who had 
learned their rank, bowed often and low, forbearing, how- 
ever, to intrude those attentions which they saw, with 
peculiar tact, might not be agreeable. As every vehicle and 
beast of burden was occupied by the sick and wounded, 
Cora had decided to endure the fatigues of a foot inarch, 
rather than to interfere with their comforts. Indeed, many 
a maimed and feeble soldier was compelled to drag his 
exhausted limbs in the rear of the columns, for the want 
of the necessary means of conveyance in that wilderness. 
The whole, however, was in motion ; the weak and 
wounded groaning and in suifering; their comrades silent 
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ant! sullen, aud the women and children in terror, though 
they knew not of what. As the confused and timid throng 
left the protecting 1 mounds of the fort and issued on the 
open plain, the whole scene was presented to their eyes. 
At a little distance on the right, and somewhat in the rear, 
the French army stood to their arms, Montcalm having 
collected his parties so soon as his guards had possession 
of the works. They were attentive but silent observers 
of the proceedings of the vanquished; failing in none of 
the stipulated military honours, and offering no taunt or 
insult in their success to their less fortunate foes. Living 
masses of the English, to the amount, in the whole, of near 
three thousand, were moving slowly across the plain 
towards the common centre, and gradually approached 
each other as they converged to the point of their march, 
a vista cut through the lofty trees, where the road to the 
Hudson entered the forest. Along the sweeping borders 
of the woods hung a dark cloud of savages, eyeing the 
passage of their enemies, and hovering at a distance like 
vultures, who were only kept from stooping on their prey 
hy the presence and restraint of a superior army. A few 
had straggled among the conquered columns, where they 
stalked in sullen discontent, attentive, though as yet 
passive, observers of all that moving multitude. 

The advance, with Hey ward at its head, had already 
reached the defile, and was slowly disappearing, when the 
attention of Cora was drawn to a group of stragglers by the 
sounds of contention. A truant provincial was paying the 
forfeit of his disobedience, by being plundered of those 
very effects which had caused him to desert his place in the 
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ranks. The man was of powerful frame, and too avaricious 
to part with his goods without a struggle. Individuals from 
each party interfered; the one side to prevent, and the 
other to aid in the robbery. Voices grew loud and angry, 
and a hundred savages appeared as it were by magic, where 
a dozen only had been seen a few minutes before. It was 
then that Cora saw the form of Magna, gliding among his 
countrymen, and speaking with his artful and fatal elo- 
quence. The mass of women and children stopped and 
hovered together, like alarmed and fluttering birds. But 
the cupidity of the Indian was soon gratified, and the 
different bodies again moved slowly onward. 

The savages now fell back, and seemed content to let 
their enemies pass without further molestation. But as 
the female crowd advanced, the gaudy colours of a shawl 
attracted the eyes of a wild and untutored Huron. He 
approached to seize it without the least hesitation. The 
woman, more in terror than through love of the ornament, 
wrapped her child in the coveted article, and folded both 
more closely to her bosom. Cora was in the act of speak- 
ing, with an intent to advise the woman to abandon the 
trifle, when the savage relinquished his hold of the shawl, 
and tore the screaming infant from her arms. Abandoning 
everything to the greedy grasp of those around her, the 
mother darted, with distraction in her mien, to reclaim her 
child. The Indian smiled grimly, and extended one hand 
in sign of willingness to exchange, while with the other he 
flourished the babe above his head, holding it by the feet, 
as if to enhance the value of the ransom. 

" Here! — here! — there! — all! — any! — everything!" 
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exclaimed the breathless woman, tearing the lighter articles 
of dress from her person with ill-directed and trembling 
fingers — " take all ! but give me my babe !" 

The savage spurned the worthless rags, and perceiving 
that the shawl had already become the prize of another, 
his bantering but sullen smile changing to a gleam of 
ferocity, he dashed the head of the infant against a rock, 
and cast its quivering remains to her very feet. For an 
instant the mother stood like a statue of despair, looking 
wildly down at the unseemly object, which had so lately 
nestled in her bosom and smiled in her face ; and then she 
raised her eyes and countenance towards heaven, as if 
calling on God to curse the perpetrator of the foul deed. 
She was spared the sin of such a prayer ; for, maddened at 
his disappointment, and excited by the sight of blood, the 
Huron mercifully drove his tomahawk into her own brain. 
The mother sunk under the blow and fell, grasping at her 
child in death, with the same engrossing love that had 
caused her to cherish it when living. 

At that dangerous moment Magna placed his hands to 
his mouth and raised the fatal and appalling whoop. The 
scattered Indians started at the well-known cry, as coursers 
bound at the signal to quit the goal ; and directly there 
arose such a yell along the plain, and through the arches of 
the woods, as seldom burst from human lips before. They 
who heard it listened with a curdling horror at the heart, 
little inferior to that dread which may be expected to 
attend the blast of the final summons. 

More than two thousand raging savages broke from the 
forest at the signal, and threw themselves across the fatal 
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plain with instinctive alacrity. We shall not dwell on the 
revolting horrors which succeeded. Death was every- 
where, and in his most terrific and disgusting aspects. 
Resistance only served to inflame the murderers, who 
inflicted their furious blows long after their victims were 
beyond the power of their resentment. The flow of blood 
might be likened to the outbreaking of a gushing torrent ; 
and as the natives became heated and maddened by the 
sight, many among them even kneeled to the earth, and 
drank freely, exultingly, hellishly of the crimson tide! 
The trained bodies of the troops threw themselves quickly 
into solid masses, endeavouring to awe their assailants by 
the imposing appearance of a military front. The experi- 
ment in some measure succeeded, though far too many 
suffered their unloaded muskets to be torn from their hands, 
in the vain hope of appeasing the savages. 

In such a scene none had leisure to note the fleeting 
moments. It might have been ten minutes, it seemed an 
age, that the sisters had stood rivetted to one spot, horror- 
stricken and nearly helpless. When the first blow was 
struck, their screaming companions had pressed upon them 
in a body, rendering flight impossible ; and now that the 
fear of death had scattered most, if not all, from around 
them, they saw no avenue open but such as conducted to 
the tomahawks of their foes. On every side rose shrieks, 
groans, exhortations, and curses. At this moment Alice 
caught a glimpse of the vast form of her father, moving 
rapidly across the plain in the direction of the French army. 
He was, in truth, proceeding to Montcalm, fearless of every 
danger, to claim the tardy escort for which he had before 
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conditioned. Fifty glittering; axes and barbed spears were 
offered unheeded at his life, but the savages respected his 
rank and calmness, even in their greatest fury. The dan- 
gerous weapons were brushed aside by the still nervous 
arm of the veteran, or fell of themselves, after menacing 
an act that it would seem no one had courage to perform. 

Fortunately the vindictive Magna was searching his 
victim in the very band the veteran had just quitted. 

" Father ! — father! — we are here !" shrieked Alice, as 
he passed at no great distance, without appearing to heed 
them. " Come to us, father, or we die !" 

The cry was repeated, and in terms and tones that 
might have melted a heart of stone, but it was unanswered ; 
once indeed the old man appeared to catch the sounds, for 
he paused and listened— but Alice had dropped senseless 
on the earth, and Cora had sunk at her side, hovering, in 
untiring tenderness, over her lifeless form. Munro shook 
his head in disappointment, and proceeded, bent on the 
high duty of his responsible station. 

" Lady," said Gamut, who, helpless and useless as he 
was, had not yet dreamed of deserting his trust, " it is the 
jubilee of the devils, and this is not a meet place for Chris- 
tians to tarry in. Let us up and fly." 

" Go !" said Cora, still gazing at her unconscious sister, 
" save thyself ; to me thou canst not be of further use," 

David comprehended the unyielding character of her 
resolution, by the simple but expressive gesture that accom- 
panied her words. He gazed for a moment at the dusky 
forms, that were acting their hellish rites on every side of 
him, and his tall person grew more erect, while his chest 
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heaved and every feature swelled, and seemed to speak 
with the power of the feelings hy which he was governed. 

" If the Jewish boy might tame the evil spirit of Saul 
by the sound of his harp, and the words of sacred song, 
it may not be amiss," he said, " to try the potency of music 
here." 

Then raising his voice to its highest tones, he poured 
out a strain so powerful, as to be heard even amid the din 
of that bloody field. More than one savage rushed to- 
wards them, thinking to rifle the sisters of their attire, and 
bear away their scalps ; hut when they saw this strange and 
unmoved figure ri vetted to his post, they paused to listen. 
Astonishment soon changed to admiration, and they passed 
on to other and less courageous victims — openly expressing 
their satisfaction at the firmness with which the white 
warrior sang his death-song. David exerted all his powers 
to extend what lie believed so holy an influence. The un- 
wonted sounds caught the ears of a distant savage, who 
flew raging from troop to troop, like one who, scorning to 
touch the vulgar herd, hunted for some victim more worthy 
of his renown. It was Magna, who uttered a yell of plea- 
sure when he beheld bis ancient prisoners again at his mercy. 

" Come," said he, laying his soiled hand on the dress 
of Cora; " the wigwam of the Huron is open. Is it not 
better than this place ?" 

" Away," said Cora, veiling her eyes from his revolting 
aspect. 

The Indian laughed tauntingly, as he held up his 
reeking hand, and answered : 

" It is red, hut it comes from white veins !" 
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" Monster! There is blood, oceans of blood upon thy 
soul ; it is thy spirit that has moved this scene !" 

" Magna is a great chief," returned the exulting savage ; 
" will the dark hair go to his tribe ?" 

" Never! strike if thou wilt, and complete thy hellish 
revenge." 

He hesitated a moment ; and then catching the light 
and senseless form of Alice in his arms, the subtle Indian 
moved swiftly across the plain towards the woods. 

" Hold!" shrieked Cora, following wildly on his foot- 
steps ; " release the child, wretch ! what is it you do ?" 

But Magna was deaf to her voice, or rather he knew his 
power, and was determined to maintain it. 

" Stay, lady ! — stay!" called Gamut after the uncon- 
scious Cora. " The holy charm is beginning to be felt, 
and soon shalt thou see this horrid tumult stilled." 

Perceiving that, in his turn, he was unheeded, the faith- 
ful David followed the distracted sister, raising his voice 
again in sacred song, and sweeping the air to the measure 
with his long arm in diligent accompaniment. In this 
manner they traversed the plain, througli the wounded, the 
flying, and the dead. The fierce Huron was at any time 
sufficient for himself and the victim that he bore, though 
Cora would have fallen more than once under the blows of 
her savage enemies, but for the extraordinary being who 
stalked in her rear, and who now appeared to the astonished 
natives gifted with the protecting spirit of madness. 

Magna, who knew how to avoid the more pressing 
dangers, and also to elude pursuit, entered the woods 
through a low ravine, where he quickly found the Narra- 
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gansetts, which the travellers had abandoned so shortly be- 
fore, awaiting his appearance, in custody of a savage as 
fierce and as malign in his expression as himself. Laying 
Alice on one of the horses, he made a sign for Cora to 

Notwithstanding the horror excited by the presence of 
lier captor, there was a present relief in escaping from the 
bloody scene enacting on the plain, to which the maiden 
could not be altogether insensible. She took her seat, and 
held forth her arms for her sister with an air of entreaty, 
that even the Huron could not deny. Placing Alice then 
on the same animal with Cora, he seized the bridle and 
commenced his route by plunging deeper into the forest. 
David, perceiving he was left alone, utterly disregarded, asa 
subject too worthless to notice, threw his long limbs across 
the saddle of the beast they had deserted, and made such 
progress in pursuit as the difficulties of the path permitted. 

They soon began to ascend; but, as the motion had a 
tendency to revive the dormant faculties of her sister, the 
attention of Cora was too much divided between the tender- 
est solicitude in her behalf, and in listening to the cries 
which were still too audible on the plain, to note the 
direction in which they journeyed. When, however, they 
gained the flattened surface of the mountain top, and ap- 
proached the eastern precipice, she recognised the spot to 
which she bad once before been led under the most friendly 
auspices of the scout. Here Magna suffered them to dis- 
mount, and, notwithstanding their own captivity, the 
curiosity which seemed inseparable from horror induced 
tliein to gaze at the sickening sight below. 
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Tlie cruel work was still unchecked. On every side 
the captured were flying before their relentless persecutors, 
while the armed columns of the Christian king stood fast, 
in an apathy which lias never been explained, and which 
has left an immovable blot on the otherwise lair escutcheon 
of their leader. Nor was the sword of death stayed until 
cupidity got the master of revenge. Then, indeed, the 
shrieks of the wounded, and the yells of their murderers, 
grew less frequent, until finally the cries of horror were 
lost to their ear, or were drowned in the loud, long, and 
piercing whoops of the triumphant savages. 

The bloody and inhuman scene which we have rather 
incidentally mentioned than described, is conspicuous in the 
passages of colonial history, by the merited title of " The 
Massacre of William Henry." It so far deepened the 
stain which a previous and very similar event had left upon 
the reputation of the French commander, that it was not 
entirely erased by his early and glorious death. It is now 
becoming obscured by time ; and thousands who know that 
Montcalm died like a hero on the plains of Abraham, have 
yet to learn how much he was deficient in that moral cou- 
rage without which no man can be truly great. Pages 
might be written to prove, from this illustrious example, 
the defects of human excellence ; to show how easy it is for 
generous sentiments, high courtesy, and chivalrous courage, 
to lose their influence beneath the chilling ascendancy of 
mistaken selfishness, and to exhibit to the world a man who 
was great in all the minor attributes of character, but who 
was found wanting when it became necessary to prove how 
much principle is superior to policy. 
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Mt hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night. 
As men's have grown from sudden fears : 
Hy limbs are bowed, though not with toil. 

But rusU'd with a vile reposo, 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom, the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd and barr'd — forbidden fare; 
But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered chains and courted death ; 
That father perish' d at the stake, 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place : 
Wo were seven — who now are one. 

Six in youth, and one in ago, 
Finished as they had brgun. 

Proud of persecution's rage ; 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seal'd. 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 
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There nre seven pillars of Gothic mould, 




In Chillon's dungeons deep and old ; 




There are seven, columns, massy and grey, 




Dim with a dull imprison'd ray, 




A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 




And through the crevice and the cleft 




Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 




Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 




Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 




And in each pillar there is a ring, 




And in each ring there is a chain; 




That iron is a cankering thing, 




For in these limbs its teeth remain, 




With marks that will not wear away, 




Till I have dono with this new day, 




Which now is painful to these eyes, 




Which have not seen the sun so rise 




For years— I cannot count them o'er ; 




I lost their long and heavy score 




When my last brother droop 'd and died, 




And I lay living by his side. 




They chained us each to a column stone, 




And \rc were three — yet each alona ; 




We could not move a single pace. 




We could not see each other's face ; 




But with that pale and livid light 




That made us strangers in our sight : 




And thus together — yet apart, 




Fetter 1 d iu hand, but joined in heart, 




'Twas still some solace, in the dearth 




Of the pure elements of earth, 
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To hearken to each, other's speech, 
And eaoli turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
Hut even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound, not full and free, 
As they of yore were wont to be : 
It might be fancy, hut to mo 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did my best, 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 

Because our mother's brow was given 

To him, with eyes as blue as heaven,— 
For him my soul was sorely moved, 

And truly might it be dislress'd 

To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day, 
When day was beautiful to me 
(As to young eagles living free), 
A polar day which will not see 

A sunset till its summer's gone, 
Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun : 
Aud thus he was as pure and bright, 

And in his natural spirit gay, 
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With teaj8 for nought but others' ills, 
And then they flowed Ltko mountain rills 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
"Which he abhorr'd to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And pcrish'd in the foremost rank 

"With joy :— but not in chains to pine : 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline 

And so perchance, in sooth, did mine : 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills ; 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

Lake Lemau lies by Chillon's walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom line was sent 
Prom Chillon's snow-white battlement, 

Which round about the wave enthrall 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 
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Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd ; 

And I have felt the winter's spray 

Wash through the burs when winds were high 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 
And I hence felt it shake, unshock'd, 

Because I could have smiled to see 

The death that would have set mo free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter's fare, 
And for the like had little care : 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was ehang'd for water from the moat ; 
Our bread was such as captives' tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron, den ; 
But what were these to us or him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 
My brother's soul was of that mould. 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side. 
But why delay the truth ? — he died ; 
I saw, and could not hold his head ; 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain. 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
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Ho died, and they unlocked his chain, 
And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our care. 
I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his free-born breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might havo spared iny idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh' d — and laid him there ; 
The fiat and turfless earth above 

The being we bo much did love; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder's fitting monument! 

But he, tho favourite and the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
TTia mother's image in fair face, 
Tho infant love of all his race, 
His martyr' d father's deaTest thought, 

II y latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that he might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had hold untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 

TVas withered on the stalk away. 

0 God, it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing, 

In any shape, in any mood ! 

I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 
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I've seen it on the breaking ocean 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors — tit is was woe 

Unmix'd with such — hut sure and slow : 

Ho faded, and so calm and meek. 

So softly worn, bo sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet bo tender, kind. 

And grieved for those he h it behind ; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 

Was as the mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray ; 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a. word of murmur, not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope, my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 

I listened, but I could not hear ; 

I called, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound ; 

1 burst my chain with one strong bound, 
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And rush'd to him : — I found him not ; 

I only stirr'd in this black spot, 

I only lived, I only drew 

Tho accursed breath of dungeon dew ; 

The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between mo and tho eternal brink, 

Which hound me to my failiog race, 

Was broken in this fatal place, 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 
Jly brothers — both had ceased to breathe : 
I took that hand which lay so still — 
Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 
I had not strength to stir, nor strive, 
But felt that I was still alive— 
A frantic feeling when wo know 
That what we love shall ne'er be so. 
I know not why, 
I could not die ; 
I had no earthly hone, but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

AVhat next befel mo then and there 
I know not well — -I never knew; 
First came the loss of light and air, 

And then of darkness too : 
I had no thought — no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist ; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ; 
It was not night, it was not day ; 
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It was not even the dungeon light, 

So hateful to my heavy eight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

Anil fixedness without a place ; 

There were no stare, no earth, no time, 

No check, no change, no good, no crime, 

But silence, and a stirless breath, 

"Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless '. 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It waa the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

Tho sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Run over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery. 
But then, by dull degrees, came back 
My senses to their wonted track; 
I saw the dungeon-walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before ; 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had doue, 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch'd as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me ! 
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I never law its lite before, 

I ne'er shall see its likeness more : 

It seemed, like me, to want a. mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 

None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 

Had brought me back to feci and think. 

I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made mo both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then 'twas mortal woll I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone — 
Lone as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone as a solitary cloud, — 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, — 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

A kind of change came on my fate, 
My keepers grew compaisionate ; 
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I know not what had mada them bo, 
They wore inured to eights of woe, 
But so it was : — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain : 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part. 
And round the pillars, one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, aa I trod, 
J[y brothers' graves without a sod ; 
My step profaned their lonely bed, 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

"Who loved me in a human shape ; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto mc : 
No child, no sire, no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery ; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made mc mad ; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr'd windows, and to bend 
Once more upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye— 
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I saw them, and they were the same, 
They wore not changed, like me, in frame ; 
I saw their thousand yrai's of snow- 
On high— their wide, long lake below, 
And tho blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channell'd rock and broken bush ; 
I saw tho white- wall' d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a littlo isle, 
Which in my very face did smilo, 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon- floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
Aud on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by tho castle wall, 
And they scera'd joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode tho riding blast, 
Mcthoughl he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly; 
And then new tears came to my eye. 
And I felt troubled, and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
Tho darkness of my dim abodo 
Fell on mo as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new dug grave, 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 
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And yet my glance, too much opprest, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

It might be years, or months, or days 

I kept no count, I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free ; 

I asked not why, and reck'd not where ; 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be — 

I learned to love despair. 
And thus, when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
Those heavy walls to mo had grown 
A hermitage, and all my own ; 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home ; 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And wafched them in their sullen trade — 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had learned to dwell ; 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are ; — even I, 
Regain' d my freedom with a sigh. 

LOUD BTIiON. 
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Blaise Pascal was born on the 19th of June, 1625. His 
father, Etienne Pascal, was a man of considerable acquire- 
ment and mathematical talent; and Blaise being an only 
son, his education was conducted entirely under the super- 
intendence of that father, who indeed was his only instructor. 
The boy from his earliest years displayed marks of extra- 
ordinary ability. His infantile questions upon the nature 
of things and their causes surprised all who heard them. 
Nor was he satisfied with common reasons, but if not 
thoroughly convinced of their justice, he searched earnestly 
for himself until he recognised the true. Having remarked 
that a glass, when struck by a knife or other instrument, 
gives out a sound which ceases on the application of the 
hand, the child directed his thoughts towards discovering 
the cause, and at eleven years of age he composed a treatise 
on sound, wonderful for its clear and logical reasoning. 

M. Pascal, as we have before observed, was learned in 
mathematics. He wished his son to be proficient in the 
languages, and knowing the absorbing nature of mathe- 
matical inquiry, he resolved, if possible, to keep Blaise 
ignorant of geometry until such period as he had mastered 
the Latin, Greek, and other languages. He therefore re- 
moved all books on the subject from the reach of the boy, 
and refrained in his presence from conversing on it with his 
friends. Even these precautions were useless ; the child's 
curiosity was excited, and he often entreated his father to 
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permit him to learn mathematics ; hut M. Pascal always 
refused, promising at the same time that lie would teach 
him in due course, as a reward for his advancement in 
Greek and Latin. 

One day Blaise asked his father what was the meaning 
of geometry. He was answered that it was the science 
which treats of the extent of hodies ; their length, breadth, 
and depth, and the way to make ligures in a precise, just 
manner, together with the method of finding out their 
relations one with another. Having given this explanation, 
M. Pascal forbade his son to mention the subject again. 

Blaise, however, if he might not speak on the subject of 
geometry, could not help thinking and dreaming about it. 
His hours of recreation were completely absorbed with these 
reflections, and he amused himself by drawing with it piece 
of charcoal all kinds of geometrical figures on the floor of 
his play-room. One day, while so occupied, his father 
chanced to open the door of his apartment without being 
seen, and, to his surprise, found his son upon his hands and 
knees in the midst of his favourite employment. But much 
greater was the astonishment of M. Pascal, when he dis- 
covered that the boy by bis own unaided efforts, and with- 
out knowing the name of one geometrical figure, had 
arrived as far as the thirty-second proposition of the first 
book of Euclid, and demonstrated that the three angles of 
every triangle taken together are equal to two right 
angles. 

Being asked wbat made him think of such a thing, he 
answered that he had previously demonstrated such a truth, 
which bad led him on to further inquiry, and so he ex- 
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plained the course of his researches from perfect demonstra- 
tions back to his first principles, axioms, and definitions. 
The happy father, struck by the grandeur and force of bis 
son's genius, left hhn in silence, and hastened to the house 
of his intimate friend, M. le Paillens. This gentleman, 
observing him greatly agitated, even to tears,' begged to 
know the cause of his sorrow. 

M. Pascal replied : " I do not weep for sorrow, but joy : 
you know the pains I have taken to prevent my son from 
obtaining any knowledge of geometry, lest his mind might be 
distracted from his other studies ; yet see what he has done." 

The whole story was then related, and how, as it were, 
the boy had of himself invented a system of mathematics. 
M. le Paillens recommended that this ardent thirst for 
mathematical truth should no longer be Repressed ; and 
" Euclid's Elements of Geometry " were accordingly placed 
in the hands of Blaise Pascal for his recreative reading. 
He went through this book without requiring any expla- 
nation. At sixteen years of age, be composed his "Treatise 
on Conic Sections," a work of such acuteness that the 
celebrated Descartes would never believe that it was the 
unassisted production of a mere boy. 

During this period he continued his studies in Latin and 
Greek, also in logic and other departments of philosophy, 
in all of which he made great progress. His application 
was so constant and excessive, that his health began to 
suffer at the age of eighteen. About this time he con- 
structed an arithmetical machine, by which, without any 
knowledge of arithmetic, all kinds of computations may be 
performed with ease. 
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Father Mersenne having proposed to the world a very- 
difficult problem, which defied the efforts of the most 
famous men of the day to solve, Pascal, then on a bed of 
sickness, and not twenty years old, gave the right solution, 
having first offered a reward of four hundred francs to any 
one who could resolve it fully, 

Torricelli, an Italian mathematician, performed some 
interesting experiments with reference to the air, which led 
Pascal to turn his attention towards the subject, and he 
confirmed the truth established by the Italian's researches. 
This occasioned the publication of his " Treatise on the 
Weight and Density of the Air," which was shortly followed 
by another on the " Equilibrium of Fluids." 

His sister, Madame Perier, informs us, that imme- 
diately after this, when he was but twenty-four years of 
age, the providence of God induced him to read some 
religious books. He became by these means thoroughly 
convinced that Christianity obliges us to live alone for God 
and His glory ; and this truth appeared to him so evident, 
so necessary, and so useful, that he terminated without 
regret all his scientific researches. 

We need hardly observe, however, that even scientific 
studies might have been pursued by hiin in a religious 
spirit. 

Pascal had a great desire to write a comprehensive and 
profound work on the " Evidences of Christianity." It 
was, however, never completed ; but after his death many 
fragments of it were found, written on detached pieces of 
paper, and these arc now published in a volume, under 
the title of " Pascal's Thoughts." 
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Besides these " Thoughts," Pascal has left another work, 
the " Provincial Letters," written against the Jesuits. 
This has heen characterised as the most admirable prose 
work in the French language ; and when the learned and 
eloquent Bossuet was asked which, among all the books in 
the world, he would most like to have been the author of, 
he instantly replied, " The Provincial Letters." 

Pascal had a profound reverence for the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; it is even said that he knew them by heart. His 
charity towards the poor was unbounded, and when he was 
reproached one day for his profusion in almsgiving, as sure 
eventually to bring him to poverty, he simply replied: 
*' I have frequently remarked, that however poor a man 
may be, when dying he seldom fails to leave something 
behind him." For many years previous to his death 
Pascal was a great sufferer, and throughout his resignation 
was most exemplary. Madame Perier, his beloved sister, 
and her family came to reside in the house adjoining his 
during his last illness. At this time Pascal had living with 
him a poor man, his wife, and little son, to whom he had 
given up one of his apartments entirely out of charity. 
It happened that the little boy fell ill of the small-pox, and 
Madame Perier coining in every day to visit her brother, it 
was feared that the disease might prove dangerous to her 
children. It was therefore proposed to remove the sick 
child ; but this Pascal would by no means permit, aifirming 
that there would be less danger for himself to quit the house. 
He was accordingly removed to his sister's, and, in a few 
days afterwards, at the age of thirty-nine, this great and 
worthy man died, trusting for salvation to the Saviour. 
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The character of Blaise Pascal is one we iove to 
contemplate. It presents to our view the spectacle of a 
combination of the most lofty intellectual endowments, 
profound thought, extensive scientific acquirements, and a 
clear and logical understanding, with true and self-denying 
devotion to the service of God. 
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He knelt, the Saviour knelt and prayed, 

When but Ilia Father's eye 
Looked through the lonely garden's shade 

On that dread agony : 
The Lord of all above, beneath, 
Was bowed with sorrow unto death. 

The sun set in a fearful hour, 
The stars might weil grow dim, 

WL.cn this mortality had power 
So to o'erahadow Him ! 

That He who gave man's breath might know 

The very depths of human woe. 

He proved them all !— the doubt, the itrife, 

The faint perplexing dread, 
The mists that hang o'er parting life. 

All gathered round His head ; 
And tic Deliverer knelt to pray- 
Yet passed it not, that oup away ! 
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It passed not, — though the stormy wave 

flad sunk beneath His tread; 
It passed not,— though to him the grave 

Mad yielded up its dead ; 
But there was sent Him from on high 
A gift of strength for man to die. 

And was the Sinless thus beset 

With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet, 

In the dark narrow way ? 
Through Him— through Him, that path who trod — 
Save, or we perish, Soa of God. 

MBS. HEMANS. 



Thfer is one Friend to whom you may always tell every 
thing with no fear of wearying Him ; of whom you may at all 
times ask counsel without any danger of heing denied,— more 
dear, more precious, more rejoiced in, tho more Ho is sought 
unto. Thou mayest lose friend after friend, and gain more than 
thou losest ia that One. 
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" Of course, sir, you will begin to educate your son 
yourself V said Mr. Squills. 

"Of Cuurse, sir," said my father, "you have read 
Martinus Scriljelcrus ?"' 

" 1 don't understand you, Mr. Caxton." 
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" Then you have not read Martinus Scribelerus, Mr, 
Squills r 

" Consider that I have read it, and what then ?" 

" Why then, Squills," said my father familiarly, "you 
would know that though a scholar is often a fool, he is 
never a fool so supreme, so superlative, as when he is de- 
facing the first unsullied page of the human history by 
entering into it the commonplaces of his own pedantry. 
A scholar, sir, at least one like me, is of all persons the most 
unfit to teach children. A mother, sir, — a simple, natural, 
loving mother,— is the infant's true guide to knowledge." 

" Egad, Mr, Caxton! in spite of Helvetius, whom you 
quoted the night the boy was bora, — egad, I believe you 
are right !" 

" I am sure of it," said my father—" at least as sure as 
a poor mortal can be of any thing ; I agree with Helvetius, 
the child should be educated from its birth; but how? — 
there is the rub ; send him to school forthwith ! Certainly, 
he is at school already with the two great principles, nature 
and love. Observe that childhood and genius have the same 
master-organ in common — inquisitiveness. Let childhood 
have its way, and as it began where genius begins, it may 
find what genius finds, A certain Greek writer tells us of 
some man, who, in order to save his bees a troublesome 
flight to HymeLhy, cut their win^s, and placed before them 
the finest flowers he could select. The poor bees made 
no honey. Now, sir, if I were to teach my boy, I should 
be cutting his wings and giving the flowers he should find 
for himself. Let us leave nature alone for the present, and 
nature's loving proxy, the watchful mother." 
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Therewith my father pointed to his heir sprawling on 
the grass, and plucking daisies on the lawn ; while the young 
mother's voice rose, merrily laughing at the child's glee. 

" I shall make hut a poor bill out of your nursery, I 
see," said Mr. Squills. 

Agreeably to tliis doctrine, strange in so learned a 
father, I throve and flourished, and learned to spell and 
make pothooks, under the joint care of my mother and 
Dame Primmins. This last was of an old race fast dying 
away — the race of old faithful servants — the race of old 
tale-telling nurses. She had reared my mother hofore me : 
but her affection put on new flowers for the new generation. 
She was a Devonshire woman — and Devonshire women, 
especially those who have passed their youth near the sea- 
coast, are generally superstitious. She had a wonderful 
budget of fables. Before I was six years old, I was erudite 
in that primitive Literature, in which the legends of all 
nations are traced to a common fountain — " Puss in Boots," 
"Tom Thumb," " Fortunio," " Fort una tus," "Jack the 
Giant-killer" — tales, like proverbs, equally familiar under 
different versions, to the infant worshipper of Budh, and the 
hardier children of Thor. I may say, without vanity, that 
in an examination of those venerable classics, I could have 
taken honours. 

My dear mother had some little misgivings as to the 
solid benefit to be derived from such fantastic erudition, 
and timidly consulted my father thereon. 

" My love," answered my father, in that tone of voice 
which always puzzled even my mother, to be sure whether 
he was in jest or earnest, " in all these fables philosophers 
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could always discover symbolical significations of the highest 
morality. I have myself written a treatise to prove that 
' Puss in Boots ' is an allegory upon the progress of human 
understanding, having its origin in the mystical schools of 
the Egyptian priests, and evidently an illustration of the 
worship rendered at Thebes and Memphis to those feline 
quadrupeds of which they made holli religious symbols and 
elaborate mummies. 

" My dear Austin," said my mother, opening her blue 
eyes, "you don't think that Si sty will discover all those 
things in ' Puss in Boots?'" 

"My dear Kitty," answered my father, "you don't 
think, when you were so good as to take up with me, that 
you found in me all the fine things I have learned from 
hooks. You knew me only as a harmless creature, who 
was happy enough to please your fancy. By and by you 
discovered that I was no worse for all the quartos that have 
transmigrated into id„-as within me — ideas that are mysteries 
even to myself. If Sisty, as you call the child (plague on 
that unlucky anachronism ! which you do well to abbreviate 
into a dissyllable), if Sisty can't discover all the wisdom of 
Egypt in ' Puss in Boots,' what then ? 1 Puss in Boots' is 
harmless, and it pleases his fancy. All that makes curio- 
sity is wisdom, if innocent— all that pleases the fancy now, 
turns hereafter to love or knowledge. And so, my dear, go 
back to the nursery." 

But 1 should wrong thee, 0 best of fathers, if J suffered 
the reader to suppose that, because thou didst seem so in- 
different to my birth, and so careless as to my early teach- 
ing, therefore thou wert at heart indifferent to thy trouble- 
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aware that a father's eye was upon me. I distinctly re- 
member one incident, that seems to me, in looking back, 
a crisis in my infant life, as the first tangible link between 
ray own heart and that calm great soul. My father was 
seated on the lawn before the house, his straw hat over his 
eyes (it was summer), and his book on his lap. Suddenly 
a beautiful delf blue-and-white flower-pot, which bad been 
set on the window-sill of an upper story, fell to the ground 
with a crash, and the fragments spluttered up around my 
father's legs. Sublime in his studies as Archimedes in the 
siege, he continued to read : " Impaveduin ferient riiinae !" 

"Dear, dear!" cried my mother, who was at work in 
the porch; " my poor flower-pot that I prized so much! 
Who could have done this? Primming, Primming !" 

Mrs. Primming popped her head out of the fatal window, 
nodded to the summons, and came down in a trice, pale and 
breathless. 

"Oh!" said my mother, mournfully, " I would rather 
have lost all the plants in the greenhouse in the great blight 
last May, — I would rather the best tea-set were broken ! 
The poor geranium that I reared myself, and the dear, 
dear flower-pot which Mr. Caxton bought for me on my last 
birthday ! that naughty child must have done this." 

Mrs. Primmins was sadly afraid of my father— why, I 
know not, except that very talkative social persons are 
usually afraid of very silent shy ones. She cast a hasty 
glance at her master, who was beginning to evince signs of 
attention, and cried promptly, " No, ma'am, it was not the 
dear boy, bless his flesh ! it was I." 
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" You ? how could you be so careless ? and you knew 
how I prized them both. Oh ! Primmins !" 
Primniins began to sob. 

" Don't tell fibs, nurscy !" said a small shrill voice ; and 
Master Sisty, coming out of the house as bold as brass, con- 
tinued rapidly, " don't scold Primmins, mamma : it was I 
who pushed out the flower-pot." 

" Hush !" said the nurse, more frightened than ever, and 
looking aghast towards my father, who had very deliberately 
taken off" his hat, and was regarding the scene with serious 
eyes wide awake, 

" Hush ! And if he did break it, ma'am, it was quite an 
accident; he was standing so, and he never meant it. Did 
you, Master Sisty ? speak ! [this in a whisper] or pa will be 
so angry." 

" Well !" said my mother, " I suppose it was an acci- 
dent ; take care in future, my child ! You are sorry, I see, to 
have grieved me. There's a kiss — don't fret !" 

" No, mamma, you must not kiss me ; I don't deserve 
it. I pushed out the flower-pot on purpose." 

" Ha ! and why V said my father, walking up. 

Mrs. Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

" For fun I" said I, hanging my head — "just to see how 
you'd look, papa ; and that's the truth of it. Now beat 
me — do beat me !" 

My father threw his book fifty yards off, stooped down 
and caught me to his breast. " Boy !" he said, " you have 
done wrong ; but you shall repair it by remembering all 
your life that your father blessed God for giving him a son 
who spoke truth in spite of fear! Oh! Mrs. Primmins, 
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the next fable of this kind you try to teach him, we part 
for ever." 

From that hour I first date the time when I felt that 1 
loved my father, and knew that lie loved me ; from that 
time, too, he began to converse with me. He would no 
longer, if he met me iu the garden, pass by with a smile 
and nod; he would stop, put his book in his pocket, and 
though his talk was often above my comprehension, still, 
somehow, I felt happier and better, and less of an infant, 
when I thought over it and tried to puzzle out the mean- 
ing ; for lie had a way of suggesting, not teaching — putting 
things into my head, and then leaving them to work out 
their own problems. I remember a special instance with 
respect to that same flower-pot and geranium. Mr. Squills, 
who was a bachelor, and well to do iu tlie world, often 
made me little presents. Not long after the event I have 
narrated, he gave me one, far exceeding in value those 
usually bestowed upon children — it was a beautiful large 
domino-box, in cut ivory, painted and gilt. This domino- 
box was my delight; I was never weary of playing at 
dominoes with Mrs. Primmins, and I slept with the box 
under my pillow. 

" Ah !" said my father, one day when he found me 
ranging the ivory parallelograms in the parlour ; " ah ! you 
like that better than all your playthings, eh ?" 

" Oh yes, papa !" 

" You would be very sorry if your mamma were to 
throw that box out of the window, and break it for fuu V 
I looked beseechingly at my father, and made no answer. 

" But perhaps you would be very glad," he resumed, 
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" if suddenly one of those good fairies you read of could 
change the domino-box into a beautiful geranium, in a 
beautiful blue-and- white flower-pot, and that you could 
have the pleasure of putting it on your mamma's window- 
sill r 

" Indeed, I should!" said I, half-crying. 

" My dear boy, I believe you ; but good wishes don't 
mend bad actions — good actions mend bad actions." 

So saying, he shut the door and went out. I cannot 
tell you how puzzled I was to make out what my father 
meant by his aphorism ; but I know that I played at do- 
minoes no more that day. The next morning my father 
found me seated by myself under a tree in the garden ; he 
paused and looked at mo with his grave bright eyes very 
steadily. 

" My boy !" said he, " I am going to walk to [a 

town about two miles off], will you come ? and, by the bye, 
fetch your domino-box: I should like to show it to a 
person there." 

I ran in for the box, and, not a little proud of walking 
with my father upon the high road, we set off. 

" Papa!" said I by the way, " there are no fairies 
now V 

" What then, my child ?" 

" Why — how, then, can my domino-box be changed 
into a geranium and a blue- and- white flower-pot ?" 

" My dear," said my father, leaning his hand on my 
shoulder, " everybody who is in earnest to be good, carries 
two fairies about with him; one here," and he touched my 
heart, " and one here," and he touched my forehead. 
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" I don't understand you, papa." 

" I can wait till you do, 1'isistratus ! What a name !" 

My father stopped at a nursery gardener's, and, after 
looking over the flowers, paused before a large double 
geranium. " Ah! this is a finer than that which your 
mamma was so fond of. What is the cost, sir V 

" Only seven and sixpence," said the gardener. 

" My father buttoned up his pocket. " I can't afford 
it to-day," said he gently, and we walked out. 

On entering the town, we stopped at a china ware- 
house. Have you a flower-pot like lliat I bought some 
months ago? Ah! here is one, marked three and six- 
pence. Yes, that is the price. Well, when your mamma's 
birthday comes again, we must buy her another. That is 
some months to wait; and we can wait. Master Sisty — for 
truth, that blooms all the year round, is better than a poor 
geranium ; and a word that is never broken is better than 
a piece of delf." 

My head, which had drooped before, rose again; but 
the rusli of joy at my heart almost stifled me. 

" I have called to pay your little bill," said my father, 
entering the shop of one of those fancy stationers, common 
in country towns, and who sell all kinds of pretty toys and 
nick-nacks. " And, by the way," he added, as the smiling 
shopman looked over his books for the entry, " I think 
my little boy here can show you a much handsomer speci- 
men of French workmanship than that work-box which 
you enticed Mrs. Caxton into raffling for last winter. 
Show your domino-box, my dear." 

I produced my treasure, and the shopman was liberal in 
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his commendations. " It is always well, my boy, to know 
what a thing is worth, in case one wishes to part with it. 
If my young gentleman gets tired of his plaything, what 
will you give him for it ?" 

" Why, sir," said the shopman, " I fear we could not 
give more than eighteen shillings for it, unless the young 
gentleman took some of these pretty things in exchange." 

"Eighteen shillings!" said my father; "you would 
give that ? Well, my boy, whenever you do grow tired of 
your box, you have my leave to sell it," 

My father paid his bill and went out. I lingered behind 
a few moments, and joined him at the end of the street. 

" Papa ! papa !" I cried, clapping my hands, " we can 
buy the geranium — we can buy the flower-pot !" and I 
pulled a handful of silver from my pockets. 

"Did 1 not say right?" said my father, passing his 
handkerchief over his eyes; " you have found the two 
fairies." 

Oh ! how proud, how overjoyed I was, when, after 
placing vase and flower on the window-sill, I plucked my 
mother by the gown, and made her follow me to the spot. 

" It is his doing, and his money !" said my father ; 
" good actions have mended the bad." 

" What l H cried my mother, when she had learned all ; 
" and your poor domino-box, that you were so fond of! 
We will go to-morrow and buy it back, if it costs us 
double." 

" Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus ?" asked my father. 
"Oh, no— no — no! It would spoil all!" I cried, 
burying my face on my father's breast. 
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" My wife !" said my father, solemnly, " this is my first 
lesson to our child— the sanctity and the happiness of 
self-sacrifice — undo not what it should teach to his dying 
day." 

And that is the history of the broken flower-pot. 



When I was between my seventh and my eighth 
year, a change came over me, which may perhaps be 
familiar to the notice of those parents who boast the 
anxious blessing of an only child. The ordinary vivacity 
of childhood forsook me ; I became quiet, sedate, and 
thoughtful. The absence of playfellows of my own age, 
the companionship of mature minds, alternated only by 
complete solitude, gave something precocious, whether to 
my imagination or my reason. The wild fables muttered 
to me by the old nurse in the summer twilight, or over the 
winter's hearth — the effort made by my struggling intellect 
to comprehend the grave, sweetwisdom of my father's sug- 
gested lessons — tended to feed a passion for reverie, in 
which all my faculties strained and struggled, as in the 
dreams that come when sleep is nearest waking. I had 
learned to read with ease, and to write with some fluency, 
and I already began to imitate, to reproduce, strange tales, 
akin to those I had gleaned from fairy-land ; rude songs, 
modelled from such verse-books as fell into my hands, 
began to mar the contents of marble-covered pages, de- 
signed for the less ambitious purposes of round text 
and multiplication. My mind was yet more disturbed by 
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the intensity of my home affections. My love for both 
my parents had in it something morbid and painful ; I often 
wept to think how little I could do for those I loved so well. 
My fondest fancies built up imaginary difficulties for them 
which my arm was to smoothe. These feelings, thus cher- 
ished, made my nerves over. susceptible and acute. Nature 
began to affect me powerfully; and from that affection rose 
a restless curiosity to analyse the charms that so mysteri- 
ously moved me to joy or awe, to smiles or tears. I got 
my father to explain to me the elements of astronomy. I 
extracted from Squills, who was an ardent botanist, some 
of the mysteries in the life of llowers. But music became 
my darlin ; passion. My mother (though the daughter of 
a great scholar— a scholar at whose name my father raised 
his hat, if it happened to be on his head) possessed, I must 
own it fairly, less book-learning than many a tradesman's 
daughter can boast in this more enlightened generation ; but 
she had sonic natural gifts which had ripened, Heaven 
knows how! into womanly accomplishments. She drew 
with some elegance, and painted flowers to exquisite per- 
fection. She played on more than one instrument with 
more than boarding-school skill, and though she sang in no 
language but her own, few could hear her sweet voice with- 
out being deeply touched. Her music, her songs, bad a 
wondrous effect on me. Thus, altogether, a kind of dreamy 
but delightful melancholy seized upon my whole being ; 
and this was the more remarkable, because contrary to my 
earlier temperament, which was bold, active, and hilarious. 
The change in my character began to act upon my form. 
From a robust and vigorous infant, I grew into a pale and 
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slender boy ; I began to ail and mope ; Mr. Squills was 
called in. 

"Tonics !" said Mr. Squills; "and don't let him sit 
over his books. Send him out in the air — make bim play. 
Come here, my boy — these organs are growing too large 
and Mr. Suuills, who was a phrenologist, placed his hand 
on my head. " Gad, sir, here's an ideality for you; and, 
bless my soul ! what a eonstruetiveness !" 

My father pushed aside bis papers, and walked to and 
fro the room with his bands behind him; but he did not 
say a word till Mr. Squills was gone. 

" My dear," then said he Lo my mother, on whose 
breast I was leaning my aching ideality — "my dear, Pisis- 
tratus must go to school in reality." 

" Bless me, Austin ! at his age V 

" He is nearly eight years old." 

" But he is so forward!" 

" It is for that reason be must go to school." 

" I don't quite understand you, my love. I know be is 
getting past mo ; but you, who are so clever — " 

My father took my mother's hand— "We can teach 
bim nothing now, Kitty. We send bim to school to be 
taught." 

" By some schoolmaster who knows much less than you 
do." 

" By little schoolboys who will make bim a boy again," 
said my lather, almost sadly. " My dear, you remember that, 
when our Kentish gardener planted those filbert- trees, and 
when they were in their third year, and you began to calcu- 
late what they would bring in, you went out one morning, 
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and found that he had cut them down to the ground ; you 
were vexed, and asked why. What did the gardener say ? 
To prevent their bearing too soon ! There is no want of 
fruitfulness here : put back the hour of produce, that the 
plant may last." 

" Let me go to school," said I, lifting my languid head, 
and smiling on my father. I understood him at once, and 
it was as if the voice of my life itself answered him. 

EULWEli. 
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I heard, before my eyelids dropt their shade, 
"The Legend of Good Women," long ago 

Sung by the morning star of song, who made 
His music heard below ; 

Ban Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 

Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 

"With sounds that echo still ; 
And, for a while, the knowledge of his art 

Held me above the subject, as strong gales 
Hold swollen clouds from raining, though my heart, 

Brimful of those wild talcs, 
Charged both mine eyes with tears. In every land 

I saw, wherever light illumineth, 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 

The downward slope to death. 
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Those far-renowned bridea of ancient song 
Peopled the hollow dark, like burning stars, 

And I beard sounds of insult, shame, and wrong, 
And trumpets blown for wars ; 

And clattering flints battered with clanging hoofs : 
And I saw crowds in column'd sanctuaries ; 

And forms that passed at windows and on roofs 
Of marble palaces; 

Corpses across the threshold ; heroes tall 

Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
TTpon the tortoise creeping to the wall ; 

Lances in ambush set; 

And high shrine-doors burst through with heated blasts 
That run before the fluttering tongues of fire ; 

White surf wind scattered over sails and masts, 
And over climbing higher; 

Squadrons and squares of mon in brazen plates, 
Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 

Kangcs of glimmering vaults with iron grates, 
And hush'd seraglios. 

So shape chased shape as swift as, when to land 
Bluster the winds and tides the self-same way, 

Crisp foam-flakes send along the level sand, 
Torn from the fringe of spray. 

I started once, or seem'd to start in pain, 

Eesolved on noble things, and strove to speak, 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain. 
And flushes all the cheek. 
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And once my arm was lifted to hew down 

A cavalier from off his saddle-bow, 
That bore a lady from a leaguer' d town ; 

And then, I know not how, 

All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought 
Slream'd onward, Inst their edges, and did creep, 

Itoll'd on each other, rounded, sniooth'd, and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep. 

At last methought that I had wandered far 
In an old wood : fresh wash'd in coolest dew, 

Enormous elm-tree boles did stoop and lean 

Upon, the dusky brushwood underneath, 
Their broad curved branches fledged with clearest green, 

New from its silken slieath. 

The dim red mora had died, her journey done, 
And with dead lips smiled at the twilight plain. 

Half fall'n across the threshold of the sun, 
Never to rise again. 

There was no motion in (he dumb, dead air. 

Not any sung of bird or song of rill : 
Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 

Is not so deadly still 

As that wide forest; growths of jasmine turned 
Their humid arms, festooning tree to tree, 

And at the root, through lush-green grasses, burned 
The red anemone. 
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I knew the flowers, I know the leaves, I knew 
The tearful glimmer of the languid dawn 

On those long, rack, dark wood-walks drench'd in dew, 
Leading from lawn to lawn. 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Poured back into ray empty soul and frame 

Tho times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame. 

And from within me, a clear under-tone 

Thrill'd through mine ears in that unblissful clime : 
" Pass freely through — the wood is all thine own, 

Until the end of time." 

At length I saw a lady within call, 

Stiller than chisell'd marble standing there ; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely toll, 
And most divinely fair. 

Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 
Froze my swift speech ; she turning on my face 

The starlike sorrows of immortal eyes, 
Spoke slowly in her place i 

" I had great beauty : ask thou not my name : 

No one can be more wise than destiny. 
Many drew swords and died. "Where'er I came 

I brought calamity." 
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"So marvel, sovereign lady in fair field 
Slysclf for such a face had boldly died," 

I answer' d free, anil turning, I appeal' d 
To one that stood beside. 

But she, with sick and scornful looks averse, 
To her full height her stately stature draws : 

" Sly youth," she cries, " was blasted with a curse; 
This woman was the cause. 

" I was out off from hope in that sad place, 
"Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears : 

My father held his hand upon his face ; 
I, blinded with my tears, 

" Still strove to speak : my voice was thick with sighs, 

As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern, black-bearded kings, with wolfish eyes. 

Waiting to see me die. 

" The tall masts quivered as tlioy lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore : 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly, — and nothing more." 

'Whereto the other with a downward brow : 

" I would tho white, cold, heavy- plunging foam, 

Whirl' d by the wind, had toIIM me deep below, 
Then, when I left my home." 
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Her slow, full words sank through, the silence drear, 
As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea : 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried, "Come here, 
That I may look on thee." 

I turning saw, thron'd on a flowery rise, 
One sittLuj^ on a crimson ?c;irf unroll' d ; 

A queen, with swarthy checks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 

She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began : 
" I govern'd men by change, and so I sway'd 

All moods. 'Tis long since I have seen a man. 
Once, like the moon, I made 

" The ever-shifting currents of the blood, 
According to my humour, ebb and flow. 

I have no men to govern in. this wood : 
That makes my only woe. 

"Nay— yet it chafes mo that I could not bond 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 

The dull, cold-blooded Ca?sar. Prythee, friend, 
"Where is Hark Antony? 

"The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune's neek : we sat as god by god : 

The Kilus would have risen before his time 
And flooded at our nod. 
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""We drank tile Libyan sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which, outburncd Canopus. Oh, my life 

In Egypt ! Oh, the dalliance and the wit. 
The flattery and the strife, 

" And the wild hiss, when fresh from war's alarms 

My Hercules, my Itoman Antony, 
My mailed Batch us leapt into my arms, 

Contented there to die ! 

" And there ho died ; and when I heard my name 
Sigh'd forth with life, I would not brook my fear 

Of the other; with a worm I balk'd his fame. 
What else was left ? look here !" 

(With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polish' d argent of her breast to sight 

Laid hare ; thereto she pointed with a laugh. 
Showing the aspick'a bite.) 

" I died a queen : the Itomnn soldier foand 
Mo lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

A name for ever ! — lying robed and crowned, 
Worthy a Roman spouse.'' 

Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 

From tone to tone, and glided through all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 
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When she made pause I knew not for delight, 
Because, with sadden, motion from the ground 

She raised her piercing orba, and fill'd with light 
The interval of sound. 

Still with their fires Love lipt his keenest darts; 

As once they drew into two burning rings 
All beams of love, melting the mighty hearts 

Of captains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undanzled; then I heard 
A noise of some one coming through the lawn, 

And singing clearer than the crested bird, 
That claps his wings at dawn. 

■ " The torrent brooks of hallow'd Israel, 

From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 
Sound all night long in falling through the dell, 
Far heard beneath the moon. 

' ' The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep blue gloom with beams divine : 
All night the splintcr'd crags that wall the dell 

With spires of silver shine." 

As one that museth where broad sunshine laves 
The lawn hy some cathedral, through the door 

Hearing tho holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 
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Within, and anthem sung, is charm' <1 and tied 
To where lie stands, — bo stood I, when that flow 

Of music left the lips of her that died 
To save her father's vow 

The daughter of the warrior Gilcadite, 

A maiden pure ; as when she went along 
From Mizpch's tower' d gate, with welcome light, 

With timbrel and with song, 

ITy words leapt forth : " Heaven heads the count of crimes 
With that wild oath." She render'd answer high : 

" Not so, nor once alone ; a thousand times 
I would be born and die. 



" Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Creeps to the ganhn water-pipes beneath, 

Feeding the uowct; hut ere my flower to fruit 
Changed, I was ripe for death. 



" My God, my land, my father — these did move 
Me from my bliss of life, that nature gave, 

Lowered softly with a three-fold chord of love 
Down to a silent grave. 

"And I went mourning, 'No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 

The Hebrew mothers'— emptied of all joy, 
Leaving the dance and song. 
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" Leaving the olive gardens far below, 
Leaving tlie promiso of my bridal bower, 

The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 

"The light white cloud swam over us. Anoa 
We heard the lion roaring in his den ; 

Wo saw the large white stars rise ono by one, 
Or, from tho darken'd glen, 

" Saw God divide (he night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. 

I heard Him, for lie spake, and grief became 
A solemn scorn of ilia. 

" When the next moon was roll'd into the sky, 
Strength came to me that eqnaU'd my desire. 

How beautiful a thiug it was to die 
For God and for my sire 1 

" It comforts me in tliia one thought to dwell, 
That I subdued me to my father's will; 

Because the kiss he gave me ere I fell 
Sweetens tie spirit still. 

" Moreover it is written that my race 
Hewed Amnion hip and thigh from Aroer 

On Anion unto Slinneth." Here her face 
Glowed, as I looked at her. 
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She lock'd her lips : she left me where I stood. 

" Glory to God !" she sang, and pass'd afar, 
Thridding tho sombre boskage of the wood, 

Toward the morning star. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively, 

As one that from a casement leans his bead. 

When midnight bells cease ringing suddenly, 
And the old year is dead. 

"Alas! alas!" a low voice, full of care, 

Murnmr'd beside me : " Turn and look on me : 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, 
If what I was I bo. 

" Would I had been some maiden coarse and poor ! 

0 mo ! that I should ever see the light! 
Thoso dragon eyes of anger'd Eleanor 

Do haunt mo day and night." 

She ceaa'd in roars, fall'n from hope and trust: 
To whom the Egyptian : "0, yon tamely died ! 

You should have clung to waist, and thrust 
Tho dagger through hor side." 

With that sharp sound the white dawn's creeping beams, 
Stol'n to my brain, dissolved the mystery 

Of folded sleep. The captain of my dream3 
Ruled in the eastern sky. 
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Morn broaden' d on the borders of the dark, 
Ere I saw her, who clasp'd in her last trance 

Her murder' d father's head, or Joan of Axe, 
A light of ancient France ; 

Or her, who know that Lore can vanquish Death, 
"Who kneeling, with one ana about her king, 

Drew forth, the poison with, her balmy breath, 
Sweet as new buds in spring. 

No memory labours longer from the deep 
Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore 

That glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep 
To gather and tell o'er ' 

Each little sound and sight. "With what dull pain 
Compass'd, how eagerly I sought to strike 

Into that wondrous track of dreams again ! 
Hut no two dreams are like. 

Aa when a soul laments, which hath been blest, 
Desiring what ia mingled with past years, 

In yearnings that can never bo exprest 
By signs or groans or tears ; 

Because all words, though culPd with choicest art, 

Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 
"Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 

Faints, faded by its heat. 

TENNYSON. 
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Mankind (says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend 
M. was obliging enough to read and explain to me) for the 
first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or 
biting it from the living animal, just as they do in Abyssinia 
to this day. This period is not obscurely hinted at by their 
great Confucius in the second of his Mundane Mutations, 
where he designates a kind of golden age by the termCho- 
fang, literally the Cooks' Holiday. The manuscript goes 
on to say, that the art of roasting, or rather broiling (which 
I take to be the elder brother) was accidentally discovered 
in the manner following. The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having 
gone out into the woods one morning, as his manner was, 
to collect mash for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of 
his eldest son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond 
of playing with fixe, as younkers of his age commonly are, 
let some sparks escape into a bundle of straw, which kind- 
ling quickly, spread the conflagration over every part of 
their poor mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. Together 
with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a build- 
ing, you may think it) what was of much more importance, 
a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in 
number, perished. China pigs have been esteemed a 
luxury all over the East, from the remotest periods that 
we read of. Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, as you 
may think, not so much for the sake of the tenement, which 
his father and he could easily build up again with a few 
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dry brandies, and the labour of an hour or two, at any 
time, as for the loss of the pigs. While he was thinking 
what he should say to his father, and wringing his hands 
over the smoking remnants of one of those untimely suffer- 
ers, an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which 
he had before experienced. What could it proceed from ? 
— .not from the burnt cottage— he had smelt that smell 
before — -indeed this was by no means the first accident of 
the kind which had occurred through the negligence of this 
unlucky young fire-brand. Much less did it resemble that 
of any known herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory 
moistening at the same time overflowed his nether lip. He 
knew not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 
the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He burnt his 
fingers, and to cool them he applied them in his booby 
fashion to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the scorched 
skin bad come away with his fingers, and for the first time 
in his life (in the world's life indeed, for before him no man 
had known it) he tasted — crackling ! Again he felt and 
fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so much now, 
still he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth 
at length broke into his slow understanding, that it was the 
pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so delicious ; and 
surrendering himself up to the new-born pleasure, he fell 
to tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched skin with the 
flesh next it, and was cramming it down his tlrroat in his 
beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the smoking 
rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, and finding how 
affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the young rogue's 
shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, which Bo-bo heeded not 
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any more than if they had been flies. The tickling plea- 
sure, which he experienced in his lower regions, had 
rendered him quite callous to any inconveniences he might 
feel in those remote quarters. His father might lay on, 
but he could not beat him from his pig, till he had fairly 
made an end of it, when, becoming a little more sensible of 
his situation, something like the following dialogue ensued. 

" You graceless whelp, what have you got there devour- 
ing ? Is it not enough that you have burnt me down three 
houses with your dog's tricks, and bo hanged to you ! but 
yon must be eating fire, and I know not what — what have 
you got there, I say V 

" O father, the pig, the pig ! do come and taste how 
nice the burnt pig eats." 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his 
son, and he cursed himself that ever he should beget a son 
that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since 
morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it 
asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force into the fists 
of Ho-ti, still shouting out, " Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
father, only taste — O Lord!" — with such-like barbarous 
ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the 
abominable thing, wavering whether he should not put his 
son to death for an unnatural young monster, when the 
crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done his son's, 
and applying the same remedy to them, he in his turn tasted 
some of its flavour, which, make what sour mouths he would 
for a pretence, proved not altogether displeasing to him). 
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In conclusion (for the manuscript here is a little tedious) hoth 
father and son fairly sat down to the mess, and never left 
off till they had dispatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, 
for the neighbours would certainly have stoned them for a 
couple of abominable wretches, who could think of impro- 
ving upon tlie pood meat which God had sent them. 
Nevertheless, strange stories got about. It was observed 
that Ho-ti's cottage was burnt down now more frequently 
than ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward- 
Some would break out in broad day, others in the night- 
time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the house 
of Ho-ti to be in a blaze ; and Ho-ti himself, (which was 
the more remarkable,) instead of chastising his son, seemed 
to grow more indulgent to him than ever. At length they 
were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and father 
and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, then an in- 
considerable assize town. Evidence was given, the obnox- 
ious food itself produced in court, and verdict about to be 
pronounced, when the foreman of the jury begged that some 
of the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, might 
be hauded into the box. He handled it, and they all 
handled; and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father 
had done before them, and nature prompting to each of 
them the same remedy, against the face of all the facts, and 
the clearest charge which judge had ever given, — to the 
surprise of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, reporters, 
and all present — without leaving the box, or any manner of 
consultation whatever, they brought in a simultaneous 
verdict of Not Guilty. 
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The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
manifest iniquity of the decision ; and when the court was 
dismissed, went privily, and bought up all tiie pigs that 
could be had for love or money. In a few days his lord- 
ship's town-house was observed to be on fire. The thing 
took wing, and now there was nothing to be seen but fire 
in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear 
all over the district. The insurance-offices, one and all, shut 
up shop. People built slighter and slighter every day, un- 
til it was feared that the very science of architecture would 
in no long time be lost to the world. Thus this custom of 
firing houses continued, till in process of time, says my 
manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who made a dis- 
covery, that the ilesh of swine, or indeed of any other 
animal, might be cooked {burnt, as they called it) without 
the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then 
first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the 
string or spit came in a century or two later, I forget in 
whose dynasty. By such slow degrees, concludes the man- 
uscript, do the most useful, and seemingly the most obvious 
arts, make their way among mankind 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account above 
given, it must he agreed, that if a worthy pretext for so 
dangerous an experiment as setting houses on lire (especially 
in these days) could be assigned in favour of any culinary 
object, that pretext and excuse might be found in roast 
pig. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mtindus edibilis, T 
will maintain it to he the most delicate— princeps obionio- 
rum. 
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I speak not of your grown porkers— things between 
pig and pork— those hobbydehoys — but a young and ten- 
der suckling—under a moon old— guiltless as yet of the 
sty— with no original speck of the amor immunditiie, the 
hereditary failing of the first parent, yet manifest — his 
voice as yet not broken, but something between a childish 
treble and a grumble — the mild forerunner, or praludium 
of a grunt. 

He must he roasted. I am not ignorant that our ances- 
tors ate them seethed, or boiled — but what a sacrifice of 
the exterior tegument! 

There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, to that 
of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted, crack- 
ling, as it is well called — the very teeth are invited to their 
share of the pleasure at this banquet in overcoming the 
coy, brittle resistance — with the adhesive oleaginous — 0 
call it not fat ! but an indefinable sweetness growing up to 
it — the tender blossoming of fat — fat cropped in the bud — 
taken in the shoot— in the first innocence — the cream and 
quintessence of the child-pig's yet pure food — the lean, no 
lean, but a kind of animal manna — or, rather, fat and lean 
(if it must be so) so blended and running into each other, 
that both together make but one Ambrosian result, or com- 
mon substance. 

Behold him, while he is " doing " — it seemeth rather a 
refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is so 
passive to. How equably he twirleth round the string ! 
— Now he is just done. To see the extreme sensibility of 
that tender age ! he hath wept out his pretty eyes— radiant 
jellies — -shooting stars. 
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See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he 
lieth ! — wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the 
grossness and indocility which too often accompany maturer 
swinehood ? Ten to one he would have proved a glutton, 
a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable animal — wallowing in 
all manner of filthy conversation : from these sins he is 
happily snatched away — 

Ere sin could blight or 6onow fade, 
Death came with timely care — 

his memory is odoriferous — no clown curscth, while his 
stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon — no coalheaver bolt- 
eth him in reeking sausages — he hath a fair sepulchre in 
the grateful stomach of the judicious epicure — and for such 
a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of sapors. Pine-apple is great. She is 
indeed almost too transcendant — a delight, if not sinful, yet 
so like to sinning that really a tender-conscienced person 
would do well to pause — too ravishing for mortal taste, she 
woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach her — like 
lovers* kisses, she biteth — she'is a pleasure bordering on 
pain from the fierceness and insanity of her relish — but she 
stoppeth at the palate — she meddleth not with the appetite 
— and the coarsest hunger might barter her consistently for 
a mutton chop. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — is no less provocative of 
the appetite, than he is satisfactory to the criticalness of the 
censorious palate. The strong man may batten on him, 
and the weakling refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a bundle of 
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virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to be 
unravelled without hazard, he is — good throughout. No 
part of him is better or worse than another. He helpeth, 
as far as his little means extend, all around. He is the 
least envious of banquets. He is all neighbours' fare. 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly impart 
a share of the good tilings of this life which fall to their lot 
(few as mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest I take 
as great an interest in my friend's pleasure, his relishes, and 
proper satisfactions, as in mine own. " Presents," I often 
say, "endear Absents." Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, 
barn-door chickens (those "tame villatic fowl"), capons, 
plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely as I 
receive them. I love to taste them, as it were, upon the 
tongue of my friend. But a stop must be put somewhere. 
One would not, like Lear, " give everything." I make my 
stand upon pig. Methinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver 
of all good flavours, to extra-domiciliate, or send out of the 
house, slightingly, (under pretext of friendship, or I know 
not what) a blessing so particularly adapted, pre -destined, 
I may say, to my individual palate — it argues an insensi- 
bility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school. 
My good old aunt, who never parted from me at the end of 
a holiday without stulling a sweetmeat, or some nice thing, 
into my pocket, had dismissed me one evening with a 
smoking plum cake, fresh from the oven. In my way to 
school (it was over London Bridge) a grey-headed old beggar 
saluted me (I have no doubt, at this time of day, that he 
was a counterfeit). I had no pence to console him with, 
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and in the vanity of self-denial, and the very coxcombry of 
charity, scliool boy -like, I made him a present of — the whole 
cake ! I walked on a little, buoyed up, as one is on such 
occasions, with a sweet soothing of self-satisfaction ; but 
before I had got to the end of the bridge, my better feelings 
returned, and I burst into tears, thinking how ungrateful 
1 had been to my good aunt, to go and give her good gift 
away to a stranger that I had never seen before, and who 
might be a bad mau for aught I knew ; and then I thought 
of the pleasure my aunt would be taking in thinking that I 
— 1 myself, and not another— would eat her nice cake ; and 
what should 1 say to her the next time I saw her ? how 
naughty I was to part with her pretty present ! — and the 
odour of that spicy cake came back upon my recollection, 
and the pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in seeing her 
make it, and her joy when she sent it to the oven, and bow 
disappointed she would feel that I had never had a hit of it 
in my mouth at last— and I blamed my impertinent spirit 
of almsgiving, and out-of-place hypocrisy of goodness ; and 
above all, I wished never to see tha face again of that in- 
i sidious, good-for-nothing, old grey impostor, 
j Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing 

I these tender victims. We read of pigs whipt to death with 
something of a shock, as we hear of any other obsolete 
custom. The age of discipline is gone by, or it would be 
curious to inquire (in a philosophical light merely) what 
effect this process might have towards intent-rating and 
dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild and dulcet as the 
flesh of young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. Yet 
we should be cautious, while we condemn the inhumanity, 
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how we censure the wisdom of the practice. It might 
impart a gusto. 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young 
students, when I was at St. Omer's, and maintained with 
much learning and pleasantry on both sides, " Whether, 
supposing that the flavour of a pig who obtained his death 
by whipping (per flagellationew, extremam ) superadded a 
pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than any 
possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is man 
justified in using that method of putting the animal to 
death V 1 forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few 
bread crumbs, done up with his liver and brains, and a dash 
of mild page. But banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, 
the whole onion tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to your 
palate, steep them in shalots, stuff" them out with plan- 
tations of the rank and guilty garlic ; you cannot poison 
them, or make them stronger than they are — but consider, 
he is a weakling — a flower. 

CHARLES LAMB. 
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A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it witli silver dew, 
An3 it opened its fan-like leaves to the light. 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 
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And the spring arose on the garden fair. 
And the spirit of love fell everywhere ; 
And each flower and horh on earth's dark breaat 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest 

But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe in the noontide with love's sweet want, 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 

The snowdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent 

From the turf, like the voiee and the instrument ; 

Then the pied windflowers and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
"Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's reeoss, 
Till they die of their own dear bvelinesB ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 
"Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bulls is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 
■\Vhich flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within tho sense ; 
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And the rose like a nymph to the batii addrest, 
"Which unveiled the depth of her glowing hreast, 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of hor beauty and love lay bare ; 

And the wand-Kke lily, which lifted up, 

As a Mffinad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 

Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through the cleiir dew on the tender sky; 

And the jessamine faint, and the swcot tuberose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows; 
And all rare- blossoms from every clime, 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 

And on the stream, whose inconstant bosom 
Was prankt, under boughs of embowering blossom, 
With golden and green light, slanting through 
Their heaven of many a tangled hue, 

Broad water-lilies lay tremulously. 

And starry river-buds glimmered by, 

And aronnd them the soft stream did glide and dance 

With a motion of sweet sound and radiance. 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
Which led through the garden along and across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze. 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 
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Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells, 
Aa fair as the fabulous asphodels, 
And flowerets which drooping as day drooped too, 
Foil into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 
To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew. 

And from this undefiled Paradise 
The flowers (as an infant's awakening eyes 
Smile oil its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and at last must awaken it), 

"When Heaven's blithe winds had unfolded them, 
As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 
Shone smiling to Heaven, and every ono 
Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun ; 

For each one was interpenetrated 
With the light and the odour its neighbour shed, 
Like young lovers whom youth and love make dear, 
Wrapped and filled by their mutual atmosphere 

But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver— 

For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower ; 
Radiance and odour are not its dower ; 
It loves, — even like Love, its deep heart is f ull, — 
It desires what it has not, the beautiful. 
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The light winds, which from unsustaining wings 
Shed tile music of many murmurings ; 
The beams which durt from many a atar 
Of the flowers whose hues they hear afar ; 

The plumed insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on n sunny sea. 
Laden with light and odour, which pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass; 

The unseen clouds of the dew, which Lie 
Like fire in the flowers till the sun rides high, 
Then wander lite spirits among the spheres, 
Each cloud faint with the fragrance it hears ; 

The quivering vaponra of dim noontide. 
Which like a sea o'er the warm earth glide, 
In which every sound, and odour and beam, 
Move as reeds in a single stream ; 

Each and all like ministering angels were 
For the Sensitive Plant sweet joy to bear, 
"Whilst the lagging hours of the day weat by 
Like windless clouds o'er a tender sky. 

And when, evening descended from heaven above. 
And the earth was all rest, and the air was all love, 
And delight, though less bright, was far more deep, 
And the day's veil fell from tho world of sleep ; 
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And the beasts, and the birds, and the insects were 
drowned 

la an ocean of dreams without a Bound; 

"Whose waves never mark, though they ever impress 

The light sand which paves it, consciousness ; 

(Only overhead the sweet nightingale 

Ever sang more sweet bb the day might fail, 

And snatches of its Elysian chant 

Were raised with the dreams of the Sensitive Plant) ; 

The Sensitive Plant was the earliest 
"Cp-gatliered into the bosom of rest; 
A sweet child weary of its delight. 
The feeblest and yet the favourite. 
Cradled witHn the embrace of night. 



paet n. 

There was a Power in this sweet place, 
An Eve in Ihis Eden ; a ruling grace 
Which to the flowers, did they waken or dream, 
"Was as God is to the starry scheme. 

A. Lady, the wonder of her kind, 
■\Vlioso form was upborne by a lovely mind, 
TVhich, dilating, hail moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea- flower unfolded beneath the ocean, 
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Tended the garden from morn to overt : ■ 
And the meteors of that sublunar heaven, 
Like the lamps of the air when night walks forth, 
Laughed round her footsteps up from the earth ! 

She had no companion of mortal race, 
But her tremulous breath and her flushing face 
Told, whilst the morn kissed the sleep from her eyes, 
That her dreams were less slumber than Paradise : 

As if some bright spirit for her sweet sake 

Had deserted heaven while the stars were awake, 

As if yet around her he lingering were, 

Though the veil of daylight concealed him from her. 

Her step seemed to pity the grass it prest : 
You might hear, by the heaving of her breast, 
That the coming and the going of the wind 
Brought pleasure there, and left passion behind. 

And wherever her airy footstep trod, 
Her trailing bair from the grassy sod 
Erased its light vestige, with shadowy sweep, 
Like a sunny storm o'er the dark-green deep. 

I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet 
Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet ; 
I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 
From her glowing fingers through all their frame. 
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She sprinkled bright water from the stream 
On those that were faint with the sunny beam; 
And out of the cups of the heavy flowers 
She emptied the rain of the thunder showers. 

She lifted their heads with her tender hands, 
And sustained them with rods and osier bands; 
If the flowers had been her own infants, she 
Could never have nursed them more tenderly. 

And all killing insects and gnawing worms, 
And things of obscene and unlovely forms, ; 
She bore in a basket of Indian woof, 
Into the rough woods far alouf — 

In a basket, of grasses and wild flowers full, 
The freshest her gentle hands could pull 
For the poor banished insects, whose intent. 
Although they did ill, was innocent 

But the bee and the beamlike ephemeris, 
Whose path is the lightning's, and soft moths that kiss 
Tho sweet lips of the flowers, and harm not, did she 
Make her attendant angels be. 

And many an antenatal tomb, 
Where butterflies dream of the life to come, 
Sho left clinging round the smooth and dark 
Edge of tho odorous cedar bark. 
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This fairest creature from earliest spring 
Thus moved through the garden ministering 
All the sweet season of summer tide, 
And ere the first leaf looked brown — she died ! 

FAUX III. 

TnBEE days the flowers of the garden fair, 
Like stars when the noon is awakened, were, 
Or the waves of the Kaia, ere luminous 
She floats up through the smoke of Vesuvius ; 

And on tho fourth, the Sensitive Plant 
Felt tho sound of the funeral chaunt, 
And the steps of the hearers, heavy and slow, 
And tho sobs of the mourners, deep and low ; 

The weary sound and the heavy breath, 
And the silent motions of passing death, 
And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 
Sent through the pores of the coffin plank ; 

The dark grass, and the flowers among the grass, 
Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass ; 
From their sighs tho wind caught a mournful tone, 
And sate in the pines and gave groan for groan. 

The garden, once fair, became cold and foul, 
Like tho corpse of her who had been its soul : 
Which at first was lovely as if in sleep, 
Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap 
To make men tremble who never weep. 
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Swift summer into the autumn flowed, 
And frost in the mist of the morning rode, 
Though the noon-day sua looked clear and bright, 
Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 

The rose-leaves, liko flakes of crimson snow, 
Paved the turf and the moss below ; 
The lilies were drooping, and white, and wan, 
Liko the head and the skin of a dying man. 

And Indian plants, of scent and hue 
Tho swoetcst that ever were fed on dew, 
Leaf after leaf, day by day, 
Were massed into the common clay. 

And the leaves, brown, yellow, and grey, and red, 
And white with tho whiteness of what is dead, 
Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind past ; 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 

And the gusty winds waked the wingfid seeds 
Out of their birth-place of ugly weeds, 
Till they clung round many a sweet flower's stem, 
Which rotted into tho earth with them. 

The water-blooms under the rivulet 
Fell from the stalks on which they were set; 
And the eddies drove them here and there. 
As tho winds did those of the upper air. 
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Then tho tain eamo down, and tho broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And the leafless net- work of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin, and all sweet flowers. 

Between the time of the wind and the snow, 

All loathliest weeds began to grow, 

Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck, 

Like the water-snako's belly and the toad's back. 

And thistles, and nettles, and darnels rank, 
And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock dank, 
Stretched out its long and hollow shank, 
And stifled the air till the dead wind stank. 

And plants at whose names tho verse feels loath, 
Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, 
Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and blue, 
Livid, and starred with a lurid dew. 

And agarics and fungi, with mildew and mould, 
Started like mist from the wet ground cold ; 
Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead 
With a spirit of growth had been animated. 

Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum, 

Made the running rivnM thick and dumb, 

And at its outlet, flags huge as stakes 

Dammed it up with roots knotted like water- snakes. 
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And hour by hour, when the air was still, 
The vapours arose which have strength to kill: 
At morn they were seen, at noon they were felt, 
At night they were darkness no star could melt. 

And unctuous meteors from spray to spray 
Crept and ilitk'd in broad noon-day 
Unseen ; every branch on which they alit 
By a venomous blight was burned and bit. 

The Sensitive riant, like one forbid, 
Wept, and the tears within each lid 
Of its folded leaves, which together grew, 
"Were chuuged to a blight of frozen glue. 

For the leaves soon fell, and the branches soon 
Bytbe heavy axe of the blast were hewn; 
The sap shrank to the root through every pore, 
As blood to a heart that will beat no more. 

For Winter came : the wind was his whip ; 
One choppy finger was on his lip : 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles; 

His breath was a chain which without a sound 
The earih, and the air, and the water bound; 
Hccamc, fiercely driven in bis chariot-throne 
By the tenfold blasts of the arctic zone. 
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Then, the weeds, which were forms of living death, 
Fled from the frost to the earth beneath; 
Their decay and sudden, flight from frost 
Was hut like the vanishing of a ghost ! 

And under the roots of the Sensitive Plant 
The moles and the dormice died for want : 
Tho birds dropped stiff from the frozen nir, 
And were caught in the branches naked and bare. 

First thero came down a thawing rain, 
And its dull drops froze on tho boughs again ; 
Then there steamed up a freezing dew, 
Which to the drops of the thaw-rain grew ; 

And a northern whirlwind, wandering about 
Like a wolf that had smelt a dead child out, 
Shook the boughs thus laden, and heavy and stiff, 
And snapped them off with his rigid griff. 

When winter had gone and spring came back, 
The Sensitive Plant was a leafless wreck ; 
But the mandrakes, and toadstools, and docks, and 
darnels, 

Kose like the dead from their ruined' charnels. 

CONCLUSION". 

Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that 
Which within its bi)u;,<h- like a spirit sat. 
Ere its outward form had known decay, 
Now felt this change, I cannot say. 
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Whether that lady's gentle mind, 
No longer with the form combined, 
Which scattered love, as stars do light, 
Found sadness, where it left delight, 

I dare not guess ; but in this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream, 

It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleusnnt, if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must he, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 

That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all sweet shapes and odours there, 
In truth have never passed away: 
'Tis we, 'tis ours, are changed ! not they. 

For love, and beauty, and delight, 
There is no death nor change ; their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure. 

8HELLE7. 



Blessings which wo have slighted when in our possession 
are more highly prized wh n there is danger of being deprived 
of them; acd our hearts are more keenly luuuhed Jjy the antici- 
pation of loss than by the fulness of enjoyment. 
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The row of houses in which the old lady and her 
troublesome neighbour reside, comprises, beyond all doubt, 
a greater number of characters within its circumscribed 
limits than all the rest of the parish put together. As we 
cannot, however, extend the number of our parochial 
sketches, it will be better, perhaps, to select the most 
peculiar, and to introduce them at once ^Yithout further 
preface. 

The lour Miss Willises, then, settled in our parish 
thirteen years ago. It is a melancboly reflection that the 
old adage, " time and tide wait for no man," applies with 
equal force to the fairer portion of the creation ; and will- 
ingly would we conceal the fact, that even thirteen years 
ago the Miss Willises were far from juvenile. Our duty 
as faithful parochial chroniclers, however, is paramount to 
every other consideration, and we are bound to state that, 
thirteen years since, the authorities in matrimonial cases 
considered the youngest Miss Willis in a very precarious 
state, while the eldest sister wa3 positively given over, as 
being far beyond all human hope. Well, the Miss Willises 
took a lease of the house ; it was fresh painted and papered 
from top to bottom: the paint inside was all wainscoted, 
the marble all cleaned, the old grates taken down, and 
register- stoves, you could see to dress by, put up j four 
trees were planted in the back garden, several small baskets 
of gravel sprinkled over the front one, vans of elegant fur- 
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iiiture arrived, spring blinds were fitted to the windows, 
carpenters who had been employed in the various prepar- 
ations, alterations, and repairs, made confidential state- 
ments to the difierent maid -servants in the row, relative to 
the magnificent scale on which the Miss Willises were 
commencing; the maid-servants told their " Missises," the 
Missises told their friends, and vague rumours were circu- 
lated throughout the parish, that No. £5, in Gordon-place, 
had been taken by four maiden ladies of immense property. 

At last, the Miss Willises moved in ; and then the 
" calling" began. The house was the perfection of neat- 
ness — so were the four Miss Willises. Every thing was 
formal, stiff, and cold — so were the four Miss Willises, 
Not a single chair of the whole set was ever seen out of its 
place— not a single Miss Willis of the whole four was ever 
seen out of hers. There they always sat, in the same 
places, doing precisely the same things at the same hour. 
Tile eldest Miss Willis used to knit, the second to draw, 
the two others to play duets on the piano. They seemed 
to have no separate existence, but to have made up their 
; minds just to winter through life together. They were 
three long graces in drapery, with the addition, like a 
school-dinner, of another long grace afterwards— the thiee 
fates with another sister — the Siamese twins multiplied by 
two. The eldest Miss Willis grew bilious — the four Miss 
Willises grew bilious immediately. The eldest Miss Willis 
grew ill-tempered and religious— the four Miss Willises 
were ill-tempered and religious directly. Whatever the eldest 
! did, the others did, and whatever any body else did, they all 
i disapproved of; and thus they vegetated — living in Polar 
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harmony among themselves, and, as they sometimes went 
out, or saw company " in a quiet-way" at home, occasion- 
ally iceing the neighbours. Three years passed over in 
this way, when an unlooked-for and extraordinary pheno- 
menon occurred. The Miss Willises showed symptoms of 
summer; the frost gradually broke up; a complete thaw 
took place. Was it possible ! one of the four Miss Willises 
was going to be married ! 

Now, where on earth the husband came from, by what 
feelings the poor man could have been actuated, or by what 
process of reasoning the four Miss Willises succeeded in 
persuading themselves that it was possible for a man to 
marry one of them without marrying them all, are ques- 
tions too profound for us to resolve ; certain it is, however, 
that the visits of Mr. Robinson (a gentleman in a public 
office, with a good salary and a little property of his own, 
beside) were received — that the four Miss Willises were 
courted in due form by the said Mr. Robinson — that the 
neighbours were perfectly frantic in their anxiety to dis- 
cover which of the four Miss Willises was the fortunate 
fair, and that the difficulty they experienced in solving the 
problem was not at all lessened by the announcement of 
the eldest Miss Willis,- — " We are going to marry Mr. 
Robinson." 

It was very extraordinary. They were so completely 
identified, the one with the other, that the curiosity of the 
whole row — even of the old lady herself — was roused almost 
beyond endurance. The subject was discussed at every 
little card-table and tea-drinking. The old gentleman of 
silkworm notoriety did not hesitate to express his decided 
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opinion that Mr. Robinson was of Eastern descent, and 
contemplated marrying the whole family at once; and the 
row, generally, shook their heads with considerable gravity, 
and declared the business to be very mysterious. They 
hoped it might all end well ; — it certainly had a very singu- 
lar appearance, but still it would be uncharitable to express 
any opinion without good grounds to go upon, and cer- 
tainly the Miss Willises were quite old enough to judge 
for themselves, and to be sure people ought to know 
their own business best, and so forth. 

At last, one fine morning, at a quarter before eight 
o'clock, two glass-coaches drove up to the Miss Willises' 
door, at which Mr. Robinson had arrived in a cab ten 
minutes before, dressed in a light blue coat and double- 
milled kersey pantaloons, white neckerchief, pumps, and 
dress-gloves ; his manner denoting, as appeared from the 
evidence of the housemaid at No. 23, who was sweeping 
the door-steps at the time, a considerable degree of nervous 
excitement. It was also hastily reported, on the same tes- 
timony, that the cook who opened the door wore a large 
white bow of unusual dimensions, in a much smarter head- 
dress than the regulation cap to which the Miss Willises 
invariably restricted the somewhat excursive taste of female 
servants in general. 

The intelligence spread rapidly from house to house. 
It was quite clear that the eventful morning had at length 
arrived ; the whole row stationed themselves behind their 
first and second floor blinds, and waited the result in 
breathless expectation. 

At last the Miss Willises' door opened ; the door of (he 
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first glass-coach did the same. Two gentlemen, and a pair 
of ladies to correspond — friends of the family, no doubt; 
up went the steps, bang went the door, off went the first 
glass-coach, and up came the second, 

The street-door opened again ; the excitement of the 
whole row increased— Mr. Robinson and the eldest Miss 
Willis, " I thought so !" said the lady at No. 19 ; " I always 
said it was Miss Willis !" — " Wei! I never !" ejaculated the 
young lady at No. 18 to the young lady at No. 17 — " Did 
you ever, dear !" responded the young lady at No. 17 to the 
young lady at No. 18. "It's too ridiculous!" exclaimed 
a spinster of an uncertain age, at No. 16, joining in the 
conversation. But who shall pourtray the astonishment 
of Gordon-place, when Mr. Robinson handed in all the Miss 
Willises, one after the other, and then squeezed himself 
into an acute angle of the glass-coach, which forthwith pro- 
ceeded at a brisk pace, after the other glass-coach, which 
other glass-coach had itself proceeded, at a brisk pace, in 
the direction of the parish church? Who shall depict the 
perplexity of the clergyman, when all the Miss Willises 
knelt down at (he communion-table, and repeated the re- 
sponses incidental to the marriage service in an audible 
voice ? Or who shall describe the confusion which prevailed, 
when — even after the difficulties thus occasioned had been 
adjusted— all the Miss Willises went into hysterics at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, until the sacred edifice re- 
sounded with their united wailings ! 

As the four sisters and Mr. Robinson continued to 
occupy the same house after this memorable occasion, and 
as the married sister, whoever she was, never appeared in 
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public without the other three, we aTe not quite clear that 
the neighbours ever would have discovered the real Mrs. 
Robinson, but for a circumstance of the most gratifying 
description, which will happen occasionally in the best re- 
gulated families. Three quarter-days elapsed, and the row, 
on whom a new light appeared to have been bursting for 
some time, began to speak with a sort of implied confidence 
on the subject, and to wonder bow Mrs. Robinson — the 
youngest Miss Willis that was — got on ; and servants 
might be seen running up the steps, about nine or ten o'clock 
every morning, with " Missis's compliments, and wishes to 
know how Mrs. Robinson finds herself this morning V And 
the answer always was, " Mrs. Robinson's compliments, 
and she's in very good spirits, and doesn't find herself any 
worse." The piano was heard no longer, the knitting- 
needles were laid aside, drawing was neglected, and mantua- 
making and millinery, on the smallest scale imaginable, 
appeared to have become the favourite amusement of the 
whole family. , The parlour wasn't quite as tidy as it used 
to be, and if you called in the morning, you would see lying 
on a table, with an old newspaper carelessly thrown over 
them, two or three particularly small caps, lather larger 
than if they had been made for a moderate-sized doll, with 
a small piece of lace, in the shape of a horse-shoe, let in 
behind ; or perhaps a white robe, not very large in circum- 
j ference, but very much out of proportion in point of length, 
j with a little tucker round the top, and a frill round the 
1 bottom ; and once when we called, we saw a long white 
roller, with a kind of blue margin down each side, the pro- 
bable use of which we were at a loss to conjecture. Then 
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we fancied that Mr. Dawson, the surgeon, &c, who displays 
a large lamp, with a different colour in every pane of glass, ' 
at the corner of the row, began to be knocked up at night ' 
oftener than he used to be ; and once we were very much 
alarmed by hearing a hackney-coach stop at Mrs. Robinson's 
door, at half-past two o'clock in the morning, out of which 
there emerged a fat old woman, in a cloak and nightcap, 
with a bundle in one hand, and a pair of pattens in the 
other, who looked as if she had been suddenly knocked up 
out of bed for some very special purpose. 

When we got up in the morning we saw that the 
knocker was tied up in an old white kid glove ; and we, 
in our innocence (we were in a state of bachelorship then), 
wondered what on earth it all meant, until we heard the 
eldest Miss Willis, in propria persona, say, with great dig- 
nity, in answer to the next inquiry, " My compliments, and 
Mrs. Robinson's doing as well as can be expected, and the 
little girl thrives wonderfully." And then, in common with 
the rest of the row, our curiosity was satisfied, and we 
began to wonder it had never occurred to us what the 
matter was, before. 

DICKENS. 




On, gloriously upon the deep 
The gallant vessel rides, 

And she is mistress of the winds, 
And mistress o£ the tides ! 
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And never but ibr her tall ships 

Had England been bo proud, 
Or before the might of the Island Queen 

The kings of the earth had bowed. 

But alas ! for the widow and orphan's tear, 
When the death-flag sweeps the wave ! 

Alas, that the laurel of victory 
Must grow but upon the gravo ! 

An aged widow with one only child, 

And even he was far away at sea : 

Harrow and mean the street wherein she dwelt, 

And long and Bmall the room, but still it had 

A look of comfort : on the whitewashed walls 

Were ranged her many ocean-treasures — shells, 

Some like the snow, and somo pink, with a blush 

Caught from the sunset on the waters, — plumes 

From the bright pinions of the Indian birds, — 

Long dark sea-weeds, and black and crimson berries, 

Were treasured with the treasuring of the heart. 

ller sailor brought them, when from bis first voyage 

He came so sun-burnt and so tall, she scarce 

Knew her fair stripling in that manly youth. 

Like a memorial of far heller days, 

The large old liiblc, with its silver clasps, 

Lay on the table ; and a fragrant air 

Came from the window, where stood a rose-tree 

Lonely, but of luxuriant growth, and rich 

With thousand buds, and beautifully blown flowers : 

It was a slip from that which grew beside 

The cottage, once her own, which ever drew 
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Praise from each passer down the shadowy lane 

Where her homo stood — the homo where yet she thought 

To end her days in peace : that was the hope 

That made life pleasant, and it had heen fed 

By the bo ardent spirit of her boy, 

Who said that God would bless the efforts made 

For his old mother. Like a holiday 

Each Sunday came, for then her patient w.ay 

Sho took to the white church of her own village, 

A long five miles ; and many marvell'd, one 

So aged, so feoblo, still should seek that church : 

They knew not how delicious the fresh air, 

How fair the green leaves and the fields, how glad 

The sunshino of the country, to tho eyes 

That look'd so seldom on them; sho would sit 

Long after service on a grave, and watch 

The cattle as they grazed ; tho yellow corn, 

The lane where yet her homo might bo ; and then 

Return with lighten' d heart to her dull street, 

Itefresh'd with hope and pleasant memories, — 

Listen with anxious ear to tho couch shell, 

Wherein they say the roaring of the sea 

Is heard distinct, — pray for her absent child, 

Bless him, then dream of him. 

A shout awoke the sleeping town; the night 

Hang with the fleet's return and victory ! 

Men that were slumbering quietly rose up 

And join'd the shout : the windows gleam' d with lighl^, 

The bells rang forth rejoicingly ; the paths 

Were filled with people : even the lone street, 

Where the poor widow dwelt, was roused, and sleep 
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Was thought upon no more that night ! Next day — 

A bright and sunny day it. was — high flags 

Waved from each steeple, and green houghs were hung 

In the gay market-place ; music was heard, 

Bands that struck up in triumph ; and the sea 

"Was eovered with proud vessels ; and the boats 

Went to and fro the shore, and waving hands 

Beckon'jl from crowded decks to the glad strand 

Where the wife waited for her husband ; — maids 

Threw the bright curls hack from their glistening eyes, 

And look'd their host; and as the splashing oar 

Brought dear ones to the land, how every voice 

Grew musical with happiness! And there 

Stood that old widow woman with the rest. 

Watching the ship wherein had sail'd her son. 

A boat came from that vessel, — heavily 

It toil'd upon the waters, and the oars 

Were dipped in slowly, as it ncar'd the beach. 

A moaning sound came from it, and a groan 

Burst from the Hps of all the anxious there. 

When they look'd on each ghastly countenance ; 

For that lono boat was flll'd with wounded men, 

Bearing them to the hospital,— and then 

That aged woman saw her son. She pray'd, 

And gain'd her prayer, that she might bo his nurse, 

And take him home. He lived for many days. 

It soothed him so to hear liis mother's voice, 

To breathe the fragrant air sent from the roses — 

The roses that were gathered one by ono 

For him by his fond parent-nurse : the last 

Was placed upon his pillow, and that night, 

That very night, he died! and he was laid 
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In the 6iime churchyard where his father lay, 

Through, which his mother as a brido had pass'd. 

The grave was closed : but still the widow sat 

Upon a sod beside, and silently 

(Hers was not grief that words had comfort for) 

The funeral train pass'd on, and she was left 

Alone amid the tombs : hilt once she look'd 

Towards the shadowy lane, then turned again, 

As desolate and sick at heart, to where 

Her help, her hope, her child lay dead together ! 

She went home to her lonely room. Next morn 

Some entered it, and there she sat, 

Her white hair hanging o'er the withered hands 

Ou which her pale face leant ; the Bible lay 

Open beside, but blistered were the leaves 

With two or three large tears, which had dried in. 

Oh, happy she had not survived her child ! 

And many pitied her, for she had spent 

Her Httlc savings, and she had no friends : 

But strangers made her grave in that churchyard, 

And where her sailor slept, there slept his mother ! 

L. E. L4NDON. 
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Many of the prejudices in the present day against 
vital Christianity, are traceabie to distorted apprehensions 
of its real excellence. Who can read the following exqui- 
site portrait of its grace and characteristics, without being 
charmed with the original ? 
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" Whatever else there be, if there be not love, it 
profits nothing, it proves nothing. Love to God and our 
neighbour is the essence of piety. It is the body, the 
basis, the staple element; and if the great commandment, 
and the next greatest, be absent, whatever else there be, 
there is not Christianity .... 

"Joy. — The essence of love is attachment. Joy is the 
happiness of love. It is love exulting. It is love, aware 
of its own felicity, and rioting in riches which it has no 
fear of exhausting. It is love taking a look at its treasure, 
and surrendering itself to bliss without foreboding. ' God's 
promises appear so strong, so solid, so substantial, more so 
than the rocks and everlasting hills ; and His perfections, 
what shall I say of them ? When I think of one, I wish 
to dwell upon it for ever ; but another, and another, 
equally glorious, claim a share of admiration ; and when 
I begin to praise, I wish never to cease, but to find it the 
commencement of that song which will never end. Very 
often have I felt as if I could that moment throw off the 
body, without first going to bid them farewell that are at 
home in my house. Let who will be rich, or admired, or 
prosperous, it is enough for me that there is such a God 
as Jehovah, such a Saviour as Jesus, and that they are in- 
finitely and unchangeably glorious and happy !' And in a 
similar frame another felt — ' Were the universe destroyed, 
and I the only being in it besides God, He is fully ade- 
quate to my complete happiness ; and bad I been in an 
African wood, surrounded by venomous serpents and de- 
vouring beasts, and savage men, in such a frame I should 
be the subject of perfect peace and exalted joy.' 
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" Peace. — If joy be love exulting, peace is love re- 
posing. It is love on the green pastures ; it is love beside 
the still waters. It is that great calm, which comes over 
the conscience when it sees the atonement sufficient, and 
the Saviour willing. It is unclouded azure in a lake of 
glass ; it is the soul, which Christ has pacified, spread out 
in serenity and simple faith, and the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, smiling over it. 

" Long-suffering. — This is love enduring. If the trial 
come direct from God, it is enough. It is correction. It 
is his heavenly Father's hand ; and with Luther, the dis- 
ciple cries — ' Strike, Lord, strike. But oh ! do not forsake 
me.' If the trial come from Christian brethren, till it be 
seventy-fold seventy times repeated, love to Jesus demands 
forgiveness. If it come from worldly men, it is the occa- 
sion for that magnanimity which recompenses evil with 
good ; and in every case, it is an opportunity for following 
a Saviour whom sufferings made perfect. That Saviour 
never loved the Father more intensely than when His 
Father's face was hid, and when the bitter cup proclaimed 
His justice terrible and His truth severe. One apostle 
denied Him, and all the disciples forsook Him ; but Jesus 
prayed for Peter whilst Peter was cursing, and His love 
followed the rest, even when they were running away. 
Jerusalem killed Him; but in foresight of the guilty 
deed, it was over Jerusalem that Jesus wept; and when 
the deed was done, in publishing pardon and the peace 
of God, it was at Jerusalem that evangelists were directed 
to begin. 

"Geatkn&s^T Affectionate iiess.~^[\i$\s love in society. 
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It is love holding intercourse with those around it. It is that 
cordiality of aspect, and that soul of speech, which assure 
us that kind and earnest hearts may still be met with here 
below. It is that quiet influence which, like the scented 
flame of an alabaster lamp, fills many a home with light, 
and warmth, and fragrance altogether. It is the carpet, 
soft and deep, which, whilst it diffuses die look of ample 
comfort, deadens many a creaking sound. It is the curtain 
which, from many a beloved form, wards oil' at once the 
summer's glow and the winter's wind. It is the pillow on 
which sickness lays its head, and forgets half its misery, 
and to which death comes in a balmier dream. It is con- 
siderate! less. It is tenderness of feeling. It is warmth of 
affection. It is promptitude of sympathy. It is love in all 
its depths, and all its delicacy. It is every melting thing 
included in that matchless grace, ' the gentleness of Christ.' 

" Goodness or Beneficence.— Love in action ; love with 
its hand at the plough; love with the burden on its back. 
It is love carrying medicine to the sick, and food to the 
famished. It is love reading the Bible to ihe blind, and 
explaining the Gospel to the felon in his cell. It is love 
at the Sunday class, or at the ragged school. It is love at 
the hovel door, or sailing far away in the missionary ship. 
But whatever task it undertakes, it is still the same — love 
following His footsteps, ' who went about continually 
doing good.' 

"Faith. — Whether it means trust in God, or fidelity 
to principle and duty, faith is love in the battle-field. Itis 
constancy following hard after God, when the world drags 
downward, and the flesh cries ' halt.' It is zeal holding 
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fast sound words, when fervour is costly and sound words 
are obnoxious. It is firmness marching through fire and 
through water to the post where duty calls and the captain 
waits. It is Elijah before Ahab. It is Stephen before the 
Sanhedrim. It is Luther at Worms. It is the martyr in the 
flames. Oh no ! It is Jesus in the desert. It is Jesus in 
Gethsemane. It is Jesus on the cross. And it is whoso- 
ever, pursuing the path or finishing the work which God 
has given hint, like the great forerunner, does not fear 
to die. 

" Meekness is love at school — love at the Saviour's 
school. It is Christian lowlihood. It i3 the disciple 
learning to know himself; learning to fear, and distrust, 
and abhor himself. It is the disciple practising the sweet 
and self-emptying lesson of putting on the Lord Jesus, 
and finding all his righteousness in that righteous Other. 
It is the disciple learning the defects of his own character, 
and taking hints from hostile as well as friendly monitors. 
It is the disciple praying and watching for the improve- 
ment of his talents, the mellowing of his temper, and the 
amelioration of his character. It is the loving Christian at 
tlic Saviour's feet, learning of Him who is meek and lowly, 
and finding rest for his own soul. 

" Temperance. — Love taking exercise, love enduring 
hardness, love seeking to become healthful and athletic, 
love striving for the mastery in all things, and bringing the 
body under. It is superiority to sensual delights, and it 
is the power of applying resolutely to the irksome duties 
for the Master's sake. It is self-denial and self-control. 
Fearful lest it should subside to gross carnality, or waste 
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away into shadowy and hectic sentimeDt, temperance is 
love alert and timeously astir; sometimes rising before 
day for prayer, sometimes spending that day on tasks which 
laziness or daintiness declines. It is love with girt loins, 
and dusty feet, and blistered hands. It is love with the 
empty scrip, but the glowing cheek.; love subsisting on 
pulse and water, but grown so healthy and so hardy, that 
it ' beareth all tilings, beliovetb all things, endureth all 
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Thought ! thou wondrous, wondrous thing ! 

On thee I muse, of thee I sing : 
And while my spirit roves along 

Her mortal dwelling-place, 
Thou, theme of my inquiring song, 

'Tis thou thyself must trace. 
Ah ! 'tis a clime of breadth unknown, 

Whore no horizon bounds the sky ; 
Yet that vast breadth I call my own, 

Far as roy plumc3 can fly ! 

This orb terreno, 
This puny scene, 
How soon in thought I sweep it round ! 

Then I look upward through the uir, 

And see empyreal regions there, — 
Oh ! could I riso and reach that holy ground ' 
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Thought was not given for grovelling here, 

Where every spot with sin is fraught ; 
Oh no ! 'tis Heaven's majestic sphere, 

That ia the only home of thought! 
But yet, environed by a mass 

Of intercepting clay, 
She sees hut darkly through a glass 
Those lands to which she soon must pass, 

Those searchless lands of glowing, godlike day. 

Oh, thought! tnou deep, exuberant fount! 

"Where will thy Sowings end ? 
Thy channels can I e'er recount ? 
No, my best talents they surmount, 

Although on them my strains depend. 
Thou emanation of my soul, 
Why does thy stream so devious roll ? 
So devious roll, 
Beyond control, 
When sin impels it strongly on ? 

But if I wish thy tide to rise, 

It straight recedes before my eyes, 
Till every wave is gone. 

Thought! what a wondrous thing thou art; 

Wild rover, never known to rest ! 
Thy flight more agile than the dart 

That perforates the breast ! 
But why, thou low, degenerate thing, 
Why thus direct thy viewless wing 
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Tg hunt a phantom far beneath a thought? 
The wind that vibrates from thy plumes 
Fans it still farther through the glooms, 
"Where many a shade reality assumes, 

But once possessed, returns to nought. 

This thought, my soul, is that to thee 
"Which constitutes thyself to be, 

For God's own breath infixed it there ; 
So, one short suppliant thought can rise 
Through clouds and stars, and suns and skies, 

With seraph songs to share ! 
And one short thought deserves a hell, 
"Where thought must ever, ever swell 

The fountain of their fiercest woe, 

Which no reprieve of thought can know ! 

Oh, what a marvellous thing is thought ! 
With vast terrific mysteries fraught ! 
It is a space so deep and wide, 
That not all heaven its depth can hide ! 
Full many a crown resplendent stands 
Unclaimed, on Jesu's golden lands; 
Full many a weight of glory rests 
Implanted on Jehovah's guests; 
But thought insatiate still must be, 
Though feeding on eternity! 

0 God ! thou breathest through my soul 
These thoughts that ncvor-ccasiug roll ; 
Then turn their wandering bias round 
From earth to supermundane ground ; 
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Guide the rover, — Jesus, guide 
To thy lacerated side. 
My soul, behold ! those tides divine 
Must rise, to wash a thought of thine ! 
Could I remember this, my Lord, 

Whoa thought indulges sin, 
I'd invocatc thy two edg'd sword 

To hurl the rebel from within ! 
Let, let not thought enamoured he 
With earth, or heaven, or aught but thee ! 
Chain her, oh chain her to thy throne ! 
May she be thine, and not my own, 
That I may ripen fur the day 
When thought from Thoe shall never stray. 

O. BOWLES. 



Srali : or, ifee gdto fiCrasak 



The broad moon lingers on the summit of Mount Olivet, 
hut its beam lias long left the garden of Gethsemane and the 
tomb of Absalom, the waters of Kedron and the dark abyss 
of Jehoshaphat. Full falls its splendour, however, on the 
opposite city, vivid and defined in its silver blaze. A lofty 
wall, with turrets and towers and frequent gatt-s, undulates 
with the unequal ground which it covers, as it encircles the 
lost capital of Jehovah. It is a city of hills, far more 
famous than those of Rome : for all Europe lias heard of 
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Sion and of Calvary, while the Arab and the Assyrian, and 
the tribes and nations beyond, are as ignorant of the Capi- 
tolian and Aventine Mounts as they are of the Malvern or 
the Chiltern Hilts. 

The broad steep of Sion crowned with the tower of 
David; nearer still, Mount Moriab, with the gorgeous 
temple of the God of Abraham, but built, alas ! by the child 
of Iiagar, and not by Sarah's chosen one ; close to its cedars 
and its cypresses, its lofty spires and airy arches, the moon- 
light falls upon Bethesda's pool ; further on, entered by the 
gate of St. Stephen, the eye, though 'tis the noon of night, 
traces with ease the Street of Grief, a long winding ascent 
to a vast cupolaed pile that now covers Calvary, called the 
Street of Grief because there the most illustrious of the 
human, as well as of the Hebrew, race, the descendant of 
King David, and the divine Son of the most favoured of 
women, twice sank under that burden of suffering and shame 
which is now throughout all Christendom the emblem of 
triumph and of honour ; passing over groups and masses of 
houses built of stone, with terraced roofs, or surmounted 
with small domes, we reach the hill of Salem, where 
Melchisedek built his mystic citadel; and still remains the 
hill of Scopas, where Titus gazed upon Jerusalem on the 
eve of his final assault. Titus destroyed the temple. The 
religion of Judtea has iti turn subverted the fanes which 
were raised to his father and to himself in their imperial 
capital; and the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
is now worshipped before every altar in Rome. 

Jerusalem by moonlight ! 'Tis a fine spectacle, apart 
from all its indissoluble associations of awe and beauty. 
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The mitigating hour softens the austerity of a mountain 
landscape magnificent in outline, however harsh and severe 
in detail; and, while it retains all its sublimity, removes 
much of the savage sternness of the strange and unrivalled 
scene. A fortified city, almost surrounded by ravines, and 
rising in the centre of chains of far-spreading lulls, occasion- 
ally offering, through their rocky glens, the gleams of a 
distant and richer land ! 

The moon has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and 
the stars in the darker sky shine doubly bright over the 
sacred city. The all-pervading stillness is broken by a 
breeze, that seems to have travelled over the plain of Sharon 
from the sea. It wails among the tombs, and sighs among 
the cypress groves. The palm-tree trembles as it passes, 
as if it were a spirit of woe. Is it the breeze that has 
travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea ? 

Or is it the haunting voice of prophets mourning over 
the city that they could not save I Their spirits surely 
would linger on the land where their Creator had deigned 
to dwell, and over whose impending fate Omnipotence had 
shed human tears. From this Mount! Who can but be- 
lieve that, at the midnight hour, from the suminit of the 
Ascension, the great departed of Israel assemble to gaze 
upon the battlements of their mystic city ? There might 
be counted heroes and sages, who need shrink from no 
rivalry with the brightest and the wisest of other lands ; 
but the lawgiver of the time of the Pharaohs, whose laws 
are still obeyed ; the monarch, whose reign has ceased for 
three thousand years, but whose wisdom is a proverb in all 
nations of the earth ; the teacher, whose doctrines have 
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modelled civilised Europe j — the greatest of legislators, the 
greatest of administrators, and the greatest of reformers — 
what race, extinct or living, can produce three such men as 
these 1 

The last light is extinguished in the village of Bethany. 
The wailing breeze has become a moaning wind; a white 
lilm spreads over the purple sky ; the stars are veiled, the 
stars are hid ; all becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron 
and the valley of Jehosbaphat. The tower of David merges 
into obscurity ; no longer glitter the minarets of the mosque 
of Omar ; Betbesda's angelic waters, the gate of Stephen, 
the street of sacred 'sorrow, the hill of Salem and the 
heights of Scopas, can no longer be discerned. Alone in 
the increasing darkness, while the very line of the walls 
gradually eludes the eye, the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is a beacon light. 

And why is the church of the Holy Sepulchre a beacon 
light ? Why, when it is already past the noon of darkness, 
when every soul slumbers in Jerusalem, and not a sound 
disturbs the deep repose, except the bowl of the wild dog 
crying to the wilder wind— why is the cupola of the sanc- 
tuary illumined, though the hour has long since been 
numbered, when pilgrims there kneel and monks pray ? 

An armed Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court of 
the church ; within the church itself, two brethren of the 
convent of Terra Santa keep holy watch and ward ; while, 
at the tomb beneath, there kneels a solitary youth, who 
prostrated himself at sunset, and who will there pass 
unmoved the whole of the sacred night. 

Yet the pilgrim is not in communion with the Latin 
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Church; neither is he of the Church Armenian, or the 
Church Greek ; Maronitc, Coptic, or Abyssinian ; these 
also are Christian churches which cannot call him child. 

Ho comes from a distant and northern isle to bow be- 
fore the tomb of a descendant of the kings of Israel, because 
he, in common with all the people of that isle, recognises 
in that sublime Hebrew incarnation the presence of a 
Divine Redeemer. Then why does he come alone ? It is 
not that he has availed himself of the inventions of modern 
science, to repair first to a spot which all his countrymen 
may equally desire to visit, and thus anticipate their hurry- 
ing arrival. Before the inventions of modern science, all 
his countrymen used to flock hither. Then why do they 
not now ? Is the Holy Land no longer hallowed ? Is it 
not the land of sacred and mysterious truths ? The land 
of heavenly messages and earthly miracles ? The land of 
prophets and apostles ? Is it not the land upon whose 
mountains the Creator of the universe parleyed with man, 
and the flesh of whose anointed race He mystically assumed 
when He struck the last blow at the powers of evil ? Is it 
to be believed, that there are no peculiar and eternal 
qualities in a land thus visited, which distinguish it from 
all others ? That Palestine is like Normandy or York- 
shire, or even Attica or Rome ? 

There may be some who maintain this ; there have been 
some, and those, too, among the wisest and the wittiest of 
the northern and western races, who, touched by a pre- 
sumptuous jealousy of the long predominance of that 
oriental intellect to whieh they owed their civilisation, 
would have persuaded themselves and the world that the 
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traditions of Sinai and Calvary were fables. Haifa century 
ago, Europe made a violent and apparently successful effort 
to disembarrass itself of its Asian faith. The most power- 
ful and the most civilised of its kingdoms, about to conquer 
the rest, shut up its churches, desecrated its altars, massa- 
cred and persecuted their sacred servants, and announced 
that the Hebrew creeds which Simon Peter brought from 
Palestine, and which his successors revealed to Clovis, were 
a mockery and a fiction. What has been the result ? In 
every city, town, village, and hamlet of that great kingdom, 
the divine image of the most illustrious of Hebrews has 
been again raised amid the homage of kneeling millions ; 
while, in the heart of its bright and witty capital, the 
nation has erected the most gorgeous of modern temples, 
and consecrated its marble and golden walls to the name, 
and memory, and celestial efficacy of a Hebrew woman. 

The country of which the solitary pilgrim, kneeling at 
this moment at the Holy Sepulchre, was a native, had not 
actively shared in that insurrection against the first and 
second Testament, which distinguished the end of the 
eighteenth century. But more than six hundred years 
before, it had sent its king, and the flower of its peers and 
people, to rescue Jerusalem from those whom they con- 
sidered infidels ! and now, instead of the third crusade, they 
expend their superfluous energies in the construction of 
railroads. 

The failure of the European kingdom of Jerusalem, on 
which such vast treasure, such prodigies of valour, and such 
ardent belief had been wasted, has been one of those cir- 
cumstances which have tended to disturb the faith of Europe, 
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although it should have carried convictions of a very 
different character. The Crusaders looked upon the 
Saracens as infidels, whereas the children of the Desert 
bore a much nearer affinity to the sacred corpse that had, 
for a brief space, consecrated the holy sepulchre, than any 
of the invading host of Europe. The same blood flowed 
in. their veins, and they recognised the divine missions both 
of Moses and of his greater successor. In an age so de- 
ficient in physiological learning as the twelfth century, the 
mysteries of race were unknown. Jerusalem, it cannot be 
doubted, will ever remain the appanage either of Israel or 
of Ishuiael ; and if, in the course of those great vicissitudes, 
which are no doubt impending for the East, there be any 
attempt to place upon the throne of David a prince of the 
House of Coburg or Deuxponts, the same fate will doubt- 
less await him as, with all their brilliant qualities and all 
the sympathy of Europe, was the final doom of the Godfreys, 
the Baldwins, and the Lusignans. 

Like them, the ancestor of the kneeling pilgrim had 
come to Jerusalem with his tall iance and his burnished 
armour : but his descendant, though not less daring and not 
less full of faith, could profit by the splendid but fruitless 
achievements of the first Tancred do Montacute. Our hero 
came on this new crusade with an humble and contrite 
spirit to pour forth his perplexities and sorrows on the tomb 
of his Redeemer, and to ask counsel of the sacred scenes 
which tlie presence of that Redeemer and his great prede- 
cessors had consecrated 

Near the gate of Sion, there is a small, still, hilly 
street, the houses of which, as is general in the East, present 
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to the passenger, with the exception of an occasional portal, 
only blank walls, built, as they are at Jerusalem, of stone, 
and very lofty. These walls commonly enclose a court, 
and, though their exterior offers always a sombre and often 
squalid appearance, it by no means follows that within you 
may not be welcomed with cheerfulness and even luxury. 

At this moment a man in the Syrian dress, turban and 
flowing robe, is passing through one of the gateways of this 
street, and entering the large quadrangle to which it leads. 
It is surrounded by arcades ; on one side indications of 
commerce, piles of chests, cases, and barrels ; the other 
serving for such simple stables as are sufficient in the East. 
Crossing this quadrangle, the stranger passed by a corridor 
into a square garden of orange and lemon trees and foun- 
tains. This garden court was surrounded by inhabited 
chambers, and, at the end of it, passing through a low arch 
at the side, and then mounting a few steps, he was at once 
admitted into a spacious and stately chamber. Its lofty 
ceiling was vaulted and lightly painted in arabesque ; its 
floor was of white marble, varied with mosaics of fruit and 
flowers ; it was panelled with cedar, and in six of the prin- 
cipal panels were Arabic inscriptions emblazoned in blue 
and gold. At the top of this hall, and ranging down its 
two sides, was a divan or seat raised about one foot from 
the ground, and covered with silken cushions ; and the 
marble floor before this divan was spread at intervals with 
small bright Persian carpets. 

In this chamber some half dozen persons were seated 
in the Eastern fashion, and smoking either the choice to- 
baccoes of Syria through the cherry-wood or jasmine tube 
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of a Turkish or Egyptian chibouque, or inhaling through 
rose-water the more artificial flavour of the nargilly, which 
is the hookah of the Levant. If a guest found his pipe 
exhausted, he clapped his hands, and immediately a negro 
page appeared, dressed in scarlet or in white, and, learning 
his pleasure, returned in a lew moments, and bowing, pre- 
sented him with a fresh and illumined chibouque. At 
intervals, these attendants appeared without a summons, 
and offered cups of Mocha coffee or vases of sherbet. 

The lord of this divan, who was seated at the upper end 
of the room, reclining on embroidered cushions of various 
colours, and using a nargilly of fine workmanship, was a 
man much above the common height, being at least six feet 
two without his red cap of Fez, though so well proportioned, 
that you would not at the first glance give him credit for 
such a stature. He was extremely handsome, retaining 
ample remains of one of those countenances of blended regu- 
larity and lustre which are found only in the cradle of the 
human race. Though he was fifty years of age, time had 
scarcely brought a wrinkle to his still brilliant complexion, 
while his large, soft, dark eyes, his arched brow, his well, 
proportioned nose, hissmall mouth and oval cheek, presented 
altogether one of those faces which, in spite of long centuries 
of physical suffering and moral degradation, still haunt the 
cities of Asia Minor, the isles of Greece, and the Syrian 
coasts. It is the archetype of manly beauty, the tradition 
of those races who have wandered the least from PaTadise, 
and who, notwithstanding many vicissitudes and much 
misery, are still acted upon by the same elemental agencies 
as influenced the Patriarchs ; are warmed by the same sun, 
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freshened by the same air, and nourished by the same earth 
as cheered, and invigorated, and sustained the earlier gene- 
rations. The costume of the East certainly does not ex- 
aggerate the fatal progress of time ; if a figure becomes too 
portly, the flowing robe conceals the incumbrance which is 
aggravated by a Western dress ; he, too, who wears a turban 
has little dread of grey hairs ; a grizzly beard, indeed, has 
few charms, but whether it were the lenity of time or the 
skill of his barber in those arts in which Asia is as experi- 
enced as Europe, the beard of the master of the divan 
became the rest of his appearance, and flowed to his waist 
in rich dark curls, lending additional diginity to a counte- 
nance of which the expression was at the same time grand 
and benignant. 

Upon the right of the master of the divan was, smoking 
a jasmine pipe, Scheriff Eflendi, an Egyptian merchant, of 
Arab race, a dark face in a white turban, mild and imper- 
turbable, and seated as erect on his crossed legs as if he 
were administering justice, a remarkable contrast to the 
individual who was on the left of the host, who might have 
been mistaken for a mass of brilliant garments huddled 
together, had not the gurgling sound of the nargilly 
occasionally assured the spectator that it was animated by 
human breath. This person was apparently lying on his 
back, his face hid, bis form not to be traced, a wild con- 
fusion of shawls and cushions, out of which, like some wily 
and dangerous reptile, glided the spiral involutions of his 
pipe. Next to the Invisible sat a little wiry man with a 
red nose, sparkling eyes, and a white beard. His black 
turban intimated that he was a Hebrew, and indeed he was 
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well known as Barizy of the Tower, a description which he 
had obtained from his residence near the Tower of David, 
and which, distinguished him from his cousin, who was 
called Barizy of the Gate. Further on, an Armenian from 
Stambool, in his dark robes and black protuberant head- 
dress, resembling a colossal truffle, solaced himself with a 
cherry-stick which reminded him of the Bosphorus, and he 
found a companion in this fashion in the young officer of a 
French brig of war anchored at Beiroot, and who had ob- 
tained leave to visit the Holy Land, as he was anxious to 
see the women of Bethlehem, of whose beauty he had 
heard much. 

As the new comer entered the hall, he shuffled off bis 
slippers at the threshold, and then advancing, and pressing 
a hand to his brow, his mouth and bis heart— a salutation 
which signifies, that in thought, speech, and feeling he was 
faithful to bis host, and which salutation was immediately 
returned— he took bis seat upon the divan, and the master 
of the house letting the flexible tube of his nargilly fall on 
one of the cushions, and clapping his hands, a page im- 
mediately brought a pipe to the new guest. This was 
Signor Pasqualigo, one of those noble Venetian names that 
every now and then turn up in the Levant, and borne in 
the present case by a descendant of a family who for cen- 
turies had enjoyed a monopoly of some of the smaller 
consular offices of the Syrian coast. Signor Pasqualigo 
bad installed his son as a deputy in the ambiguous agency 
at Jaffa, which he described as a vice-consul ate, and himself 
principally resided at Jerusalem, of which be was the prime 
gossip, or second only to his rival, Barizy of the Tower. 
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He had only taken a preliminary pufFof his chibouque, to he 
convinced that there was no fear of its heing extinguished, 
before he said : 

" So there was a fine pilgrimage last night ; the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre lighted up from sunset to sunrise, 
an extra guard in the court, and only the Spanish prior and 
two brethren permitted to enter. It must be 10,000 pias- 
tres at least in the coffers of the Terra Santa. Well, they 
want something! It is a long time since we have had a 
Latin pilgrim in El Knurls." 

"And they say, after all, that this was not a Latin 
pilgrim," said Barizy of the Tower. 

" He could not have been one of my people," said the 
Armenian, " or he never would have gone to the Holy 
Sepulchre with the Spanish prior." 

" Had he been one of your people," said Pasqualigo, 
" he could not have paid 10,000 piastres for a pilgrimage." 

"I am sure a Greek never would," said Barizy, "un- 
less he were a Russian prince." 

" And a Russian does not care much for rosaries unless 
they are made of diamonds," said Pasqualigo. 

" As far as I can make out this morning," said Barizy 
of the Tower, " it is a brother of the Queen of England." 

"I was thinking it might be that," said Pasqualigo, 
nettled at his rival's early information, " the moment I 
heard he was an Englishman." 

" The English do not believe in the Holy Sepulchre," 
said the Armenian, calmly. 

" They do not believe in our blessed Saviour," said 
Pasqualigo, " but they do believe in the Holy Sepulchre." 
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Pasqualigo's strong point was theology, and there were 
few persons in Jerusalem who on this head ventured to 
maintain an argument with him. 

" How do you know that the pilgrim is an English- 
man ?" asked their host. 

" Because his servants told me so," said Pasqualigo. 

" He has got an English general for the principal officer 
of his household," said Barizy, " which looks like blood 
royal— a very fine man, who passes the whole day at the 
English consulate." 

" They have taken a house in the Via Dolorosa," said 
Pasqualigo. 

" Of Hassan Nejed," continued Barizy of the Tower, 
clutching the words out of his rival's grasp ; " Hassan 
asked five thousand piastres per month, and they gave it ! 
What think you of that V 

" He must indeed be an Englishman," said ScheriiF 
EfTcndi, taking his pipe slowly from his mouth. There 
was a dead silence when he spoke ; he was much respected. 

" He is very young," said Barizy of the Tower ; 
" younger than the queen, which is one reason why he is 
not on the throne, for in England the eldest always suc- 
ceeds, except in moveables, and those always go to the 
youngest." 

Barizy of the Tower, though he gave up to Pasqualigo 
in theology, partly from delicacy, being a Jew, would yield 
to no man in Jerusalem in his knowledge of law. 

" If he goes on at this rate," said the Armenian, " he 
will soon spend all his money; this place is dearer than 
Stambool." 
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" There is no fear of his spending all his money," said 
their host, " for the young man has brought me such a 
letter, that if be were to tell me to rebuild the temple, I 
must do it." 

" And who is this young man, Besso?" exclaimed the 
Invisible, starting up, and himself exhibiting a youthful 
countenance; fair, almost effeminate, no beard, a slight 
moustache, his features too delicate, but his brow finely 
arched, and bis blue eye glittering with fire. 

" He is an English lord," said Besso, " and one of the 
greatest; that is all I know." 

" And why does he come here ?" inquired the youth. 
" The English do not make pilgrimages." 

" Yet you have beard what he has done." 

" And why is this silent Frenchman smoking your 
Latakia ?" he continued in a low voice. " He comes to 
Jerusalem at the same time as this Englishman. There is 
more in this than meets our eye. You do not know the 
northern nations. They exist only in political combinations. 
You are not a politician, my Besso. Depend upon it, we 
shall hear more of this Englishman, and of his doing some- 
thing else than praying at the Holy Sepulchre." 

" It may.be so, most noble Emir ; but, as you say, I am 
no politician." 

" Would that you were, my Besso ! It would be well for 
you and for all of us. See now," he added in a whisper, 
" that apparently inanimate mass, Scheriff Effendi, — that 
man has a political head ; he understands a combination ; he 
is going to smuggle me five thousand English muskets into 
the desert, he will deliver them to a Bedoueen tribe, who 
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have engaged to convey tliem safely to the Mountain. 
There, what do you think of that, my Besso ! Do you 
know now what are politics ? Tell the Hose of Sharon of 
it. She will say it is beautiful. Ask the Rose what she 
thinks of it, my Besso." 

"Well, I shall see her to-morrow." 

" I have done well ; have I not V 

" You are satisfied ; that is well." 

" Not quite, my Besso ; but I can be satisfied if you 
please. You see that Scheriff Effendi there, sitting like 
an Afrite— he will not give me the muskets unless I pay 
him for them— and the Bedoueen chief, he will not carry 
the arms unless I give him 10,000 piastres. Now if you 
will pay these people for me, my Besso, and deduct the 
expenses from my Lebanon loan when it is negotiated, 
that would be a great service. Now, now, my Besso, shall 
it he done V he continued with the coaxing voice and with 
the wheedling manner of a girl. "You shall have any 
terms you like, and 1 will always love you so, my Besso. 
Let it be done, let it be done ! I will go down on my knees 
and kiss your hand before the Frenchman, which will spread 
your fame throughout Europe, and make Louis Philippe 
take you for the first man in Syria, if you will do it for 
me. Dear, dear Besso, you will pay that old camel ScheiifT 
Effendi for me — will you not ? — and please the Rose of 
Sharon as much as me !" 

" My prince," said Besso, " have a fresh pipe ; I never 
can transact business after sunset." 

The reader will remember that Sidonia had given Tail- 
ored a letter of credit on Besso, He is the same Besso 
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who was the friend at Jerusalem of Contarini Fleming, and 
tliia ia the same chamber in which Contarini, his host, and 
others who were present, inscribed one night, before their 
final separation, certain sentences in the panels of the walls. 
The original writing remains, but Besso, as we have already 
seen, has had the sentences emhlazoned in a manner more 
permanent and more striking to the eye. They may, how- 
ever, be both seen by all those who visit Jerusalem, and 
who enjoy the flowing hospitality and experience the 
boundless benevolence of this prince of Hebrew merchants. 

DISRAELI. 



And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy — 
The realms where sorrow dare not como, 

Where life is j oy r 
Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth, 
Even by its bliss wo mete our dearth, 
Casa Wappy ? 

Despair was in our last farewell. 

As closed thine eye; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell, 

When thou didst die ; 



1 The a elf- appellative of n beloved child. 
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Words may not paint our grief for thee, 




Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 




Of our unfathom'd agony, 




Casa Wappy . 




Thou wert a vision of delight 




To bless us given ; 




Beauty embodied to our sights — 




A typo of heaven : 




So dear to us thou wert, thou art 




Even less tbino own self, than a part 




Of mine, and of thy mother's heart, 




Casa Wappy ! 




Thy bright, brief day knew no decline— 




'Twas cloudless joy; 




Sunrise and night alone were thine, 




Beloved boy ! 




This morn beheld thee blithe and gay; 




That found thee prostrate in decay; 




And ere a third shone, clay was clay, 




Casa Wappy ! 




Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 




Earth's undefiled, 




Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 




Our dear, sweet child ! 




Humbly we bow to Fate's decree ; 




Yet had wo hoped that Time should see 




Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 




Casa Wappy ! 





Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou mect'st my sight; 
There dost thou glide before me still — 

A form of light ! 
I feel thy breath upon my check — 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak — 
Till, oh ! my heart is like to break, 
Casa Wappy ! 

Itethinks thou Bmil'st before me now, 

"With glance of stealth; 
The hair thrown back from thy full brow 

In buoyant health : 
I see thine eyes' deep violet light — 
Thy dimpled cheek camation'd bright — 
Thy clasping arms so rcund and white — 
Casa Wappy ! 

The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat— thy bow— 
Thy cloak and bonnet — club and ball : 

But where art thou ? 
A corner holds thine empty chair, 
Thy playthings idly scatter'd there, 
But speak to us of our despair, 
Casa Wappy ! 

Even to the last, thy every word — 

To glad — to grieve — 
Was sweet, as sweetest song of bird 

On summer's eve ; 
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In outward beauty undccay'd, 




Death, o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 




And, like the rainbow, thou didst fado, 




Casa Wappy ! 




We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 




The chamber fills ; 




Wo pine for thee, when morn's first light 




Reddens the hills : 




Tho aun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 




All — -to the wall-flower and wild-pea — 




Are changed, — we saw the world through th 




Casa Wappy ! 




And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 




Of casual mirth, 




It doth not own, whate'er may seem, 




An inward birth : 




We miss thy small step on the stair ; — 








All day we miss thee — every where — 




Casa Wappy ! 




Snows muffled earth when thou didst go. 




In life's spring-bloom, 




Down to the appointed house below — 




The silent tomb. 




But now the green leaves of the tree, 




The euekoo, and " tho busy bee," 




Beturn — but with them bring not thee, 




Casa Wappy ! 
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'Tis so ; but can it be — (while flowers 




Revive again) — 




Man's doom, in death that we and ours 




For aye remain ? 




Oh ! can it be, that, o'er the grave, 




The grass renewed should yearly wave, 




Yet God forget our child to save ? — 




Casa Wappy ! 




It cannot he ; for were it so 




Thus man could die. 




Life were a mockery — thought were woe — 




And truth a lie; — 




Heaven were a coinage of the brain — 




Eeligion frenzy— virtue vain — 




And all our hopes to meet again, 




Casa Wappy . 




Then be to us, 0 dear, lost child ! 




"With beam of love, 




A star, death's uncongenial wild 




Smiling above ! 




Boon, soon, thy little feet have trod 




The skyward path, the seraph's road. 




That led thee hack from man to God, 




Casa Wappy ! 




Yet 'tis aweet balm to our despair, 




Fond, fairest hoy, 




That heaven is God's, and thou art there, 




With Him in joy. 
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There, past are death and all its woes ; 
There beauty's stream for ever flows, 
And pleasure's day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy ! 

Farewell, then— for a while farewell — 

Pride of my heart ! 
It cannot be that long wo dwell 

Thus torn apart : 
Time's shadows like the shuttle flee ; 
And dark howo'er life's night may be, 
Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 
Casa TrVappy ! 

moir. 



gntofy Character of "§xc$, WS& of S&illiam t\t ftjtirl 

Macaulay, in speaking of the unpopularity of William 
the Third, on account of his taciturnity, and the little 
pains he took to do away with any unfavourable impres- 
sion he made on persons in general, speaks thus of his 
wife : — 

" It is true that his wife did her best to supply what 
was wanting, and that she was excellently qualified to be 
the head of the court. She was English by birth, and 
English also in her tastes and feelings. Her face was 
handsome, her port majestic, her temper sweet and lively, 
her manners affable and graceful. Her understanding, 
though very imperfectly cultivated, was quick. There was 
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no want of feminine wit and shrewdness in her conversa- 
tion, and her letters were so well expressed, that they de- 
served to he well spelt. She took much pleasure in the 
lighter kinds of literature, and did something towards 
bringing books into fashion among ladies of quality. The 
stainless purity of her private life, and the strict attention 
which she paid to her religious duties, were the more 
respectable, because she was singularly free from censori- 
ousness, and discouraged scandal as much as vice. In 
dislike of backbiting, indeed, she and her husband cor- 
dially agreed ; hut they showed their dislike in different 
and in very characteristic ways. William preserved pro- 
found silence, and gave the tale-bearer a look which, as 
was said by a person who had once encountered it, and 
who took good care never to encounter it again, made 
your story go hack down your throat. Mary had a way of 
interrupting tattle about elopements, duels, and play- 
debts, by asking the tattlers very quietly, yet significantly, 
whether they had ever read her favourite sermon, Dr. 
Tillotson's, on Evil Speaking. Her charities were muni- 
ficent and judicious ; and though she made no ostentatious 
display of them, it was known that she retrenched from 
her own state in order to relieve Protestants whom perse- 
cution had driven from France and Ireland, and who were 
starving in the garrets of London. So amiable was her 
conduct, that she was generally spoken of with esteem 
and tenderness by the most respectable of those who 
disapproved of the manner in which she had been raised to 
the throne, and even of those who refused to acknowledge 
her as Queen. In the Jacobite lampoons of that time, — 
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lampoons which, in virulence and malignity, far exceed 
anything that our age has produced) — she was not often 
mentioned with severity. Indeed, she sometimes expressed 
her surprise at finding that libellers, who respected nothing 
else, respected her name. God, she said, knew where her 
weakness lay. She was too sensitive to abuse and calumny ; 
He had mercifully spared her a trial which was beyond her 
strength, and the best return which she could make to 
Him, was to discountenance all malicious reflections on the 
characters of others. Assured that she possessed her hus- 
band's entire confidence and affection, she turned the edge 
of his sharp speeches, sometimes by soft, and sometimes by 
playful answers ; and employed all the influence which she 
derived from her many pleasing qualities to gain the hearts 
of the people for him. The impression which the blunt- 
ness and reserve of William, and the grace and gentleness 
of Mary, had made on the populace, may be traced in the 
remains of the street poetry of that time. The follow- 
ing conjugal dialogue may still be seen on the original 
broadside : — 



Then hcapokB Mary, our most royal Queen, 

' My gracious King William, where are you going ?' 

He answered her quickly : ' I count him no man 

That teUeth. his secret unto a woman.' 

The Queen with a modest behaviour replied : 

' I wish that kind Providence may be thy guide, 

To keep thee from danger, my Sovereign Lord, 

The which will the greatest of comfort afford. 1 " 

MACAULiT. 
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I BUBS fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I hear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings arc shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet huds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield tho flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of tho blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot aits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls and fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by tho love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
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Wherever lie dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Bpirit ho loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 

"Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 



The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

'When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

"Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit, 

In the lights of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
"With wings folded I rest, on mice airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseon feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thi n roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
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When I widen the rent in my ■wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and Bess, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I hind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl j 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 

Is the million- coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky j 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it ag ain , 

SHELLEY. 
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The waving of banners, the flourish of trumpets, the 
neighing of steeds, and the glitter of spears ! On the 
distant horizon they gleam like the morning, when the 
gloom of the night shivers bright into day. 

Hark ! the tramp of the foeman, like the tide of the 
ocean, flows onward and onward, and conquers the shore. 
From the brow of the mountain, like the rush of a river, 
the column defiling melts into the plain. 

Warriors of Judah ! holy men that battle for the Lord ! 
The land wherein your fathers wept, and touched their 
plaintive psaltery; the haughty city where your sires 
bewailed their cold and distant hearth ; your steeds are 
prancing on its plain, and you shall fill its palaces. War- 
riors of Judah ! holy men that battle for the Lord! 

March onward, march, ye valiant tribes, the hour 
has come, the hour has come ! All the promises of 
ages, all the signs of sacred sages, meet in this ravish- 
ing hour. Where is now the oppressor's chariot, where 
your tyrant's purple robe ? The horse and the rider 
are both overthrown, the horse and the rider are both 
overthrown ! 

Rise, Rachel, from the wilderness, arise, and weep 
no more. No more thy lonely palm-tree's shade need 
shroud thy secret sorrowing. The Lord hath heard the 
widow's sigh, the Lord hath stilled the widow's tear. Be 
comforted, be comforted, thy children live again ! 
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Yes! yes! upon the bounding plain fleet Asriel glances 
like a star, and stout Scherirah shakes his spear by stern 
Jabaster's scimetar. And He is there, the chosen one, 
hymned by prophetic harps, whose life is like the morning 
dew on Sion's holy hill : the chosen one, the chosen one, 
that leads his race to victory, warriors of Judah ! holy men 
that battle for the Lord. 

They come, they come, they come ! 

The ramparts of the city were crowded with the 
inhabitants, the rivers sparkled with ten thousand boats, 
the bazaars were shut, the streets lined with the populace, 
and the terrace of every house covered with spectators. 
In the morning, Ithamar had entered with his division and 
garrisoned the city. And now the vanguard of the He- 
brew army, after having been long distinguished in the 
distance, approached the walls. A large body of cavalry 
dashed forward at full speed from the main force. Upon 
a milk-white charger, and followed by a glittering train of 
warriors, amid the shouts of the vast multitude, Alroy 
galloped up to the gates. 

He was received by Ithamar and the members of the 
deputation, hut Honain was not there. Accompanied by 
his staff and a strong detachment of the Sacred Guard, 
Alroy was conducted through the principal thoroughfares 
of the city, until he arrived at the chief entrance of the 
Serail or palace, of the Caliph. The vast portal con- 
ducted him into a large quadrangular court, where he 
dismounted, and where he was welcomed by the captain of 
the eunuch guard. Accompanied by his principal generals 
and his immediate attendants, Alroy was then ushered 
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through a suite of apartments which reminded him of his 
visit with Honain, until he arrived at the grand council- 
chamber of the Caliphs, 

The conqueror threw himself upon the gorgeous divan 
of the Commander of the Faithful. 

" An easy seat after a long march," said Alroy, as he 
touched with his lips the coffee, which the chief of the 
eunuchs presented to him in a cup of transparent pink 
porcelain, studded with pearls. " Ithamar, now for your 
report. What is the temper of the city? where is his 
Sultansliip of Roum ?" 

"The city, sire, is calm, and I believe content. The 
Sultan and the Caliph are still hovering on the borders of 
the province." 

" So I supposed. Scherirah will settle that. Let the 
troops be encamped without the walls ; the garrison, ten 
thousand strong, must be changed monthly. Ithamar, you 
are governor of the city: Asriel commands the forces. 
Worthy Jabaster, draw up a report of the civil affairs of 
the capital. Your quarters are the College of the Dervishes. 
Brave Scherirah, I cannot afford you a long rest. In 
three days you must have crossed the river with your 
division. It will be quick work. I foresee that they will 
not fight. Meet me all here in council by to-morrow's 
noon. Farewell." 

The chieftains retired, the High Priest lingered. 

" Were it not an intrusion, sire, I would fain entreat 
a moment's audience." 

" My own Jabaster, you have but to speak." 

" Sire, I would speak of Abidan, as valiant a warrior 
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as any in the host. It grieves me much, that, by some 
fatality, his services seem ever overlooked." 

"Abidan! I know him well, — a valiant man, but a 
dreamer, a dreamer." 

A dreamer, sire ! Believe me, a true son of Israel, 
and one whose faith is deep." 

" Good Jabaster, we are all true sons of Israel, Yet 
let me have men about me, who see no visions in a mid- 
day sun. We must beware of dreamers." 

" Dreams are the oracles of God." 

" When God sends them. Very true, Jabaster. But 
this Abidan, and the company with whom he consorts, are 
filled with high-flown notions, caught from old traditions, 
which, if acted on, would render government impracticable 
— in a word, they are dangerous men." 

" The very flower of Israel ! Some one has poisoned 
your sacred car against them." 

"No one, worthy Jabaster. I have no counsellor ex- 
cept yourself. They may be the flower of Israel, but 
they are not the fruit. Good warriors, — bad subjects: 
excellent means by which we may accomplish greater 
ends, I'll have no dreamers in authority. I must have 
practical men about me — practical men. See how Abner, 
Asriel, Ithamar, Medad — see how these conform to what 
surrounds them, yet invincible captains, invincible cap- 
tains. But then they are practical men, Jabaster ; they 
have eyes and use them. They know the difference of 
times and seasons. But this Abidan, he has no other 
thought but the rebuilding of the temple: a narrow- 
soultd bigot, who would sacrifice the essence to the form. 
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The rising temple soon would fall again with such con- 
structors. Why, sir, what think you X — this very same 
Abidan preached in the camp against my entry into what 
the quaint fanatic chooses to call ' Babylon,' because he 
had seen what he calls a vision !" 

" There was a time your Majesty thought not so ill of 
visions." 

" Am I Ahidan, sir ? Are other men to mould their 
conduct or their thoughts by me? In this world I stand 
alone, a being of a different order from yourselves, incom- 
prehensible to you. Let this matter cease. Til hear no 
more, and have heard too much. To-morrow at council." 

The High Priest withdrew in silence. 

" He is gone — at length I am alone. I cannot hear 
the presence of these men, except in action. Their words, 
even their looks, disturb the still creation of my brooding 
thought. I am once more alone, and loneliness hath been 
the cradle of my empire. Now I do feel inspired. There 
needs no mummery now to work a marvel. 

" The sceptre of Solomon ! It may be so. What 
then ? Here's now the sceptre of Alroy. What's that 
without his mind ? The legend said that none should free 
our people but he who bore the sceptre of great Solomon. 
The legend knew that none could gain that sceptre but 
with a mind to whose supreme volition the fortunes of 
the world would bow like fate. I gained it ; I confronted 
the spectre monarchs in their sepulchre; and the same 
hand that grasped their shadowy rule hath seized the 
diadem of the mighty Caliphs by the broad rushing of 
their imperial river. 
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" The world is mine : and shall I yield the prize, the 
universal and heroic prize, to realise the dull tradition of 
some dreaming priest, and consummate a legend? He 
conquered Asia, and he built the temple. Are these my 
annals? Shall this quick blaze of empire sink to a glim- 
mering and a twilight sway over some petty province, the 
decent patriarch of a pastoral horde ? Is the Lord of 
Hosts so slight a God, that we must place a barrier to His 
sovereignty, and fix the boundaries of Omnipotence 
between the Jordan and the Lebanon? It is not thus 
written ; and were it so, I'll pit my inspiration against the 
prescience of my ancestors. I also am a prophet, and 
Bagdad shall be my Sion. The daughter of the Voice ! 
Well, I am clearly summoned. I am the Lord's servant, 

His power; and where's the priest shall dare impugn my 
faith, because His altars smoke on other hills than those of 
Judah ? 

" I must see Honain. That man has a great mind. 
He alone can comprehend my purpose. Universal empire 
must not be founded on sectarian prejudices and exclusive 
rights. Jabaster would massacre the Moslems like Ama- 
lek; the Moslems, the vast majority, and most valuable 
portion, of my subjects. He would depopulate my em- 
pire, that it might not be said that Ishmael shared the 
heritage of Israel. Fanatic ! I'll send him to conquer 
Judah. Wo must conciliate. Something must be done to 
bind the conquered to our conquering fortunes. That 
bold Sultan of Roum, — I wish Abuer had opposed him, — 
to run off with the Harem ! I have half a mind to place 
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myself at the head of the pursuing force, and — Passion 
and policy alike combine — and yet— Honain is the man — 
I might send him on a mission. Could we make terms ? 
I detest treaties. My fancy flies from all other topics. I 
must see him. Could I hut tell him all I think ! This 
door — whither leads it? Ha! methinks I do remember 
yon glittering gallery ! No one in attendance. The 
discipline of our palace is somewhat lax. My warriors 
are no courtiers. What an admirable Marshal of the 
Palace Honain would make! Silence everywhere. So! 
'tis well. These saloons I have clearly passed through 
before. Could I but reach the private portal by the river 
side unseen or undetected! 'Tis not impossible. Here 
are many dresses. I will disguise myself. Trusty sci- 
metar, thou hast done thy duty, rest awhile ! 'Tis lucky 
I am beardless ! I shall make a capital eunuch ! So ! a 
very handsome robe ! One dagger for a pinch, slippers 
powdered with pearls, a caftan of cloth of gold, a Cashmere 
girdle, and a pelisse of sables. One glance at the mirror. 
Good ! I begin to look like the conqueror of the world !" 

D' I Sit A ELI. 



I wAiTF.n for the train at Coventry ; 
I hung with grooms uad purlers on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires ; and there I shaped 
The city's ancient legend into this : — 
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Not only we, the latest wed of Time- 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past — not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loTed the people well, 
Aad loathed to see them overtaxed; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame— 
The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife to that grim E irl who ruled 
In Coventry for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, clamouring, " If we pay, we starve !" 
She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone. 
His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears. 
And pray'd him, " If they pay this tax, they starve." 
"Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 
" Ton would not let your little finger ache 
For such as tkeu ?" — "But I would die," said she. 
He Jaugh'd, and swore by Peter and by Taul, 
Then fillip'd at tho diamond in her ear, 
" 0 ay, ay, ay, you talk!" — "Alas!" she said, 
" But prove me what it is I would not do." 
And from a heart as rough as Esau's hand. 
He answered, " Hide you naked through the town, 
And I repeal it;" and nodding as in scorn, 
He parted with great strides among his dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind, 

As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 



1 Ltofric, Earl of Mcrtia, ill the middle of the eleventh century. 
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Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 
And hade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition; but that she would loose 
The people : therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No eye look down, she passing; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window harr'd. 

Thon nod she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unelasp'd the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim Earl's gift; but ever at a breath 
She lingeT'd, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud : anon she shook her head, 
And shower' d the rippled ringlets to ber knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adowr. the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach'd 
The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple, blazon'd with armorial gold. 

Then Bhc rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouth'd heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to 6C0 : the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey's footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses : the blind walls 
"Were full of chinks and holes ; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared : but she 
Not less through all bore up, till, last, she saw 
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The whitc-flowcr'd elder thicket from the field 
Gleam through the Gothic archways in the wall. 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity: 

And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal hy word of all years to come, 1 

Boring a little augur-hole in fear, 

Peop'd — hut his eyes, before they had their will, 

Were shrivel!' d into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before hint. So the Powers, who wait 

On noble deeds, canccll'd a nense misused; 

And she, that knew not, pass'd : and all at onco. 

With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 

Was clash'd and hammer' d from a hundred towers. 

One after one : hut even then she gain'd 

Her bower; whence reissuing, robed and crown'd, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 

TENNYSON. 
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I chanced upon the prettiest, oddest, fantastical thing 
of a dream, the other night, that you shall hear of. I had 
been reading the " Loves of the Angels," and went to bed 
with my head full of speculations, suggested by that extra- 
ordinary legend. It had given birth to innumerable eonjec- 



i " Peeping Tom of Coventry." 
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tures ; and I remember the last waking thought, which I 
gave expression to on my pillow, was a sort of wonder 
" what could come of it." 

I was suddenly transported, how or whither I could 
scarcely make out — but to some celestial region. It was 
not the real heavens either — not the downright Bible 
heaven — -but a kind of fairy-land heaven, about which a poor 
human fancy may have leave to sport and air itself, I will 
hope, without presumption. 

Me thought — what wild things dreams are! — I was 
present — at what would you imagine? — at an angel's gos- 
sipping. 

Whence it came, or how it came, or who bid it come, j 
or whether it came purely of its own head, neither you nor 
I know — but there lay, sure enough, wrapt in its little, 
cloudy swaddling-bands — a ehild augel. 

Sun-threads — filmy beams — ran through the celestial 
napery of what seemed its princely cradle. All the winged 
orders hovered round, watching when the new-born should 
open its yet closed eyes ; which, when it did, first one and 
then the other — with a solicitude and apprehension, yet not 
such as, stained with fear, dim the expanding eyelids of 
mortal infants, but as if to explore its path in those its un- 
hereditary palaces — -what an inextinguishable titter that 
time spared not celestial visages ! Nor wanted there to 
my seeming — 0 the inexplicable simpleness of dreams ! — 
bowls of that cheering nectar, 

— which mortals eaudU call below. 
Nor were wanting faces of female ministrants, — stricken in 
years, as it might seem, so dexterous were those heavenly 
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attendants to counterfeit kindly similitudes of earth, — to 
greet with terrestrial child-rites the young present which 
earth had made to heaven. 

Then were celestial harpings heard, not in full symphony 
as those by which the spheres are tutored, but, as loudest 
instruments on earth speak oftentimes muffled, so to accom- 
modate their sound the better to the weak ears of the im- 
perfect-born. And, with the noise of those subdued 
soundings, the angelet sprang forth, fluttering its rudi- 
ments of pinions, but forthwith flagged, and was recovered 
into the arms of those full-winged angels. And a wonder 
it was to see how, as years went round in heaven— a year 
in dreams is as a day — continually its white shoulders put 
forth buds of wings, but wanting the perfect angelic nutri- 
ment, anon was shorn of its aspiring, and fell fluttering — 
still caught by angel hands — for ever to put forth shoots, 
and to fail fluttering, because its birth was not of the un- 
mixed vigour of heaven. 

And a name was given to the babe angel, and it was to 
be called Ge-Urania, because its production was of earth 
and heaven. 

And it could not taste of death, by reason of its adop- 
tion into immortal palaces : but it was to know weakness, 
and reliance, and the shadow of human imbecility ; and it 
went with a lame gait, but in its goings it exceeded all 
mortal children in grace and swiftness. Then pity first 
sprang up in angelic bosoms, and yearnings (like the human) 
touched them at the sight of the immortal lame one. 

And with pain did then first those intuitive essences, 
with pain and strife to their natures (not grief), put back 
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their bright intelligences, and reduce their ethereal minds, 
schooling them to degrees and slower processes, so to adapt 
their lessons to the gradual illumination (as must needs be) 
of the half-earth -born ; and what intuitive notices they 
could not repel (by reason that their nature is, to know all 
things at once), the half-heavenly novice, by the better part 
of its nature, aspired to receive into its understanding ; so 
that Humility and Aspiration went on even-paced in the 
instruction of the glorious amphibium. 

But, by reason mature humanity is too gross to breathe 
the air of that super-subtile region, its portion was, and is, 
to be a child for ever. 

And because the human part of it might not press into 
the heart and inwards of the palace of its adoption, those 
fuli-natured angels tended it by turns in the purlieus of 
the palace, where were shady groves and rivulets, like this 
green earth from which it caine ; so Love, with Voluntary 
Humility, waited upon the entertainment of the new- 
adopted. 

And myriads of years rolled round (in dreams time 
is nothing), and still it kept, and is to keep, perpetual 
childhood, and is the tutelar Genius of Childhood upon 
earth, and still goes lame and lovely. 

By the banks of the river Pison is seen, lone sitting by 
the grave of the terrestrial Adah, whom the angel Nadir 
loved, a child; but not the same which I saw in heaven. 
A mournful hue overcasts its lineaments ; nevertheless, a 
correspondency is between the child by the grave, and that 
celestial orphan whom I saw above ; and the dimness of the 
grief upon the heavenly is a shadow or emblem of that 
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which stains the beauty of the terrestrial. And this cor- 
respondency is not to be understood hut by dreams. 

And in the archives of heaven I had grace to read, bow 
that once the angel Nadir, being exiled from his place for 
mortal passion, upspringing on the wings of parental love 
(such power had parental love for a moment to suspend the 
else-irrevoeable law), appeared for a brief inslant in his 
station, and, depositing a wondrous birth, straightway dis- 
appeared, and the palaces knew him no more. And this 
charge was the self-same babe, who goeth lame and lovely 
— hut Adah sleepeth by the river Pison, 

CHARLES LAMB. 
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(night.) 

Old Thames ! thy merry waters run 
Gloomily now, without star or sun ! 
The wind blows o'er thee, wild and loud, 
And heaven is in its death-black 6hroud ; 
And the rain comes down with all its might. 
Darkening the face of the sullen Night; 

Midnight dies ! There booms a sound, 

From all the church-towers thundering round : 

Their echoes into each other run, 

And sing out the grand Night's awful " One !" 

Saint Bride — Saint Sepulchre— great Saint Paul — 

Unto each other, in chorus, call ! 
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Who speaks ? — 'Twos nothing : — the patrol grim 
Moves stealthily over the pavement dim : 
The debtor dreams of 11k pijiu ul hnv ; 
The harlot goca staggering to her straw ; 
And the drunken robber, and beggar bold, 
laugh loud as they limp by the Bailey Old. 

Hark ! I hear the blood in a felon's heart ! 

I see him shiver — and heave — and start 

(Does he cry ?) from hia last short, bitter slumber, 

To find that his days have reached then- number, — 

To feel that there comes, with the morning text, 

Blind death, and the scaffold, and then— What next? 

Sound, stormy Autumn ! Brazen hell, 

Into the morning send your knell ! 

Mourn, Thames ! keep firm your chant of sorrow: 

Mourn, men ! for a fellow-man dies to-morrow. 

Alas ! none mouru ; none caTC : — the debt 

Of pity the whole wide world forget ! 



(mobsiso.) 

. . . 'Tib dawn,— 'tis Hay ! In floods of light 

He drives back tho dark and shrinking Night. 

The clouds ?— they're lost. The rains ? — they're fled ; 

And tho streets are alive with a busy tread : 

And thousands are thronging, with gossip gay, 

To see how a felon will die to-day. 
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The thief is abroad in his last new dress, 
Earning his bread in the thickest press ; 
The idler is there, and the painteT fine, 
Studying a look for his nest design ; 
The fighter, the brawler, the drover strong; 
All curse that the felon should stay so long. 

At last — he comes ! With a heavy tread 

He mounts — he reels — he drops — he's dead! — 

The show is over !— the crowd depart, 

Euch with a laugh and a merry heart. 

— Hark ! merrily now the bells are ringing : 

The Thames on his careless way is springing : 

The bird on the chimney top is singing : 

Now, who will say 

That earth is not gay, 
Or that heaven is not brighter than yesterday ? 

B All 111' CORNWALL. 
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The treasures of loo deep are not so precious 
As ire fie concealed comforts of > mail 
Lock'd op in woman's love. I acrat the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the bouse. 
What a delicious breath marrisge eflnda forUll 

I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses 
of fortune. Those disasters which break down the spirit 
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of a man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth 
all the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity 
and elevation to their character, that at times it approaches 
to sublimity. Nothing can be more touching than to 
behold a soft and tender female, who had been all weakness 
and dependence, and alive to every trivial roughness, while 
treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter of her 
husband under misfortune, and abiding with unshrinking 
firmness the bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shat- 
tered boughs; so is it beautifully ordered by Providence 
that woman, who is the mere dependant and ornament of 
man in his happier hours, shall be his stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden calamity; winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend who had around 
him a blooming family, knit together in the strongest 
affection. " I can wish you no better lot," said he, with 
enthusiasm, " than to have a wife and children. If you 
are prosperous, there they are to share your prosperity ; 
if otherwise, there they are to comfort you." And, indeed, 
I have observed that a married man, falling into misfortune, 
is more apt to retrieve his situation in the world than a 
single one ; partly because he is more stimulated to exer- 
tion by the necessities of the helpless and beloved beings 
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who depend upon him for subsistence ; but chiefly because 
bis spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic endear- 
ments, and his self-respect kept alive by finding, that 
though all abroad is darkness and humiliation, yet there 
is still a little world of love at home, of which he is the 
monarch. Whereas a single man is apt to run to waste 
and self-neglect; to fancy himself lonely and abandoned, 
and his heart lo fall to ruin, like some deserted mansion, 
for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story, 
of which I was once a witness. My intimate friend, 
Leslie, had married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who 
had been brought up in the midst of fashionable life. 
She had, it is true, no fortune, but that of my friend was 
ample ; and he delighted in the anticipation of indulging 
her in every elegant pursuit, and administering to those 
delicate tastes and fancies that spread a kind of witchery 
about the sex. " Her life," said he, " shall be like a fairy 
tale." 

The very difference in their characters produced an 
harmonious combination : he was of a romantic and some- 
what serious cast — she was all life and gladness. I have 
often noticed the mute rapture with which he would gaze 
upon her in company, of which her sprightly powers made 
her the delight ; and how, in the midst of applause, iier 
eye would still turn to him, as if there alone she sought 
favour and acceptance. When leaning on his arm, her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall manly person. 
The fond confiding air with which she looked up to him 
seemed to call forth a flash of triumphant pride and 
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cherishing tenderness, as if lie doted on his lovely burdeu 
for its very helplessness. Never did a couple set forward 
on the flowery path of early and well-suited marriage with 
a fairer prospect of felicity. 

Tt was the fate of my friend, however, to have emharked 
his fortune in large speculations ; and he had not been 
married many months, when, by a succession of sudden 
disasters, it was swept from him, and he found himself re- 
duced almost to penury, for a time he kept bis situation to 
himself, and went about with a haggard countenance and a 
breaking heart. His life was hut a protracted agony, and 
what rendered it more insupportable, was the necessity of 
keeping up a smile in the presence of his wife ; for he 
could not bring himself to overwhelm her with the news. 
She saw, however, with the quick eye of affection, that all 
was not well with htm ; she marked his altered looks and 
stifled sighs, and was not to be deceived with his sickly and 
vapid attempts at cheerfulness ; she tasked all her sprightly 
powers and tender blandishments to win him back to happi- 
ness, but she only drove the arrow deeper into his soul. The 
more he saw cause to love her, the more torturing was the 
thought that he was soon to make her wretched. A little 
while, thought he, and the smile will vanish from that 
cheek,— the song will die away from those lips,— the lustre 
of those eyes will bo quenched with sorrow ; and the happy 
heart, which now beats so lightly in that bosom, will be 
weighed down, like mine, by the cares and miseries of the 
world. 

At length be came to me one day, and related his whole 
situation hi a tone of the deepest despair. When I had 
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heard him through, I inquired, " Does your wife know all 
this V At the question, lie burst into an agony of tears. 
" For God's sake," cried lie, " if you have any pity ou me, 
don't mention my wife ; it is the thought of her that drives 
me almost to madness !" 

" And why not ?" said I. " She must know it sooner 
or later ; you cannot keep it long from her, and the intel- 
ligence may break upon her in a more startling manner 
than if imparted by yourself, for the accents of those we 
love soften the harsh tidings ; besides, you are depriving 
yourself of the comforts of her sympathy, and not merely 
that, hut also endangering the only bond that can keep 
hearts together, — an unreserved community of thought and 
feeling: she will soon perceive that something is secretly 
preying on your mind, and true love will not brook reserve ; 
it feels undervalued and outraged, when even the sorrows 
of those it loves are concealed from it." 

" Oh, but, my friend ! to think what a blow I am to 
give to all her future prospects, — how I am to strike her 
very soul to the earth, by telling her that her husband is a 
beggar ! that she is to forego all the elegancies of life, — all 
the pleasures of society, — to shrink with me into indigence 
and obscurity ! To tell her that I have dragged her down 
from the sphere in which she might have continued to 
move in constant brightness, — the light of every eye, — the 
admiration of every heart ! How can she bear poverty ? 
she has been brought up in all the refinements of opulence, 
how can she bear neglect? she has been the idol of 
society. Oil, it will break her heart !" 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its flow ; 
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for sorrow relieves itself by words. When his paroxysm 
had subsided, and he had relapsed into moody silence, I 
resumed the subject gently, and urged him to break his 
situation at once to his wife. He shook his head mourn- 
fully, but positively. 

" But how are you to keep it from her ? It is neces- 
sary she should know it, that you may take the steps 
requisite for the alteration of your circumstances. You 
must change your style of living, — nay," observing a 
pang to pass across his countenance, " don't let that afflict 
you ; I am sure you have never placed your happiness in 
outward show ; you have yet friends, wann friends, who 
will not think the worse of you for being less spendidly 
lodged, and surely it does not require a palace to be 
happy with Mary." 

" I could be happy with her," cried he convulsively, 
" in a hovel! I could, — I could go down with her into 
poverty and the dust! I could, — I could, — God bless 
her — God bless her !" cried he, bursting into a transport 
of grief and tenderness. 

" And believe me, my friend," said I, stepping, up, and 
grasping him warmly by the hand, — " believe me, she 
can be the same with you, ay more ; it will be a source of 
pride and triumph to her, — it will call forth all the latent 
energies and fervent sympathies of her nature, for she 
will rejoice to prove that she loves you for yourself. 
There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heavenly 
fire, which lies dormant in the broad daylight of pro- 
sperity ; but which kindles up, and beams and blazes, in 
the dark hour of adversity. No one knows what the wife of 
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his bosom is, — no man knows what a ministering angel 
she is, — until he has gone with her through the fiery 
trials of this world." 

There was something in the earnestness of my manner, 
and the figurative style of my language, that caught the 
excited imagination of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to 
ileal with, and following up the impression I had made, 
I finished by persuading him to go home and unburden 
his sad heart to his wife. 

I mnst confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I felt 
some little solicitude for the result. Who can calculate 
on the fortitude of one whose whole life has been a round 
of pleasures? Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark 
downward path of low humility, suddenly pointed out 
before her, and might cling to the sunny regions in which 
they had hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in fashionable 
life is accompanied by so many galling mortifications, 
to which in other ranks it is a stranger. In short, I could 
not meet Leslie the next morning without trepidation. He 
had made the disclosure. 

" And how did she bear it ?" 

" Like an angel ! it seemed rather to be a relief to 
her mind, for she threw her arms round my neck, and 
asked if this was all that had lately made me unhappy. 
!iut, poor girl," added he, " she cannot realise the change 
we are to undergo ; she has no idea of poverty but in the 
abstract ; she has only read of it in poetry, where it is 
allied to love ; she feels, as yet, no privation ; she suffers no 
loss of accustomed conveniences nor elegances. When 
wc come practically to experience its sordid cares, its 
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paltry wants, its petty humiliations, — then will he the 
real trial." 

" But," said I, " now that you have got over the 
severest task, that of breaking it to her, the sooner yon 
let the world into the secret the better. The disclosure may 
be mortifying, but then it is a single misery and soon 
over; whereas, you otherwise suffer it in anticipation, 
every hour in the day. It is not poverty, so much as 
pretence, that harasses a ruined man, — the struggle between 
a proud mind and an empty purse, — the keeping up a 
hollow show that must soon come to an end. Have the 
courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting." On this point, I found Leslie perfectly 
prepared ; he had no false pride himself, and as to his 
wife, she was only anxious to conform to their altered 
fortunes. 

Some days afterwards, he called upon me in the 
evening. He had disposed of his dwelling house, and 
taken a small cottage in the country, a few miles from 
town ; he had been busied all day in sending out furniture. 
The new establishment required few articles, and those of 
the simplest kind. All the splendid furniture of his late 
residence had been sold, excepting his wife's harp ; that, 
he said, was too closely associated with the idea of herself, 
it belonged to the little story of their loves ; for some of 
the sweetest moments of their courtship were those 
when he had leaned over that instrument, and listened 
to the melting tones of her voice. I could not but smile 
at this instance of romantic gallantry in a doting husband. 

lie was now going out to the cottage, where his wife 
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feelings had become strongly interested in the progress 
of this family story ; and, as it was a fine evening, I 
offered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and, as 
we walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 

" Poor Mary !" at length broke from him with a heavy 
sigh. 

" And what of her V asked I : "has anything hap- 
pened- to her ?" 

" What 1" said he, darting an impatient glance, " is it 
nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation — to be caged 
in a miserable cottage — to be obliged to toil almost in the 
menial concerns of her wretched habitation ?" 
" Has she, then, repined at the change ?" 
" Repined ! she has been nothing but sweetness and 
good humour. Indeed, she seems in better spirits than 
I have ever known her. She has been to me all love, and 
tenderness, and comfort." 

" Admirable girl !" exclaimed I. " You call yourself 
poor, my friend ; you never were so rich — you never knew 
the boundless treasures of excellence you possessed in that 
woman." 

" Oh ! but, my friend, if this first meeting at the 
cottage were over, I think I could then be comfortable. 
But this is her first day of real experience ; she has been 
introduced into a humble dwelling — she has been employed 
all day in arranging its miserable equipments — she has, 
for the first time, looked around her on a home destitute 
of every thing elegant, almost of every thing convenient ; 
had been all day, superintending its arrangement. My 
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and may be now sitting down, exhausted and spiritless, 
brooding over a prospect of future poverty," 

There was a degree of probability in this picture that 
I could not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road up a narrow lane, so 
thickly shaded with forest trees as to give it a complete 
air of seclusion, we came in sight of the cottage. It was 
humble enough in its appearance for the most pastoral 
poet ; and yet it had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine 
had overrun one end with a profusion of foliage ; a few 
trees threw their branches gracefully over it; and I 
observed several pots of flowers tastefully disposed about 
the door and on the grass plot in front, A small wicket 
gate opened upon a footpath that wound through some 
shrubbery to the door. Just as we approached, we heard 
the sound of music. Leslie grasped my arm ; we paused 
and listened. It was Mary's voice singing, in a style of 
the most touching simplicity, a little air of which her hus- 
band was particularly fond, 

I felt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He stepped 
forward to hear more distinctly. His step made a noise 
on the gravel walk. A bright beautiful face glanced out 
at the window and vanished — a light footstep was heard — 
and Mary came tripping forth to meet us : she was in a 
pretty rural dress of white ; a few wild flowers were twisted 
in her fine hair; a fresh bloom was on her cheek; her 
whole countenance beamed with smiles — I had never seen 
her look so lovely. 

" My dear George," cried she, " I am so glad you are 
come ! I have been watching and watching for you ; and 
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running down the lane, and looking out for you. I've set 
out a table under a beautiful tree behind the cottage ; and 
I have been gathering some of the most delicious straw- 
berries, for I know you are fond of them — and we have 
such excellent cream — and every thing is so sweet and 
still here! Oh," said she, putting her arm within his, and 
looking up brightly in his face, " Oh, we shall be so 
happy !" 

Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her to his 
bosom — he folded his arms round her — he kissed her again 
and again — he could not speak, but the tears gushed into 
his eyes; and he has often assured me, that though the 
world has since gone prosperously with him, and his life 
has, indeed, been a happy one, yet never has he experienced 
a moment of such unutterable felicity. 

WASHINGTON IRVING- 



% fosse. 

There is no architect 
Can build as the muse can ; 
She is skilful to select 
Materials for her plan ; 

Slow and warily to choose 
llafters of imm ratal jiiiie, 
Or cedar incorruptible. 
Worthy her design. 
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She threads dark Alpine forests, 
Or valleys by the sea, 
In many lands, with painful steps, 
fire she can find a tree. 

She ransacks mines and ledges, 
And quarries every rock, 
To hew the famous adamant, 
For each eternal block. 

She lays her beams in music, 

In music every one, 

To the cadence of the whirling world 

Which dances round the sun. 

That bo they shall not be displaced 
By lapses or by wars, 
But for the love of happy souls 
Outlive the newest stars. 

EM EE SON. 



The court was paved from floor to roof with human 
faces : inquisitive and eager eyes peeped from every inch 
of space ; from the rail before the dock, away into the 
sharpest angle of the smallest corner in the galleries, all 
looks were fixed upon one man — the Jew. Before him 
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and behind, above, below, on the right and on the left, 
he seemed to stand surrounded by a firmament alt bright 
with beaming eyes. 

He stood there, in all this glare of living light, with one 
hand resting on the wooden slab before him, the other 
held to his ear, and his head thrust forward to enable him 
to catch with greater distinctness every word that fell from 
the presiding judge, who was delivering his charge to the 
jury. At times he turned his eyes sharply upon them to 
observe the effect of the sligbtest feather-weight in his 
favour; and when the points against him were stated with 
terrible distinctness, he looked towards his counsel in mute 
appeal that he would, even then, urge something in his 
behalf. Beyond these manifestations of his anxiety, he 
stirred not hand or foot. He had scarcely moved since the 
trial began ; and, now that the judge bad ceased to speak, 
he still remained in the same strained attitude of close 
attention, with his gaze bent on him as though he listened 
still. 

A slight bustle in the court recalled him to himself, and 
looking round, he saw the jurymen had turned together 
to consider of their verdict. As his eyes wandered to the 
gallery, he could see the people rising above each other 
to look at his face ; some hastily applying their glasses to 
their eyes, and others whispering their neighbours with 
lodks expressive of abhorrence. A few there were who 
seemed unmindful of him, and looked only to the jury in 
impatient wonder how they could delay; but in no one 
face — not even among the women, of whom there were 
many there — could he read the faintest sympathy with 
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him, or any feeling but one of all-absorbing interest that 
he should be condemned. 

As he saw all this in one bewildered glance, the death- 
like stillness came again, and looking back, he saw that the 
jurymen had turned towards the judge. Hush i 

They only sought permission to retire. 

He looked wistfully into their faces, one by one, when 
they passed out, as though to see which way the greater 
number bent ; but that was fruitless. The jailer touched 
him on the shoulder. He followed mechanically to the 
end of the dock, and sat down on a chair. The man 
pointed it out, or he would not have seen it. 

He looked up into the gallery again ; some of the people 
were eating, and some fanning themselves with handker- 
chiefs, for the crowded place was very hot. There was 
one young man sketching his face in a little sketch-book. 
He wondered whether it was like, and looked on when the 
artist broke his pencil point, and made another with his 
knife, as any idle spectator might have done. In the same 
way, when he turned his eyes towards the judge, his mind 
began to busy itself with the fashion of his dress, and what 
it cost. There was an old fat gentleman on the bench, too, 
who had gone out some half-an-hour before, and now came 
back. He wondered within himself whether this man 
had been to get his dinner, what he had had, and where he 
had had it, and pursued this train of careless thought until 
some new object caught his eye and roused another. 

Not that all this time his mind was for one instant 
free from an oppressive overwhelming sense of the grave 
that opened at his feet : it was ever present to him, but in 
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a vague and genera) way, and he could not fix his thoughts 
upon it. Thus, even while he trembled and turned burn- 
ing hot at the idea of speedy death, he fell to counting the 
iron spikes before him, and wondering how the head of 
.one had been broken ofT, and whether they would mend it 
or leave it as it was. Then he thought of ult the horrors 
of the gallows and the scafTold, and stopped to watch a 
man sprinkling the floor to cool it — and then went on to 
think again. 

At length there was a cry of " Silence," and a breath- 
less look from all towards the door. The jury returned, 
and passed him close. He could glean nothing from their 
faces ; they might as well have been of stone. Perfect 
stillness ensued — not a rustle — not a breath — Guilty. 

The building rang with a tremendous shout, and another, 
and another; and then it echoed deep, loud groans, that 
gathered strength as they swelled out, like angry thunder. 
It was a peal of joy from the populace outside, greeting 
the news that he would die on Monday. 

The noise subsided, and he was asked if he had any. 
thing to say why sentence of death should not be passed 
on him. He had resumed his listening attitude, and 
looked intently at his questioner when the demand was 
made, but it was twice repeated before he seemed to hear 
it, and then he only muttered that he was an old man — an 
old man — an old man — and so dropping into a whisper, 
was silent again. 

The judge assumed the black cap, and the prisoner 
still stood with the same air and gesture. A woman in 
the gallery uttered some exclamation, called forth by this 
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dread solemnity ; he looked hastily up, as if angry at the 
interruption, and bent forward yet more attentively. The 
address was solemn and impressive, the sentence fearful to 
hear, but he stood like a marble figure, without the motion 
of a nerve. His haggard face was still thrust forward, 
his under-jaw hanging down, and his eyes staring out 
before him, when the jailer put his hand upon his arm and 
beckoned him away. He gazed stupidly about him for an 
instant, and obeyed. 

They led him through a paved room under the court, 
where some prisoners were waiting till their turns came, 
and others were talking to their friends who crowded 
round a grate which looked into the open yard. There 
was nobody there to speak to him ; but as he passed, the 
prisoners fell back, to render him more visible to the 
people who were clinging to the bars, and they assailed 
him with opprobrious names, and screeched, and hissed. 
He shook his fa'st, and would have spat upon them, but his 
conductors hurried him on through a gloomy passage, 
lighted by a few dim lamps, into the interior of the prison. 

Here he was searched, that he might not have about 
him the means of anticipating the law; this ceremony per- 
formed, they led him into one of the condemned cells, and 
left him there— alone. 

He sat down on a stone bench opposite the door, which 
served for seat and bedstead, and casting his bloodshot 
eyes upon the ground, tried to collect his thoughts. After 
awhile he began to remember a few disjointed fragments 
of what the judge had said, though it had seemed to him 
H the time that he could not hear a word. These gradu- 
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ally fell into their proper places, and by degrees suggested 
more, so that in a little time he had the whole almost as it 
was delivered. To be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead ! To be hanged by the neck till he was dead ! 

As it came on very dark, he began to think of all the 
men he had known who had died upon the scaffold— some 
of them through his means. They rose up in quick suc- 
cession, so quick that he could hardly count them. He had 
seen some of them die, — and joked, too, because they had 
died with prayers upon their lips. With what a rattling 
noise the drop went down ; and how suddenly they changed 
from strong and vigorous men to dangling heaps of clothes ! 

Some of them might have inhabited that very cell — sat 
upon that very spot. It was very dark ; why didn't they 
bring a light ? The cell had been built many years — 
scores of men must have passed their last hours there— it 
was like sitting in a vault, strewn with dead bodies— the 
cap, the noose, the pinioned arms, the faces that he knew 
even beneath that hideous veil — Light ! light ! 

At length, when his hands were raw with beating 
against the heavy door and walls, two men appeared, one 
bearing a candle, which he thrust into an iron candlestick 
fixed against the wall, and the other dragging in a mattrass 
on which to pass the night, for the prisoner was to be left 
alone no more. , 

Then came night — dark, dismal, silent night. Other 
watchers are glad to hear the church clocks strike, for they 
tell of life and coming day. To the Jew they brought 
despair. The boom of every iron bell came laden with 
one deep, hollow sound—Death ! What availed the noise 
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and bustle of cheerful morning, which penetrated even 
there, to him ? It was another form of knell, with 
mockery added to the warning. 

The day passed off— day ! there was no day; it was 
gone as soon as come — and night came on again; night 
so long, and yet so short; long in its dreadful silence, and 
short in its fleeting hours. At one time he raved and 
blasphemed ; and at another howled and tore his hair. 
Venerable men of his own persuasion had come to pray 
beside him, but he had driven them away with curses. 
They renewed their charitable efforts, and he beat them off. 

Saturday night ! He had only one night more to live. 
And as he thought of this, the day broke— Sunday. 

It was not until the night of this last awful day, that a 
withering sense of his helpless, desperate state came in its 
full intensity upon his blighted soul ; not that he had ever 
held any defined or positive hopes of mercy, but that he 
had never been able to consider more than the dim proba- 
bility of dying so soon. He had spoken little to either of 
the two men, who relieved each other in their attendance 
upon him ; and they, for their parts, made no effort to 
rouse his attention. He had sat there, awake, but 
dreaming. Now, he started up, every moment, and with 
gasping mouth and burning skin, hurried to and fro, in 
such a paroxysm of fear and wrath that even they— used 
to such sights — recoiled from him with horror. He grew 
so terrible at last in all the tortures of his evil conscience, 
that one man could not bear to sit there alone, and so the 
two kept watch together. 

He cowered down upon his stone bed and thought of 
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the past. Ho had been wounded with some missiles from 
the crowd on the day of his capture, and his head was 
bandaged with a linen cloth. His red hair hung down 
upon his bloodless face ; his beard was torn and twisted 
into knots ; his eyes shone with a terrible light ; his un- 
washed face crackled with the fever that burnt him up. 
Eight — nine — ten. If it was not a trick to frighten him, 
and those were the real hours treading on each others' 
heels, where would he be when they came round again ? 
Eleven! Another struck. Ere the voice of the hour had 
ceased to vibrate, at eight he would be the only mourner 
in his own funeral train. At eleven — 

Those dreadful walls of Newgate, which have hidden 
so much misery and such unspeakable anguish, not only 
from the eyes, but too often and too long from the thoughts 
of men, never held so dread a spectacle as that. The few 
who lingered as they passed, and wondered what the man 
was doing who was to be hanged to-morrow, would have 
slept but ill that night, if they could have seen him then. 

From early in the evening until nearly midnight, little 
groups of two and three presented themselves at the lodge 
gate, and inquired, with anxious faces, whether any reprieve 
had been received. These being answered in the negative, 
communicated the welcome intelligence to clusters in the 
streets, who pointed out to one another the door from 
which he must come out, and showed where the scaffold 
would bo built, and walking with unwilling steps away, 
turned back to conjure up the scene. By degrees, they fell 
off one by one, and for an hour in the dead of night 
the street was left to solitude and darkness. 
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The space before the prison was cleared, and a few 
strong barriers, painted black, had been already thrown 
across the road to break the pressure of the expected crowd, 
when Mr. Brownlow and Oliver appeared at the wicket, 
and presented an order of admission to the prisoner, signed 
by one of the sheriffs ; they went immediately into the 
lodge, 

" Is the young gentleman to come too, sir V said the 
man ; " it's not a sight for children, sir." 

" It is not indeed, my friend," rejoined Mr. Urownlow, 
"but my business with .this man is intimately connected 
with him, and as this child has seen hiin in the full career 
of his success and villany, I think it better— even at the 
cost of some pain and fear — that he should see him now." 

These few words had been said apart, so as to be in- 
audible to Oliver. 

The man touched his hat, and glancing at him with 
some curiosity, opened another gate opposite to that at 
which they had entered, and led them on through dark 
- and winding ways towards the cells. 

"This," said the man, stepping into a gloomy passage, 
where a couple of workmen were making preparations in 
profound silence, — " this is the place he passes through. 
If you step this way, you can see the door he goes out at." 

He led them into a stone kitchen, filled with coppers 
for dressing the prison food, and pointed to a door. There 
was an open grating above it, through which came the 
sound of men's voices, mingled with the noise of hammer- 
ing and the throwing down of boards. They were putting 
up the scaffold. 
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■ From this place they passed through several strong 
gates, opened by other turnkeys from the inner side, and 
having entered an open yard, ascended a flight of narrow 
steps, and came into a passage with a row of strong doors, 
on the lelt hand. Motioning them to remain where they 
were, the turnkey knocked at one of these with his bunch 
of keys. The two attendants, after a little whispering, 
came out into the passage, stretching themselves as if glad 
of the temporary relief, and motioned the visitors to follow 
the jailer into the cell. They did so. 

The condemned criminal was seated on his bed, rocking 
himself from side to side, with a countenance more like 
that of a snared beast than that of a man. His mind was 
evidently wandering to his old life, for he continued to 
mutter, without being conscious of their preserce, other- 
wise than as a part of his vision. 

" Good boy, Charley — well done !" — he mumbled. 
" Oliver too, ha ! ha ! ha ! Oliver too — quite the gentleman 
now — quite the — take the boy away to bed." 

The jailer took the disengaged hand of Oliver, and whis- 
pering him not to be alarmed, looked on without speaking. 

" Take him away to bed," cried the .Jew. " Do you hear 
me, some of you ? He has been the — the — somehow the 
cause of all this. It's worth the money to bring him up 
to it. Bolter's throat, Bill ; never mind the girl — Bolter's 
throat as deep as you can cut ; saw his head off." 

" Fagin !" said the jailer. 

" That's me I" cried the Jew, falling instantaneously into 
precisely the same attitude of listening that he had assumed 
on his trial. " An old man, my lord, — a very old, old man." 
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" Here," said the turnkey, laying his hand upon his 
breast to keep him down. " Here's somebody wants to 
see you, to ask you some questions, I suppose. Fagin, 
Fagin, are you a man ?" 

"I sha'ntbeone long," replied the Jew, looking up with 
a face retaining no human expression but rage and terror. 
" Strike them all dead ! what right have they to butcher 
me ?" 

As he spoke, he caught sight of Oliver and Mr. 
Brownlow, and shrinking to the furthest corner of the 
seat, demanded to know what they wanted there. 

" Steady !" said the turnkey, holding him down. " Now 
sir, tell him what you want— quick, if you please, for 
he grows worse as the time gets on." 

"You have some papers," said Mr. Brownlow, advan- 
cing, " which were placed in your hands for better secu- 
rity by a man called Monks." 

"It's all a lie together," replied the Jew; "I hav'nt 
one, not one." 

" For the love of God," said Mr. Brownlow, solemnly, 
" do not say that now, upon the very verge of death ; but 
tell ine where they are. You know that Sykes is dead ; 
that Monks has confessed ; that there is no hope of any 
further gain. Where are those papers ?" 

" Oliver," cried the Jew, beckoning to him, " here, here, 
let me whisper to you." 

" I am not afraid," said Oliver in a low voice, as he relin- 
quished Mr. Brownlow's hand. 

" The papers," said the Jew, drawing him towards him, 
" are in a canvas bag, in a hole a little way up the chimney 
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in the top front room. I want to talk to you, my dear — 
I want to talk to you." 

"Yes, yes," returned Oliver, "let me say a prayer; 
do let me say one prayer ; say only one upon your knees 
with me, and we will talk till morning." 

" Outside, outside," replied the Jew, pushing the boy 
before him towards the door, and looking vacantly over his 
head. " Say I've gone to sleep — they'll believe you. You 
can get me out if you take me so. Now then — now then !" 

" Oh ! God forgive this wretched man !" cried the 
boy, with a burst of tears. 

"That's right, that's right!" cried the Jew; "that'll 
help us on. This door first; if I shake ami tremble as I 
pass the gallows, don't you mind, but hurry on. Now — 

" Have you nothing else to ask him, sir?" inquired the 
turnkey. 

" No other question," replied Mr. Brownlow. " If I 
hoped we could recal him to a sense of his position — " 

"Nothing will do that, sir," replied the man, shaking 
his head. " You had better leave him." 

The door of the cell opened, and the attendants en- 
tered. 

" Pass on, pass on !" cried the Jew. " Softly, but not 
so slow. Faster! faster!" 

The men laid hands upon him, and disengaging Oliver 
from his grasp, held him back. He writhed and struggled 
with the power of desperation, and sent up shriek upon 
shriek that penetrated even those massive walls, and rang 
in their ears until they had reached the open yard. 
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It was some time before they left the prison, for Oliver 
nearly swooned after this frightful scene, and was so weak 
that for an hour or more he had not the strength to walk. 

Day was dawning when they again emerged. A great 
multitude had already assembled ; the windows were filled 
with people smoking, and playing cards to beguile th e 
time ; the crowd were pushing, quarrelling, and joking. 
Every thing told of life and animation, but one dark 
cluster of objects in the very centre of all — the black stage, 
the cross-beam, the rope, and all the hideous apparatus of 
death. 

DICKENS. 



Bay broke : — Tlie morning of a mighty year 

Came forth, and smiled ; 
And, in its sunny arms (like waters clear) 

It bore — a child. 

Time flew : — Quick life along his arteries sang; 

Love's pulses beat: 
And from his burning tamplos thought outsprang, 

And truth, complete. 

Time flew : — The brightness of a poet's sight 

Enlarged bis eye ; 
And strength and courage knit his limbs for fight, 

To live, — or die. 
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Time flew : — Sad wisdom from his heart arose 

And touched his brain; 
And he stood up, 'midst all a prophet's woes, 

And spoke, — in vain ! 

He spoke : — Men hearkened to hia piercing cry, 

With smiles, with scorn ; 
But the dim future felt his threatenings nigh, 

And shook, — unborn ! 

He died : and race to race did still succeed ; 

And suns did shine ; 
And centuries passed ; and still no eye could read 

His awful line. 

Tou mourn ? — Hourn not ; nor deem his history vain. 

Nor vain his strife : 
To breathe, to feel, to hope are worth the pain 

Of death and life : 

And now (as generations rise, and far 

Like vapours roll) 
Some few begin to gaze, as on a star. 

And scan his scroll : 

And, in its inspiration, vaguely shown, 

We seem to trace 
The march of revolutions, come and flown ; 

And of man's race 
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The history. Amidst blots, of blood and tears, 

The verses run, 
Until wo lose their light in distant years, 

And — all is done ! 

BAIiRY CORNWALL. 



%\t |tat|[ of farali. 



" The battle hath begun," said the abbot of Hide, 
gravely. " Pray God for England, for never was its 
people in peril so great from man." 

The female started and shuddered at these words. 

" And the king, the king !" she cried, in a sudden and 
thrilling voice ; " where is he ? — the king !" 

" Daughter," said the abbot, " the king's post is by 
his standard ; but I left him in the van of his troops. 
Where he may be now, I know not. Wherever the foe 
presses sorest." 

Then dismounting, the abbots entered the yard, to be 
accosted instantly by all the wives, who deemed, poor souls, 
that the holy men must, throughout all the field, have seen 
their lords ; for each felt as if God's world hung but on the 
single life in which each pale trembler lived. 

With all their faults of ignorance and superstition, the 
Saxon churchmen loved their flocks ; and the good abbots 
gave what comfort was in their power, and then passed into 
the chapel, where all who could find room followed them. 

The war now raged. 

The two divisions of the invading army, that included 
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the auxiliaries, had sought in vain to surround the English 
vanguard, and take it in the rear : the noble phalanx 
had no rear. Deepest and strongest at the base of the 
triangle, everywhere a front opposed the foe ; shields 
formed a rampart against the dart — spears a palisade 
against the horse. While that vanguard maintained its 
ground, William could not pierce to the entrenchments, 
the strength of which, however, he was enabled to per- 
ceive. He now changed his tactics, joined his knighthood 
to the other sections, threw his hosts rapidly into many . 
wings, and leaving broad spaces between hia archers — who 
continued their fiery hail — ordered his heavy-armed foot 
to advance on all sides upon the wedge, and break its ranks 
for the awaiting charge of his horse. 

Harold, still in the centre of the vanguard, amidst the 
men of Kent, continued to animate them all with voice and 
hand ; and, as the Normans now closed in, he flung him- 
self from his steed, and strode on foot, with his mighty 
battle-axe, to the spot where the rush was dreadest. 

Now came the shock — the fight hand to hand : spear 
and lance were thrown aside, axe and sword rose and shore. 
But hefore the close-serried lines of the English, with their 
physical strength, and veteran practice in their own special 
arm, the Norman foot were mowed as by the scythe. In 
vain, in the intervals, thundered the repeated charges of 
the fiery knights ; in vain, — throughout all, came the 
shaft and the holt. 

Animated by the presence of their king, fighting amongst 
them as a simple soldier, but with his eye ever quick to 
foresee, his voice ever prompt to warn, the men of Kent 
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swerved not a foot from their indomitable ranks. The 
Norman infantry wavered and gave way ; on, step by step, 
still unbroken in array, pressed the English. And their 
cry, "Out! out! Holy Crosse!" rose high above the 
flagging sound of " Ha Ron ! Ha Rou ! — Notre Dame !" 

" Per la resplendar De" cried William. " Our sol- 
diers are but women in the garb of Normans. Ho, spears 
to the rescue ! With me to the charge, Sires D'Aumale 
and De Littain ; with me, gallant Bruse and De Mortain ; 
with me, De Graville and Grantmesnil — Dex aide ! Notre 
Dame." And beading his prowest knights, William came, 
as a thunderbolt, on the bills and shields. Harold, who 
scarce a minute before had been in a remoter rank, was 
already at the brunt of that charge. At his word down 
knelt the foremost line, leaving nought but their shields 
and their spear-points against the horse. While behind 
them, the axe in both hands, bent forward the soldiery in 
the second rank, to smite and to crush. And, from the 
core of the wedge, poured the shafts of the archers. Down 
rolled in the dust half the charge of those knights. Bruse 
reeled on his saddle ; the dread right hand of D'Aumale 
fell lopped by the axe ; De Graville, hurled from his horse, 
rolled at the feet of Harold ; and William, borne by his 
great steed and his colossal strength into the third rank, 
there dealt, right and left, the fierce strokes of his iron 
club, till he felt his horse sinking under him— and had 
scarcely time to back from the foe — scarcely time to get 
beyond reach of their weapons, ere the Spanish destrier, 
frightfully gashed through its strong mail, fell dead on the 
plain. His knights swept round him. Twenty barons 
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leapt from selle to yield him their chargers. He chose the 
one nearest to hand, sprang to foot and to stirrup, and rode 
back to his lines. Meanwhile, De Graville's casque, its 
strings broken by the shock, had fallen off, and as Harold 
was about to strike, he recognised his guest. 

Holding up his hand to keep off the press of his men, 
the generous king said briefly — " Rise and retreat ! — no 
time ton this field for captor and captive. He whom thou 
hast called recreant knight has been Saxon host. Thou 
hast fought by bis side, thou shalt not die by his hand — 
Go." 

Not a word spoke De Graville ; but his dark eye dwelt 
one minute with mingled pity and reverence on the king ; 
then rising, he turned away ; and slowly, as if he disdained 
to fly, strode back over the corpses of his countrymen. 

" Stay, all hands !" cried the king to his archers ; " yon 
man hath tasted our salt, and done us good service of old. 
He hath paid his weregeld." 

Not a shaft was discharged. 

Meanwhile, the Norman infantry, who had been before 
recoiling, no sooner saw their duke (whom they recognised 
by his steed and equipment) fall on the ground, than, 
setting up a shout — " The duke is dead!" they fairly 
turned round, and fled fast in disorder. 

The fortune of the day was now weil-nigh turned in 
favour of the Saxons ; and the confusion of the Normans, 
as the cry of " The duke is dead ! " reached and circled 
round the host, would have been irrecoverable, had Harold 
possessed a cavalry fit to press the advantage gained, or 
had not William himself rushed into the midst of the 
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fugitives, throwing his helmet back on his neck, showing 
his face, all animated with fierce valour and disdainful 
wrath, while he cried aloud — 

" I live, ye varlets ! Behold the face of a chief who 
never yet forgave coward ! Ay, tremble more at me than 
at yon English, doomed and accursed as they be ! Ye 
Normans, ye! I blush for you!" and striking the fore- 
most in the retreat with the flat of his sword, chiding, 
stimulating, threatening, promising in a breath, he suc- 
ceeded in staying the flight, reforming the lines, and dis- 
pelling the genera] panic. Then, as he joined his own 
chosen knights, and surveyed the field, he beheld an 
opening which the advanced position of the Saxon van- 
guard had left, and by which his knights might gain the 
entrenchments. He mused a moment, his face still bare, 
and brightening as be mused. Looking round him, he saw 
Mallet de Graville, who bad remounted, and said shortly, 

" Pardex, dear knight, we thought you already with 
St. Michael ! joy, that you live yet to be an English earl. 
Look you, ride to Fitzosborne with the signal word, ' Li 
Hardiz passent avant !* Off, and quick 1" 

De Graville bowed, and darted across the plain. 
" Now, my Quens and chevaliers," said William, gaily, 
as he closed his helmet, and took from his squire another 
spear ; " now I shall give ye the day's great pastime. 
Pass the word, Sire de Tancarville, to every horseman — 
* Charge ! — to the Standard !' " 

The word passed, the steeds bounded, and the whole 
force of William's knighthood, scouring the plain to the 
rear of the Saxon vanguard, made for the entrenchments. 
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At that sight, Harold, divining the object, and seeing 
this new and more urgent demand on his presence, halted 
the battalions over which he had presided, and, yielding 
the command to Leofwine, once more briefly but strenu- 
ously enjoined the troops to heed well their leaders, and 
on no account to break the wedge, in the form of which lay 
their whole strength, both against the cavalry and the 
greater number of the foe. Then mounting his horse, and 
attended only by Haco, he spurred across the plain, in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the Normans. In doing 
so, he was forced to make a considerable circuit towards 
the rear of the entrenchment, and the farm, with its 
watchful groups, came in sight. He distinguished the 
garbs of the women, and Haco said to him, — 

" There wait the wives to welcome the living victors !" 

" Or search their lords among the dead," answered 
Harold. " Who, Haco, if we fall, will search for us ?" 

As the word left his lips, he saw, under a lonely thorn- 
tree, and scarce out of bowshot from the entrenchments, a 
woman seated. The king looked hard at the bended, 
hooded form. 

" Poor wretch !" he murmured, " her heart is in the 
battle !" And he shouted aloud, " Farther off! farther off! 
— the war rushes hitherward !" 

At the sound of that voice the woman rose, stretched 
her arms, and sprang forward. The Saxon chiefs had 
already turned their faces towards the neighbouring ingress 
into the ramparts, and beheld not her movement, while 
the tramp of rushing chargers, the shout and the roar of 
clashing war, drowned the wail of her feeble cry. 
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" I have heard him again, again I" murmured the 
woman, " God be praised t" and she reseated herself 
quietly under the lonely thorn. 

As Harold and Haco sprang to their feet within the 
entrenchments, the shout of " The king — the king ! — Holy 
Crosse !" came in time to rally the force at the farther end, 
now undergoing the full storm of the Norman chivalry. 

The willow ramparts were already rent and hewed 
beneath the hoofs of horses and the clash of swords ; and 
the sharp points on the frontals of the Norman destriers 
were already gleaming within the entrenchments, when 
Harold arrived at the brunt of action. The tide was then 
turned ; not one of those rash riders left the entrench- 
ments they had gained ; steel and horse alike went down 
beneath the ponderous battle-axes; and William, again 
foiled and baffled, drew off his cavalry with the reluctant 
conviction that those breastworks, so manned, were not to 
be won by horse. Slowly the knights retreated down the 
slope of the hillock, and the English, animated by that 
sight, would have left their stronghold to pursue, but for 
the warning cry of Harold. The interval in the strife 
thus gained was promptly and vigorously employed in 
repairing the palisades. And this done, Harold, turning 
to Haco and the thegns round him, said joyously, — 

" By Heaven's help we shall yet win this day. And 
know you not that it is my fortunate day — the day on 
which, hitherto, all hath prospered with me in peace and 
in war — the day of my birth V 

" Of your birth I" echoed Haco in surprise. 

" Ay — did you not know it ?" 
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" Nay ! — strange ! — it is also the birthday of Duke 
William ! What would astrologers say to the meeting of 
such stars ?" 

Harold's check paled, but his helmet concealed his 
paleness : — his arm drooped. The strange dream of his 
youth again came distinct before him, as it had come in the 
hall of the Norman at the sight of the ghastly relics ; 
again he saw the shadowy hand from the cloud — again 
heard the voice murmuring — " Lo ! the star that shone on 
the birth of the victor;" again he heard the words of 
Hilda interpreting the dream— again the chant which the 
dead or the fiend had poured from the rigid lips of the 
Vala. It boomed on his ear : hollow as a death-bell it 
knelled through the roar of battle — 

" Never 

Crown and brow shall Force dissever, 
Till the dead men, unforgiving. 
Loose the war-steeds on the living; 
Till a sun whose raco is ending 
Sees the rival stars contending, 
Where the dead men, unforgiving. 
Wheel their war steeds round the living." 

Faded the vision, and died the chant, as a breath that dims, 
and vanishes from, the mirror of steel. The breath was 
gone — the firm steel was bright once more ; and suddenly 
the king was recalled to the sense of the present hour, by 
shouts and cries, in which the yell of Norman triumph 
predominated, at the farther end of the field. The signal 
words to Fitzosborne iiad conveyed to that chief the order 
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for the mock charge on the Saxon vanguard, to be followed 
by the feigned flight ; and so artfully had this stratagem 
been practised, that despite all the solemn orders of 
Harold, despite even the warning cry of Leofwine, who, 
rash and gay-hearted though he was, had yet a captain's 
skill — the bold English, their blood heated by long contest 
and seeming victory, could not resist pursuit. They 
rushed forward impetuously, breaking the order of their 
hitherto indomitable phalanx, and the more eagerly, be- 
cause the Normans had unwittingly taken their way to- 
wards a part of the ground concealing dykes and ditches, 
into which the English trusted to precipitate the foe. It 
was as William's knights retreated from the breastworks 
that this fatal error was committed ; and pointing towards 
the disordered Saxons with a wild laugh of revengeful joy, 
William set spurs to his horse, and, followed by all his 
chivalry, joined the cavalry of Poitou and Boulogne 
in their swoop upon the scattered array. Already the 
Norman infantry had turned round — already the horses, 
that lay in ambush amongst the brushwood near the dykes, 
had thundered forth. The whole of the late impregnable 
vanguard was broken up, — divided corps from corps — 
hemmed in ; horse after horse charging to the rear, to 
the front, to the flank, to the right, to the left. 

Gurth, with the men of Surrey and Sussex, had alone 
kept their ground, but they were now compelled to 
advance to the aid of their scattered comrades ; and 
coming up in close order, they not only awhile stayed the 
slaughter, but again half turned the day. Knowing the 
country thoroughly, Gurth lured the foe into the ditches 
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concealed within a hundred yards of their own ambush, 
and there the havoc of the foreigners was so great, 
that the hollows are said to have been literally made level 
with the plain by their corpses. Yet this combat, how- 
ever fierce, and however skill might seek to repair the 
former error, could not be long maintained against such 
disparity of numbers. And meanwhile, the whole of the 
division under Geoffroi Martel and his co-captains had, by 
a fresh order of William's, occupied the space between the 
entrenchments and the more distant engagement; thus 
when Harold looked up, he saw the foot of the hillocks so 
lined with steel as to render it hopeless that he himself 
could win to the aid of his vanguard. He set his teeth 
firmly, looked on, and only by gesture and smothered ex- 
clamations showed his emotions of hope and fear. At 
length he cried, — ■ 

" Gallant Gurth ! brave Leofwine, look to their pen- 
nons ! right, right ; well fought, sturdy Vebba ! Ha ! they 
are moving this way. The wedge cleaves on — it cuts its 
path through the heart of the foe." And indeed, the chiefs 
now drawing off the shattered remains of their countrymen, 
still disunited, but still each section shaping itself wedge- 
like, — on came the English, with their shields over their 
head, through the tempest of missiles, against the rush of 
the steeds, here and there, through the plains, up the 
slopes, towards the entrenchment, in the teeth of the for- 
midable array of Martel, and harassed by hosts that seemed 
numberless. The king could restrain himself no longer. 
He selected five hundred of his bravest and most practised 
veterans, yet comparatively fresh, and commanding the res t 
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to stay firm, descended the hills, and charged unexpectedly 
into the rear of the mingled Normans and Bretons. 

This sortie, well timed though desperate, served to 
cover and favour the retreat of the straggling Saxons. 
Many, indeed, were cut off, but Gurtb, Leofwine, and 
Vebba hewed the way for their followers to the side of 
Harold, and entered the entrenchments, close followed by 
the nearer foe, who were again repulsed amidst the shouts 
of the English. 

But, alas ! small indeed the hand thus saved, and hope- 
less the thought that the small detachments of English still 
surviving and scattered over the plain would ever win to 
their aid. 

Yet in those scattered remnants were, perhaps, almost 
the only men who, availing themselves of their acquaintance 
with the country, and despairing of victory, escaped by 
flight from the field of Sanguelac. Nevertheless, within 
the entrenchments not a man had lost heart ; the day was 
already far advanced, no impression had been yet made on 
the outworks, the position seemed as impregnable as a 
fortress of stone; and, truth to say, even the bravest 
Normans were disheartened, when they looked to that 
eminence which had foiled the charge of William himself. 
The duke, in the recent tnSUe, had received more than one 
wound, his third horse that day had been slain under him. 
The slaughter among the knights and nobles had been 
immense, for they had exposed their persons with the most 
desperate valour. And William, after surveying the route 
of nearly one-half of the English army, heard everywhere, 
to his wrath and his shame, murmurs of discontent and 
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dismay at the prospect of scaling the heights, in which the 
gallant remnant had found their refuge. At this critical 
juncture, Odo of Bayeux, who had hitherto remained in 
the rear, with the crowds of monks that accompanied the 
armament, rode into the full field, where all the hosts were 
reforming their lines. He was in complete mail ; but a 
white surplice was drawn over the steel, his head was bare, 
and in his right hand he bore the crozier. A formidable 
club swung by a leathern noose from his wrist, to be used 
only for self-defence : the canons forbade the priest to 
strike merely in assault 

Belund the milk-white steed of Odo came the whole 
body of reserve, fresh and unbreathed, free from the terrors 
of their comrades, and stung into proud wrath at the delay 
of the Norman conquest. 

" How now — how now ! " cried the prelate ; " do ye 
flag ? do ye falter when the sheaves are down and ye have 
but to gather up the harvest ? How now, sons of the 
Church ! warriors of the Cross ! avengers of the Saints ! 
Desert your count if ye please ; but shrink not back from 
a Lord mightier than man, Lo, I come forth to ride side 
by side with my brother, bare-headed, the crozier in my 
hand. He who fails his liege is but a coward — he who fails 
the Church is apostate !" 

The fierce shout of the reserve closed this harangue, 
and the words of the prelate, as well as the physical aid he 
brought to back them, renerved the army. And now the 
whole of William's mighty host, covering the field till its 
lines seemed to blend with the grey horizon, came on ser- 
ried, steadied, orderly — to all sides of the entrenchment. 
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Aware of the inutility of his horse till the breastworks were 
cleared, William placed in the van all his heavy-armed foot, 
spearmen, and archers, to open the way through the pali- 
sades, the sorties from which had now been carefully 
closed. 

As they came up the bills, Harold turned to Haco and 
said, "Whore is thy battle-axe?" 

" Harold," answered Haco, with more than his usual 
tone of sombre sadness, " I desire now to be thy shield- 
bearer, for thou must use thine axe with both hands while 
the day lasts, and thy shield is useless. Wherefore thou 
, strike, and I will shield thee." 

" Thou lovest mc, then, son of Sweyn ; I have some- 
times doubted it." 

" I love thee as the best part of my life, and with thy 
life ceases mine : it is my heart that my shield guards 
when it covers the breast of Harold." 

" I would bid thee live, poor youth," whispered Harold ; 
" but what were life if this day were lost ? Happy, then, 
will be those who die !" 

Scarce had the words left his lips ere he sprang to the 
breastworks, and, with a sudden sweep of his axe, down 
dropped a helm that peered above them. But helm after 
helm succeeds. Now they come on, swarm upon swarm, 
as wolves on a traveller, as bears round a bark. Countless, 
amidst their carnage, on they come ! The arrows of the 
Norman blacken the air : with deadly precision to each 
arm, each limb, each front exposed above the bulwarks — 
whirrs the shaft. They clamber the palisades, the fore- 
most full dead under the Saxon axe ; now thousands rush 
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on : vain is the might of Harold, vain had been a Harold's 
might in every Saxon there ! The first row of breastworks 
is forced — it is trampled, hewed, crushed down, cumbered 
with the dead. "Ha Rou ! Ha Ron! Notre Dame! 
Notre Dame !" sounds joyous and shrill ; the chargers snort 
and leap, and charge into the circle. High wheels in the 
air the great mace of William ; bright by the slaughterers 
flashes the crozier of the Church. 

" On, Normans ! — earldom and land I" cries the duke. 

"On, sons of the Church! Salvation and heaven!" 
shouts the voice of Odo. 

The first breastwork down — the Saxons yielding inch^ 
by inch, foot by foot, are pressed, crushed back, into the 
second inclosure. The same rush, and swarm, and fight, 
and cry, and roar :— the second enclosure gives way. And 
now in the centre of the third — lo, before the eyes of the 
Normans, towers proudly aloft, and shines in the rays of 
the westering sun, broidered with gold, and blazing with 
mystic gems, the standard of England's king ! And there 
are gathered the reserve of the English host; there, the 
heroes who had never yet known defeat — unwearied they 
by the battle — vigorous, high-hearted still ; and round 
them the breastworks were thicker, and stronger, and 
higher, and fastened by chains to pillars of wood and staves 
of iron, with the waggons and carts of the baggage, and 
piled logs of timber — barricades at which even William 
paused aghast, and Odo stifled an exclamation that became 
not a priestly hp. 

Before that standard in the front of the men stood 
Gurth, and Leofwine, and Haco, and Harold, the last 
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leaning for rest upon his axe, for lie was sorely wounded 
in many places, and the blood oozed through the links in 
his mail. 

Live, Harold ; live yet, and Saxon England shall not 
die! 

The English archers had at no time been numerous; 
most of them had served with the vanguard, and the shafts 
of those within the ramparts were spent ; so that the foe 
had time to pause and to breathe. The Norman arrows 
meanwhile flew fast and thick, but William noted to his 
grief that they struck against the tall breastworks and 
barricades, and so failed in the slaughter they should inflict. 

He mused a moment, and sent one of his knights to call 
to him three of the chiefs of the archers. They were soon 
at the side of his destrier. 

" See ye not, maladroits" said the duke, " that your 
shafts and bolts fall harmless on those ozier walls ? Shoot 
in the air ; let the arrow fall perpendicular on those within 
— fall as the vengeance of the saints falls — direct from 
heaven ! Give me thy bow, archer, — thus." He drew the 
bow as he sate on his steed, the arrow flashed up and de- 
scended in the heart of the reserve, within a few feet of 
the standard. 

**So; that standard be your mark," said the duke, 
giving back the bow. 

The archers withdrew. The order circulated through 
their bands, and in a few moments more down came the 
iron rain. It took the English host as by surprise, piercing 
hide cap and even iron helm ; and in the very surprise that 
made them instinctively look up — death came. 
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A dull groan as from many hearts boomed from the 
entrenchments on the Norman ear. 

"Now," said William, "they must either use their 
shields to guard their heads — and their axes are useless — 
or while they smite with the axe they fall by the shaft. 
On now to the ramparts. I see my crown already resting 
on yonder standard !" 

Yet despite all, the English bear up ; the thickness of 
the palisades, the comparative sniallness of the last en- 
closure, more easily therefore manned and maintained by 
the small force of the survivors, defy other weapons than 
those of the bow. Every Norman who attempts to scale 
the breastwork is slain on the instant, and his body cast 
forth under the hoofs of the baffled steeds. The sun sinks 
near and nearer towards the red horizon. 

" Courage ! " cries the voice of Harold ; " hold but till 
nightfall and ye are saved. Courage and freedom !" 

" Harold and Holy Crosse !" is the answer. 

Still foiled, William again resolves to hazard his fatal 
stratagem. He marked that quarter of the enclosure 
which was most remote from the chief point of attack — 
most remote from the provident watch of Harold, whose 
cheering voice ever and anon he recognised amidst the 
hurtling clamour. In this quarter the palisades were the 
weakest, and the ground the least elevated j but it was 
guarded by men on whose skill with axe and shield Harold 
placed the firmest reliance — the Anglo-Danes of his old 
East-Anglian earldom. Thither, then, the duke advanced 
a ciiosen column of his heavy-armed foot, tutored especially 
by himself in the rehearsals of his favourite ruse, and 
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accompanied by a band of archers ; while at the same time, 
he himself, with his brother Odo, headed a considerable 
company of knights under the son of the great Roger de 
Beaumont, to gain the contiguous level heights, on which 
now stretches the little town of " Battle," there to watch 
and to aid the manoeuvre. The foot column advanced to 
the appointed spot, and after a short, close, and terrible 
conflict, succeeded in making a wide breach in the breast- 
works. But that temporary success only animates yet 
more the exertions of the beleagured defenders, and 
swarming round the breach, and pouring through it, line 
after line of the foe drop beneath their axes. The column 
of the heavy-armed Normans falls back, down the slopes — 
they give way—they turn in disorder— they retreat— they 
fly ; but the archers stand firm midway on the descent — 
those archers seem an easy prey to the English — the 
temptation is irresistible. Long galled and harassed, and 
maddened by the shafts, the Anglo-Danes rush forth at the 
heels of the Norman swordsmen; and sweeping down to 
exterminate the archers, the breach that they leave gapes 

" Forward !" cries William, and he gallops towards the 
breach. 

" Forward !" cries Odo ; " I see the hands of the holy 
saints in the air ! Forward ! it is the dead that wheel our 
war-steeds round the living !" 

On rush the Norman knights ; but Harold is already in 
the breach, rallying round him hearts eager to replace the 
shattered breastworks. 

" Close shields ! Hold fast !" shouts his kingly voice. 
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Before him were the steeds of Bruse and Grantmesnil. 
At his breast their spears ; — Haco holds over the breast the 
shield. Swinging aloft with both his hands his axe, the 
spear of Grantmesnil is shivered in twain by the king's 
stroke. Cloven to the skull rolls the steed of Bruse; 
knight and steed roll on the bloody sward. 

But a blow from the sword of De Lacy has broken 
down the guardian shield of Haco. The son of Sweyn is 
stricken to his knee. With lifted blades and whirling 
maces the Norman knights charge through the breach. 

" Look up, look up, and guard thy head !" cries the 
fatal voice of Haco to the king. 

At that cry the king raises his flashing eyes. Why halts 
his stride ? Why drops the axe from his hand ? As he 
raised his head, down came the hissing death-shaft. It 
smote the lifted face ; it crushed into the dauntless eyeball. 
Ho reeled, he staggered, he fell back several yards at the 
foot of liis gorgeous standard. With desperate hand, he 
broke the head of the shaft, and left the barb quivering in 
the anguish. 

Gurth knelt over him. 

" Fight on," gasped the king ; " conceal my death ! 
Holy Crosse ! England to the rescue ! woe — woe 1" 

Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his feet, 
clenched his right hand, and fell once more, — a corpse. 

At the same moment a simultaneous rush of horsemen 
towards the standard bore back a line of Saxons, and 
covered the body of the king with heaps of the slain. 

His helmet cloven in two, his face all streaming with 
blood, but still calm in its ghastly hues, amidst the fore- 
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most of those slain, fell the fated Haco . He fell with his 
head on the breast of Harold, kissed the bloody cheek 
with bloody lips, groaned, and died. 

Inspired by despair with'superhuman strength, Gurth, 
striding over the corpses of his kinsmen, opposed himself 
singly to the knights; and the entire strength of the 
English remnant coming round him at the menaced danger 
to the standard, once more drove off the assailants. 

But now all the enclosure was filled with the foe, the 
whole space seemed gay in the darkening air with banderols 
and banners. High through all rose the club of the con- 
queror ; high through all shone the crozicr of the cliUTch- 
man. Not one Englishman fled ; all now centering round 
the standard, they fell slaughtering if slaughtered. Man 
by man, under the charmed banner, fell the lithsmen of 
Hilda. Then died the faithful Siexwolf. Then died the 
gallant Goodrith, redeeming, by the death of many a 
Norman, his young fantastic love of the Norman manners. 
Then died — last of such of the Kent men as had won re- 
treat from their scattered vanguard into the circle of 
closing slaughter — the English-hearted Vebba. 

Even still in that age, when the Teuton had yet in his 
veins the blood of Odin, the demi-god, — even still one man 
could delay the might of numbers. Through the crowd, 
the Normans beheld with admiring awe, here in the front 
of their horse, a single warrior, before whose axe spear 
shivered, helm drooped ; — there, close by the standard, 
standing breast high among the slain, one still more 
formidable, and even amidst ruin unvanquished. The first 
fell at length under the mace of Roger de Moiitgommeri. 
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So, unknown to the Norman poet (who hath preserved in 
his verse the deeds but not the name), fell, laughing in 
death, young Leofwine ! Still by the enchanted standard 
towers the other ; still the enchanted standard waves aloft, 
with its brave ensign of the solitary "Fighting Man," 
girded by the gems that had Hashed in the crown of Odin. 

" Thine be the honour of lowering that haughty flag," 
cried William, turning to one of bis favourite and most 
famous knights, Robert de Tessin. 

Overjoyed, the knight rushed forth, to fall by the axe 
of that stubborn defender. 

"Sorcery!" cried Fitzosborne, "sorcery! This is no 
man, but fiend." 

" Spare him, spare the brave !" cried in a breath Bruse, 
D'Aincourt, and Dc Graville. 

William turned round in wrath at the cry of mercy, 
and spurring over all the corpses, with the sacred banner 
borne by Tonstain close behind him, so that it shadowed 
his helmet, he came to the foot of the standard ; and for 
one moment there was single battle between the knight- 
duke and the Saxon hero. Nor even then conquered by 
the Norman sword, but exhausted by a hundred wounds, 
that brave chief fell ; and the falchion vainly pierced him 
falling. So, last man at the standard, died Gurth. 

The sun had set, the first star was in heaven, the 
" Fighting Man" was laid low ; and on that spot, where now 
all forlorn and shattered, amidst stagnant water, stands the 
altar-stone of Battle Abbey, rose the glittering dragon that 
surmounted the consecrated banner of the Norman victor. 

BULWER. 
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0 that those lips had language ! Life has passed 

With me but. roughly sinco I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine— thy own sweet smile I see. 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !" 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Bless'd be the art that can immortalise, 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of ono so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here 
"Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song, 
Afleetionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alono 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep mo in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream that thou art she. 
My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
"Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ! 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss : 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weop in bliss. 
Ah ! that maternal smile ! It answers — yes. 
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I heard the hell toll'd on thy hurial day, 

I saw the hearse that hore thee slow away, 

And turning from my nursery-window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — It was.— "Where thou art gone, 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long helieved, 

And disappointed still, was still deceived, 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupo of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

"Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more ; 

Children, not thine, have trod my nursery-floor ; 

And where the gardener Bobin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with, my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap. 

'Tis now become a history little known. 

That once wo called the pastoral house our own. 

Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
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Thy morning bounties, ero I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionery plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd : 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

NVct roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in memory's page, 

And still to be so till my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay, 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not seorn'd in Heaven, though littlo noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and"stroke my head, and smile), — 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 
Slight one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired — perhaps I might. 
But no— what here we call our life iB such 
So littlo to be loved, and thou so much. 
That I should ill requite thee to restrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 
Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean cross'd), 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
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There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While ;iirs impregnated with incense play 

Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore 

Where tempests never beat nor billows Tear; 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life long since has anchor' rl by thy side ; 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress'd — 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest -toss'd, 

Sails rijip'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 

And day by day some current's thwarting force 

Sets mc more distant from a prosperous course; 

Yet oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he — 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now farewell Time unrevoked has run 

His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again : 

To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 

"Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And while the wings of fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to sootho mo left. 

cow PER. 
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jMftwie of Coluber's Dorms. 



Johnson, ^the publisher in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
obtained the copyright of Cowper's poems, which proved 
a great source of profit to him, in the following manner : — 
One evening a relation of Cowpcr called upon Johnson, 
with a portion of the ms. poems, which he offered for 
publication, provided Johnson would publish them at his 
own risk, and allow the author to have a few copies to give 
to his friends. Johnson read the poems, approved of them, 
and accordingly published them. Soon after they had 
appeared, there was scarcely a reviewer who did not load 
them with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn them to 
the butter-shops ; and the public taste being thus terrified 
or misled, these delightful effusions of so great a poet 
stood in a corner of the publisher's shop as an unsaleable 
pile for a long while. At length, Cowper's relation called 
upon Johnson with another bundle of the poet's ms., which 
was offered and accepted upon the same terms as before. 
In this fresh collection was the poem of " The Task." 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, but 
thoroughly assured of the great merit of the poems, they 
were published. The tone of the reviewers became 
changed, and Cowper was hailed as the first poet of the 
age. The success of this second publication sot the first 
in motion. Johnson immediately reaped the fruits of his 
undaunted judgment ; and Cowper's poems enriched the 
publisher, when the poet was in languishing circumstances. 
In October, ISISJ, the copyright of Cowper's poems was 
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put up for sale among the London booksellers, in thirty- 
two shares. Twenty of the shares were sold at 212/. each. 
The work, consisting of two octavo volumes, was satis- 
factorily proved at the sale to nett 834t per annum. It 
had only two years of copyright ; yet this same copyright 
produced the sum of 6764-/. 



"It is required of every man that the spirit within him 
should walk abroad among his fellow-men, and travel far and 
wido ; and if that spirit goes not forth in life, it is condemned 
to do so after death. It is doomed to wander through the world, 
and witness what it cannot share, hut might have shared on 
earth, and turned to happiness." 

"Oh, captive hound and double ironed!" exclaimed the 
phantom, " not to know that ages of incessant labour by im- 
mortal creatures for this earth must pass into eternity, before 
tho good of which it is susceptible is all developed j not to know 
that any Christian spirit, working kindly in its little sphere, 
wherever it may be, will find its mortal life too short to re- 
trieve opportunities misused ! Tet such was I ! oh, such was I !" 

"But you were always a good man of business, Jacob ?" 

" Business !" cried the ghost, wringing its hands : " Mankind 
was my business, the common welfare was my business ; charity, 
mercy, forbearance, and benevolence, were all my business. 
The dealings of my trade were but a drop of water in the com- 
prehensive ocean of my business." 

"At this time of the rolling year," the spectre said, "I 
suffer most. Why did I walk through crowds of fellow-beings 
with my eyes turned down, and never raised them to that blessed 
Star which led tho wiso men to a poor abode ? were there no 
poor homes to which its light would have conducted me ?" 
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Thebb is a Power, all other powers above, 
"Whoso name is Goodness, and His nature love ; 
Who called the inanite universe to light, 
From central nothing and circumfluent light J 
On Hia great providence all worlds depend. 
As trembling atoms to their centre tend ; 
In nature's face His glory shines confess'd, 
She wears His sacred image on her breast ; 
Hia spirit breathes in every living soul ; 
His bounty feeds, His presence fillq the whole ; 
Though seen, invisible, — though felt, unknown ; 
All that exist, exist in Him alone. 



Sit Kbits Salt 

Sir Walter Scott had four children, two boys and 
two girls. He was not one of those who take delight in a 
mere infant ; but no father ever devoted more time or 
tender care to his offspring than he did to each of his, as 
i they successively reached the age when they could listen 
! to him, and understand his talk. Like their mute play- 
mates, Camp and the greyhounds, they had at all times 
free access to his study ; he never considered their prattle 
as any disturbance ; they went and came as pleased their 
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fancy ; lie was always ready to answer their questions j and 
when they, unconscious how lie was engaged, entreated 
him to lay down his pen and tell them a story, he would 
take them on his knee, repeat a ballad or a legend, kiss 
them, and set them down again to their marbles or nine- 
pins, and resume his labours, as it' refreshed by the in- 
terruption. From a very early age, he made them dine 
at table, and " to sit up to supper" was the great reward 
when they had been " very good bairns ;" in short, 
he considered it as the highest duty, as well as the 
sweetest pleasure of a parent, to be the companion of his 
children ; he partook all their little joys and sorrows, and 
made his kind informal instructions to blend so easily and 
playfully with the current of their own sayings and doings, 
that so far from regarding him with any distant awe, it 
was never thought that any sport or diversion could go 
on the right way, unless " papa" were of the party, or that 
the rainiest day could be dull, so he were at home. 

Of the irregularity of his own education, he speaks 
with considerable regret, in the autobiographical frag- 
ment written at Ashes tial ; yet his practice does not look 
as if that feeling bad been strongly rooted in his mind, 
for he never showed much concern about regulating 
systematically, what is usually called education, in the 
case of his own children ; it seemed, on the contrary, as if 
be attached little importance to anything else, so he could 
perceive that the young curiosity was excited, — the in- 
tellect, by whatever springs of interest, set in motion. He 
detested and despised the whole generation of modern 
children's books, in which the attempt is made to convey 
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accurate notions of scientific minutia ; delighting cordially, 
on the other hand, in those of the preceding age, which, ad- 
dressing themselves chiefly to the imagination, obtain through 
it, as he beiieved, the best chance of stirring our graver 
faculties also. He exercised the memory by selecting, for 
tasks of recitation, passages of popular verse, the most 
likely to catch the fancy of children ; and gradually fa- 
miliarised them with the ancient history of their own 
country, by arresting attention, in the course of his own 
oral narrations, on incidents and characters of a similar 
description. Nor did he neglect to use the same means 
of quickening curiosity as to the events of sacred liistory. 

On Sunday, he never rode, — at least, not until his 
growing infirmity made his pony almost necessary to him ; 
for it was his principle that all domestic animals have a full 
right to their Sabbath of rest; but after he had read the 
church service, he usually walked with his whole family, 
dogs included, to some favourite spot, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the house, — most frequently the ruined tower 
of Elibank, — and there dined with them in the open air, 
on a basket of cold provisions, mixing his wine with the 
water of the brook, beside which they all were grouped 
around him on the turf ; and here, or at home, if the 
weather kept them from their ramble, his Sunday talk was 
just such a series of biblical lessons as that which we have 
preserved for the permanent use of rising generations in 
his " Tales of a Grandfather," or the " Early History of 
Scotland." I wish he had committed that other series to 
writing too : how different that would have been from our 
thousand compilations of dead epitome and imbecile cant ! 
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He had his Bible, the Old Testament especially, by heart ; 
and on these days interwove the simple pathos or sublime 
enthusiasm of Scripture, in whatever story he was telling, 
with the same picturesque richness as he did, in his week- 
day tales, the quaint Scotch of Pitscottie, or some rude 
romantic old rhyme from Barbour's " Bruce," or Blind 
Harry's " Wallace." 

By many external accomplishments, either in girl or 
boy, he set little store. He delighted to hear his daugh- 
ters sing an old ditty, or one of his own framing; but, so 
the singer appeared to feel the spirit of her ballad, he was 
not at all critical of the technical execution. There was one 
thing, however, on which he fixed his heart, hardly less than 
the ancient Persians of Cyropcedia ; like them, next to love 
of truth, he held love of horsemanship for the prime point 
of education. As soon as his eldest girl could sit a pony, 
she was made the regular attendant of his mountain rides ; 
and they all, as they attained sufficient strength, bad the 
like advancement. He taught them to think nothing of 
tumbles, and habituated them to his own reckless delight 
in perilous passion for horses — as well, I may venture to 
add, as his deep reverence for the more important article of 
Persian training : " Without courage," ho said, " there 
cannot be truth ; and without truth, there can be no other 
virtue." 

He had a horror of boarding-schools ; never allowed his 
girls to learn anything out of his own house; and chose 
their governess, with far greater regard to her kind good 
temper and excellent moral and religious principles, than, 
to the measure of her attainments. The admirable system of 
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education for boys in Scotland combines all the advantages 
of public and private instruction ; his carried their satchels 
to the High School, when the family was in Edinburgh, just 
as he bail done before them, and snared, of course, the 
evening society of their happy home. But he rarely, if 
ever, left them in town, when be could himself be in the 
country ; and at Ashestial he was, for better or for worse, 
his eldest boy's daily tutor after he began Latin. 

LOCK HARTS LIFE OF Sill WALTER SCOTT. 



Morn on the waters ! and purple and bright, 

Bursts on the billows the flushing of light ! 

O'er tho glad waves, like a child of the sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on : 

Full to tho breczo she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennant streams onwara like hope in the gale. 

The winds play around her in murmur and song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her along. 

Upwards she points to tho goldta-edged clouds, 

And tho sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds. 

Onwards she glides, amid ripple and spray, 

Over the waters, away — and away : 

Bright as the visions of youth, cro they part, 

Passing away like a dream of the heart. 
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Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by. 
Music around her, and sunshine on high, 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 
" Oh ! there be hearts that are breaking below !" 

Night on the waves ! — and the moon is on high, 
Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky ; 
Treading its depths in the power of its might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light. 
Look to the waters ! — asleep on her breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on tho Bhadowy main, 
Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain. 
Who, as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, — as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty,— could deem, with a sigh, 
That bo lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 
And that souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 
Who, — as he watches her silently gliding, 
Eemembers that wbtc after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts that are parted and broken for ever ? 
Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave. 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit's grave ? 

'Tis thus with our life, while it passes along. 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 
Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world. 
With streamers afloat and with canvas unfurl' d ; 
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All gladness and glory to -wandering eyes, 

Tet charter'd by sorrow, and freighted with sighs. 

Faded and false is the aspect it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ! 

And the withering thoughts which the world cannot know. 

Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 

While the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 

Where the dreams of our childhood are vanish'd and o'er. 

HEBVET. 



fa % garag JMtw among mj U^ils. 



A child's fault, is like the bud on a tree, which, if allowed to 
grow, must one day become a full blossom ; and thoughtlessness 
and pride of heart may grow graver and graver, and shut us 
out from the kingdom of heaven. 

" LANETON PARSONAGE ' 



ft&t law delation's Statu. 

He was very reluctant to take precedence of so many 
respected members of the family, by beginning the round 
of stories they were to relate as they sat in a goodly circle 
by the Christmas fire ; and he modestly suggested that it 
would be more correct if " John, our esteemed host," 
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(whose health he begged to drink) would have the kindness 
to begin. For as to himself, he said, he was so little used 

to lead the way, that really But as they all cried out 

here, that he must begin, and agreed with one voice that he 
might, could, would, and should begin, he left off rubbing 
his hands, and took his legs out from under his arm-chair, 
and did begin. 

I have no doubt (said the poor relation) that I shall 
surprise the assembled members of our family, and par- 
ticularly John, our esteemed host, to whom we are so much 
indebted for the great hospitality with which he has this 
day entertained us, by the confession I am going to make. 
But, if you do me the honour to be surprised at anything 
that falls from a person so unimportant in the family as I 
am, I can only say that I shall be scrupulously accurate in 
all I relate. 

I am not what I am supposed to be. I am quite ano- 
ther thing. Perhaps, before I go further, I had better 
glance at what I am supposed to be. 

It is supposed, unless I mistake — the assembled mem- 
bers of our family will correct me if I do, which is very 
likely (here the poor relation looked mildly about him for 
contradiction) — that I am nobody's enemy but my own. 
That I never met with any particular success in anything. 
That I failed in business because I was unbusiness-like and 
credulous— in not being prepared for the interested designs 
of my partner. That I failed in love, because I was 
ridiculously trustful — in thinking it impossible that Chris- 
tiana could deceive me. That I failed in my expectations 
from my uncle Chill, on account of not being as sharp as 
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he could have wished in worldly matters. That, through 
life, I have been rather put upon and disappointed, in a 
general way. That I am at present a bachelor of between 
fifty-nine and sixty years of age, living on a limited income 
in the form of a quarterly allowance, to which I see that 
John, our esteemed host, wishes me to make no further 
allusion. 

The supposition as to my present pursuits and habits is 
to the following effect. 

I live in a lodging in the Clapham Road — a very clean 
back room, in a very respectable house — where I am ex- 
pected not to be at home in the day-time, unless poorly ; 
and which I usually leave in the morning at nine o'clock, 
on pretence of going to business. I take my breakfast— 
my roll and butter, and my half- pint of coffee — at the old- 
established coffee-shop near Westminster Bridge ; and then 
I go into the City — I don't know why — and sit in Grarra- 
way's Coffee House, and on 'Change, and walk about, and 
look into a few offices and counting-houses where some 
of my relations or acquaintance are so good as to tolerate 
me, and where I stand by the fire if the weather happens 
to be cold. I get through the day in this way until five 
o'clock, and then I dine : at a cost, on the average, of one 
and threepence. Having still a little money to spend on 
my evening's entertainment, I look into the old-established 
coffee-shop as I go home, and take my cup of tea, and 
perhaps my bit of toast. So, as the large band of the 
clock makes its way round to the morning hour again, I 
make my way round to the Clapham Road again, and go 
to bed when I get to my lodging — fire being expensive, 
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and being objected to by the family, on account of its 
giving trouble and making a dirt. 

Sometimes one of my relations or acquaintances is so 
obliging as to ask me to dinner. Those are holiday 
occasions, and then I generally walk in the Park. I am a 
solitary man, and seldom walk with anybody. Not that I 
am avoided because I am shabby ; for I am not at all 
shabby, having always a very good suit of black on (or 
rather Oxford mixture, which has the appearance of black 
and wears much better) ; but I have got into a habit of 
speaking low, and being rather silent, and my spirits are 
not high, and I am sensible that I am not an attractive 
companion. 

The only exception to this general rule is the child of 
my first cousin, Little Frank. I have a particular affec- 
tion for that child, and he takes very kindly to me. He 
is a diffident boy by nature ; and in a crowd he is soon run 
over, as I may say, and forgotten. He and I, however, get 
on exceedingly well. I have a fancy that the poor child 
will in time succeed to my peculiar position in the family. 
We talk but little ; still, we understand each other. We 
walk about, band in hand ; and without much speaking he 
knows what I mean, and I know what he means. When 
be was very little indeed, I used to take him to the win- 
dows of the toy-shops, and show him the toys inside. It 
is surprising how soon he found out that I would have 
made him a great many presents if I had been in circum- 
stances to do it. 

Little Frank and T go and look at the outside of the 
Monument — he is very fond of the Monument — and at the 
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bridges, and at all the sights that are free. On two of my 
birth-days, we have dined on a-la-mode beef, and gone at 
half-price to the play, and been deeply interested. I was 
once walking with him in Lombard Street, which we often 
visit on account of my having mentioned to him that there 
are great riches there — he is very fond of Lombard Street 
— when a gentleman said to me, as he passed by, " Sir, your 
little son has dropped his glove." I assure you, if you will 
excuse my remarking on so trivial a circumstance, this 
accidental mention of the child as mine quite touched 
my heart, and brought the foolish tears into my eyes. 

When little Frank is sent to school in the country, I 
shall he very much at a loss what to do with myself; hut I 
have the intention of walking down there once a month, 
and seeing him on a half holiday. I am told he will then 
be at play upon the Heath; and if my visits should be 
objected to, as unsettling the child, I can see him from a 
distance without his seeing me, and walk back again. His 
mother comes of a highly genteel family, and rather 
disapproves, I am aware, of our being too much together. 
I know that I am not calculated to improve his retiring 
disposition ; but I think he would miss me beyond the 
feeling of the moment, if we were wholly separated. 

When I die in the Clapham Road, I sliall not leave 
much more in this world than I shall take out of it; but I 
happen to have a miniature of a bright-faced hoy, with a 
curling head, and an open shirt-frill waving down his 
bosom (my mother had it taken for me, but I can't believe 
that it was ever like), which will be worth nothing to sell, 
and which I shall beg may be given to Frank. I have 
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written my dear boy a little letter with it, in which I have 
told him that I felt very sorry to part from him, though bound 
to confess that I knew no reason why I should remain here. 
I have given him some short advicej the best in my power, 
to take warning of the consequences of being nobody's 
enemy but his own ; and I have endeavoured to comfort 
him for what I fear he will consider a bereavement, by 
pointing out to him that I was only a superfluous some- 
thing to every one but him, and that having by some 
means failed to find a place in this great assembly, I 
am better out of it. 

Such (said the poor relation, clearing his throat and 
beginning to speak a little louder) is the general impression 
about me. Now, it is a remarkable circumstance which 
forms the aim and purpose of my story, that this is all 
wrong. This is not my life, and these are not my habits. 
I do not even live in the Clapham iload. Comparatively 
speaking, I am very seldom there. I reside, mostly, in a 
— I am almost ashamed to say the word, it sounds so full 
of pretension — in a Castle. I do not mean that it is an old 
baronial habitation, but still it is a building always known 
to every one by the name of a Castle. In it I preserve 
the particulars of my history; they run thus: 

It was when I first took John Spatter (who had been 
my clerk) into partnership, and when I was still a young 
man of not more than five-and- twenty, residing in the house 
of my uncle Chill, from whom I had considerable expecta- 
tions, that I ventured to propose to Christiana. I had 
loved Christiana, a long time. She was very beautiful, 
and very winning in all respects. I rather mistrusted her 
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widowed mother, who I feared was of a plotting and mer- 
cenary turn of mind ; but I thought as well of her as 
I could, for Christiana's sake. I never had loved any 
one but Christiana, and she had been all the world, and 
oh, far more than all the world, to me, from our child- 
hood. 

Christiana accepted me with her mother's consent, and 
I was rendered very happy indeed. My life at my Uncle 
Chill's was of a spare dull kind, and my garret chamber 
was as dull, and bare, and cold, as an upper prison room 
in some stern northern fortress. But, having Christiana's 
love, I wanted nothing upon earth, I would not have 
changed my lot with any human being. 

Avarice was, unhappily, my Uncle Chill's master-vice. 
Though he was rich, he pinched, and scraped, and clutched, 
and lived miserable. As Christiana had no fortune, I was 
for some time a little fearful of confessing our engagement 
to him ; but at length I wrote him a letter, saying how it 
all truly was. I put it into his hand one night, on going 
to bed. 

As I came down stairs next morning, shivering in the 
cold December air ; colder in my uncle's unwarmed house 
than in the street, where the winter sun did sometimes 
shine, and which was at all events enlivened by cheerful 
faces and voices passing along j I carried a heavy heart 
towards the long, low breakfast -room in which my uncle 
sat. It was a large room with a small fire, and there was a 
great bay window in it, which the rain had marked in the 
night as if with the tears of houseless people. It stared 
upon a raw yard, with a cracked stone pavement, and some 
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rusty iron railings half uprooted, whence an ugly out- 
building that had once been a dissecting-room (in the time 
of the great surgeon who had mortgaged the house to my 
uncle) stared at it. 

We rose so early always, that at that time of the year 
we breakfasted by candle-light. When I went into the 
room, my uncle was so contracted by the cold, and so 
huddled together in his chair behind the one dim candle, 
that I did not see him until I was close to the table. 

As I held out my hand to him, he caught up his stick 
(being infirm, he always walked about the house with a 
stick), and made a blow at me, and said, " You fool !" 

" Uncle," I returned, " I didn't expect you to be so 
angry as this." Nor had I expected it, though he was a 
hard and angry old man. 

" You didn't expect !" said he ; " when did you ever 
expect ? When did you ever calculate, or look forward, 
you contemptible dog V 

" These are hard words, uncle !" 

" Hard words ? Feathers, to pelt such an idiot as you 
with," said he. " Here ! Betsy Snap ! Look at him !" 

Betsy Snap was a withered, hard-favoured, yellow old 
woman — our only domestic— always employed, at this time 
of the morning, in rubbing my uncle's legs. As my uncle 
adjured her to look at me, he put his lean grip on the 
crown of her head, she kneeling beside him, and turned her 
face towards me. An involuntary thought, connecting them 
both with the dissecting-room as it must often have been in 
the surgeon's time, passed across my mind in the midst of 
my anxiety. 
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" Look at the snivelling milksop I" said my unele. 
" Look at the baby ! This is the gentleman who, people 
say, is nobody's enemy but his own. This is the gentle- 
man who can't say no. This is the gentleman who was 
making such large profits in his business that he must 
needs take a partner, t'other day. This is the gentleman 
who is going to marry a wife without a penny, and who 
falls into the hands of Jezebels who are speculating on 
my death !" 

I knew, now, how great my uncle's rage was ; for 
nothing short of his being almost beside himself would 
have induced him to utter that concluding word, which he 
held in such repugnance that it was never spoken or 
hinted at before him on any account, 

" On my death !" he repeated, as if he were defying 
me by defying Ids own abhorrence of the word. " On my 
death — death — Death ! But I'll spoil the speculation. Eat 
your last under this roof, you feeble wretch, and may it 
choke you !" 

You may suppose that I had not much appetite for the 
breakfast to which I was bidden in these terms ; but I took 
my accustomed seat. I saw that I was repudiated hence- 
forth by my uncle ; still I could bear that very well, pos- 
sessing Christiana's heart. 

He emptied his basin of bread and milk as usual, only 
that he took it on his knees, with his chair turned away 
from the table where I sat. When he had done, he care- 
fully snuffed out the candle; and the cold, slate-coloured, 
miserable day looked in upon us. 

"Now, Mr. Michael," said he, "before we part, I 
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should like to have a word with these ladies in your 
presence," 

" As you will, sir," J returned ; " but you deceive your- 
self, and wrong us cruelly, if you suppose that there is 
any feeling at stake in this contract but pure, disinterested, 
faithful love." 

To this he only replied, " You lie !" and not one other 
word. 

We went, through half-thawed snow and half-frozen 
rain, to the bouse where Christiana and her mother lived. 
My uncle knew them very well. They were sitting at 
their breakfast, and were surprised to see us at that hour. 

" Your servant, ma'am," said my uncle, to the mother. 
" You divine the purpose of my visit, I dare say, ma'am. 
I understand tbere is a world of pure, disinterested, faith- 
ful love cooped up here. I am happy to bring it all it 
wants to make it complete. I bring you your son-in-law, 
ma'am— and you, your husband, miss. The gentleman is 
a perfect stranger to me, but I wish him joy of his wise 
bargain." 

He snarled at me as lie went out, and I never saw him 
again. 

It is altogether a mistake (continued the poor relation) 
to suppose that my dear Christiana, over-persuaded and 
influenced by her mother, married a rich man, the dirt from 
whose carriage-wheels is often, in these changed times, 
thrown upon me as she rides by. No, no. She married me. 

Tiie way we came to be married rather sooner than we 
intended, was this, I took a frugal lodging, and was 
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saving and planning for lier sake, when, one day, she spoke 
to me with great earnestness, and said : 

" My dear Michael, I have given you my heart. I 
have said that I loved you, and I have pledged myself to 
he your wife. I am as much yours through all changes of 
good and evil as if we had been married on the day when 
such words passed between us. I know you well, and 
know that if we should be separated and our union broken 
off, your whole life would be shadowed ; and all that might, 
even now, be stronger in your character for the conflict 
with the world, would then be weakened to the shadow of 
what it is !" 

" God help me, Christiana !" said I. " You speak the 
truth." 

" Michael !" said she, putting her hand in mine, in all 
maidenly devotion, " let us keep apart no longer. It is but 
for me to say that I can live contented upon such means as 
you have, and I well know you are happy. I say so from 
my heart. Strive no more alone ; let us strive together. 
My dear Michael, it is not right that I should keep secret 
from you what you do not suspect, but what distresses 
my whole life. My mother — without considering that 
what you have lost, you have lost for me, and on the as- 
surance of my faith — sets her heart on riches, and urges 
another suit upon me, to my misery. I cannot bear this, 
for to bear it is to he untrue to you. I would rather share 
your struggles than look on. I want no better home than 
you can give me. I know that you will aspire and labour 
with a higher courage if I am wholly yours, and let it be 
so when you will !" 
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I was blest indeed, that day, and a new world opened 
to me. We were married in a very little while, and I took 
my wife to our happy home. That was the beginning of 
the residence I have spoken of ; the Castle, we have ever 
since inhabited together, dates from that time. Ail our 
children have been born in it. Our first child — now 
married — was a little girl, whom we called Christiana. 
Her son is so like Little Frank, that I hardly know which 
is which. 

The current impression as to my partner's dealings with 
me is also quite erroneous. He did not begin to treat me 
coldly, as a poor simpleton, when my uncle and I so 
fatally quarrelled ; nor did he afterwards gradually possess 
himself of our business and edge me out. On the con- 
trary, he behaved to me with the utmost good faith and 
honour. 

Matters between us took this turn: — On the day of 
my separation from my uncle, and even before the arrival 
at our counting-house of my trunks (which he sent after 
me not carriage paid), I went down to our room of busi- 
ness, on our little wharf, overlooking the river ; and there 
I told John Spatter what had happened. Joiin did not say, 
in reply, that rich old relatives were palpable facts, and 
that love and sentiment were moonshine and fiction. He 
addressed me thus : 

" Michael," said John. " We were at school together, 
and I generally hadtheknack of getting on better than you, 
and making a higher reputation," 

" You had, John," I returned. 
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" Although," said John, " I borrowed your books, and 
lost them; borrowed your pocket-money, and never re- 
paid it; got you to buy my damaged knives at a higher 
price than I had given for them new ; and to own to the 
windows that I had broken." 

"All not worth mentioning, John Spatter," said I, 
" but certainly true." 

" When you were first established in this infant busi- 
ness, which promises to thrive so well," pursued John, " 1 
came to you in my search for almost any employment, and 
you made me your clerk." 

" Still not worth mentioning, my dear John Spatter," 
said I; " still equally true." 

" And finding that I had a good head for business, and 
that I was really useful to the business, you did not like to 
retain me in that capacity, and thought it an act of justice 
.soon to make me your partner." 

"Still less worth mentioning than any of those other 
little circumstances you have recalled, John Spatter," said 
I; "for I was, and am, sensible of your merits and my 
deficiencies." 

" Now, my good friend," said John, drawing my arm 
through bis, as he had had a habit of doing at school ; while 
two vessels outside the windows of our counting-house — 
which were shaped like the stern windows of a ship — went 
lightly down the river with the tide, as John and I might 
then be sailing away in company, and in trust and confi- 
dence, on our voyage of life ; " let there, under these 
friendly circumstances, be a right understanding between 
us. You are too easy, Michael. You are nobody's enemy 
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but your own. If I were to give von that damaging cha- 
racter among ouv connexion, with a shrug, and a shake of 
the head, and a sigh; and if 1 were further to abuse the 
trust you place in me " 

" But you never will abuse it at all, John," I observed. 

" Never !" said he, "but I am putting a case — I say, 
and if I were further to abuse that trust by keeping this 
piece of our common affairs in the dark, and this other 
piece in the light, and again this other piece in the twilight, 
and so on, I should strengthen my strength, and weaken 
your weakness, day by day, until at last I found myself 
on the high road to fortune, and you left behind on some 
bare common, a hopeless number of miles out of the way." 

" Exactly so," said I. 

"To prevent this, Michael," said John Spatter, "or 
the remotest chance of tiiis, there must be perfect openness 
between ns. Nothing must be concealed, and we must 
have but one interest." 

" My dear John Spatter," I assured him, " that is pre- 
cisely what I mean." 

" And when you are too easy," pursued John, his face 
glowing with friendship, " you must allow me to prevent 
that imperfection in your nature from being taken advan- 
tage of by any one ; you must not expect me to humour 
it " 

"My dear John Spatter," I interrupted, "I don't ex- 
pect you to humour it. I want to correct it." 
" And I too!" said John. 

" Exactly so !" cried I. " We both have the same end 
in view ; and, honorably seeking it, and fully trusting one 
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another, and having but one interest, ours will be a pro- 
sperous and happy partnership," 

"lam sure of it!" returned John Spatter. And we 
shook hands most affectionately, 

I took John home to my Castle, and we had a very 
happy day. Our partnership throve well. My friend and 
partner supplied what I wanted, as I had foreseen that he 
would ; and by improving both the business and myself, 
amply acknowledged any little rise in life to which I had 
helped him. 

I am not (said the poor relation, looking at the fire as 
he slowly rubbed bis hands), not very rich, for I never 
cared to be that; but I have enough, and am above all 
moderate wants and anxieties. My Castle is not a splendid 
place, but it is very comfortable, and it has a warm and 
cheerful air, and is quite a picture of Home. 

Our eldest girl, who is very like her mother, married 
John Spatter's eldest son. Our two families are closely 
united in other ties of attachment. It is very pleasant of 
an evening, when we are all assembled together — which 
frequently happens — and when John and I talk over old 
times, and the one interest there has alwavs been between 
us. 

I really do not know, in my Castle, what loneliness is. 
Some of our children or grandchildren are always about it, 
and the young voices of my descendants are delightful 
— Oh, how delightful! — to me to hear. My dearest 
and most devoted wife, ever faithful, ever loving, ever 
helpful and sustaining and consoling, is the priceless 
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I blessing of my house ; from whom all its other blessings 
spring. We are rather a musical family, arid when Chris- 
tiana sees trie, at any time, a little weary or depressed, she 
steals to the piano and sings a gentle air she used to sing 
when wo were first betrothed. So weak a man am I, that 
I cannot bear to hear it from any other source. They 
played it once, at the theatre, when I was there with 
Little Frank ; and the child said, wondering, " Cousin 
Michael, whose hot tears are these that have fallen on my 
hand V 

Such is my Castle, and such are the real particulars of 
my life therein preserved. I often take Little Frank home 
there. He is very welcome to my grandchildren, and they 
play together. At this time of the year— the Christmas 
and New Year time— I am seldom out of my Castle. For 
the associations of the season seem to hold me there, and 
the precepts of the season seem to teach me that it is well 
to be there. 

" And the Castle is— — " observed 'a grave, kind voice 
among the company. 

"Yes. My Castle," said the poor relation, shaking his 
head as he still looked at the fire, "is in the Air. John, 
our esteemed host, suggests its situation accurately. My 
Castle is in the Air! I have done. Will you be so good 
as to pass the story." 

DICKENS. 
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Come back, come back together, 

All ye fancies of the past, 
Te days of April weather, 

Te shadows that are cast 

By the haunted hours before ! 
Come back, come back, my childhood ; 

Thou art summon'd by a spell 
From the green leaves of the wild wood, 

From beside the charmed well. 
For Eed Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore. 

The fields were covered over 

With colours as^sho went : 
Daisy, buttercup, and clover, 

Below her footsteps bent; 

Summer shed its shining store ! 
She was happy as she press'd them 

Beneath her little feet ; 
She pluek'd them and carcss'd them, 

They were so very sweet : 
They had never seem'd so sweet before 
To Red Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore. 
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How the heart of childhood dances 

Upon a sunny day ! 
It has its own romances, 

And a wide, wide world have they ; 
A world where phantasie is king ! 
Made all of eager dreaming, — 

When once grown up and tall ; 
Now is the time for scheming ; 
Then we shall do them all ! 

Do such pleasant fancies spring 
For Itcd Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore ? 

She seems like an ideal love, 

The poetry of childhood shown ; 
Aud yet loved with a real love, 
As if she were our own; 

A younger sister for the heart ! 
Like the woodland pheasant, 

Her hair is hrown and bright, 
And her smile is pleasant 
With its rosy light. 

Sever can the memory part 
With Bed Hiding Hood, the darling, 
Tho flower of fairy lore. 

Did the painter, dreaming 

In a morning hour, 
Cateh the fairy seeming 

Of that fairy flower ? 

"Winning it, with eager eyes, 
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From the old enchanted stories ; 

Lingering with long delight 
On the unforgotten glories 

Of the infant sight ? 
Giving us a sweet surprise 
In Red Riding Hood, the darling, 

The flower of fairy lore ! 

Too long in the meadow staying, 

Where the cowslip bends, 
With tho buttercups delaying. 

As with early friends, 

Did the little maiden stay. 
Sorrowful the tale for us ! 

"We too loiter 'mid life's flowers, 
A little while so glorious, 

So soon lost in darker hours, 
All lone lingering by the way, 
Like Eed Riding Hood, tho darling, 

The flower of fairy lore ! 

L. E. LAN CON. 
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Child of the bright hair and heautiful eyes, 

Child of the shadowless spirit — arise ! 

Rise like a lily when dowdrops are swept, 

By the wing of the wind, from its breast where they slept ; 

Rise like a rosebud that blossoms in June, 

When the heart and the nightingale's song aro in tune ; 
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Rise like a eload that Aurora has kissed, 
When it wakes with a blast on the dark mountain's 
breast : 

Chili of the bright hair and beautiful eyes, 
Child of the shadowless spirit — arise ! 

Rise with the blackbird, 'the thrush, and the bee, — 
With the swan oa the lake, and the hare on the lea, — 
With the linnet that warbles and swings in the broom, — 
With the butterfly stealing the hyacinth's bloom,— 
With the lark who is hy mnin g and mounting on high, 
Ere the mountain star leaves his lone watch in the sky ; 
Rise — with the dappled deer, foldless and free 
As the wing of the blast, as the wave of the sea,— 
Bounding in beauty o'er'meadow and hill, 
By the cataract's foam and the rush- margined rill. 

Child of the bright hair and beautiful eyes, 

Child of the shadowless spirit — arise ! 

I'll lead thee to dingles where daffodils grow, 

And eglantines twine with the whitc-blossom'd sloe ; 

I'D guide thee to playmates as guileless as thou — 

The lambkin, the leveret, the bird on the bough ; 

And rivulets clear aa the waters that glide 

Through Tempi: shall sparkle and sing by thy side : 

Child of the bright hair and beautiful eyes, 

Child of the shadowless spirit arise ! 
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